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e INTRODUCTION 


} WE now know, in broad outline, what the post-war structure of a 
+ English education will be. Few are entirely satisfied with every 

f dêtail of the Butler Act but nevertheless all recognise that it 
opens the way for a real advance. Perhaps the most important 
thing about this Act is that, of necessity, it is concerned chiefly 
with quantity ang organisation of education. Such things are 
fundamental but, unless we now pay close attention to quality 
and, kind little will have been achieved. To quote Graham 
Bare the object of all educational administration is “ to 
enable the right pupils to receive the right education from the 
right teachers under conditions which will enable the pupils best 
to profit by their training.” Or as the White Paper put it “ while 
structural reforms are essential to any planned educational 
advance, fhe basic aim of all change, whether legislative or 
administrative, must be to improve the content of education 
itself.” 

The focus of attention thus shifts, at least for the time being, 
from the discussion of structural change to that of curriculum 
reform. In this field, there‘recently appeared a Report, namely 
that of the Norwood Committee on Curriculum and Examinations 
in Secondary Schools, which covers somewhat the same ground as 
the present book. Without being suspect of parti-pris or of lack 
of charity, one may express the view that this Report is not a 
very satisfactory piece of work. It has been received by 
teachers without enthusiasm. It fails either to give a lead or” 
to examine in a philosophic way the bases of the curriculum 
and the principles which should guide the curriculum designer. 
We must, therefore, still go on considering in what ways we can 
make the content of our education more relevant to the needs of 

* a the present age. : 
Late in 1940, nearly a year before the Norwood Committee 
was set up by the President of the Board of Education, a meeting 

» to consider the reconstruction of the curriculum was called in 
Oxford by Mrs. E. M. Hubback of the Association for Education 
in eGitizenship and by Dr. P. Volkov, of the New Education 

ellowship. Between 25 and 30 people attended, and almost 
every Aspect of education and teaching was represented. It 
became immediately evident that these teachers and educationists 
wêre reluctant to restrict their discussions to any one type of 
school or age range. Accordingly, they soon found themselves 
talking about the fundamental factors which affect all curricula: 
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both the qualities and capacities which should be fostered in al 


citizens and the characteristics of the new society which is in 
process of formation. 


- At the end of the third day of discussion, it was decided to form“ 
a Committee for Curriculum: Reform and Mr. G. P. Meredith / 


_ was elected Chairman. At the next full meeting, details of 
practical procedure were agreed upon. Six standing sun- 
committees were elected, to deal respectively with the Primary 
Stage, the Arts, Language, the Social Studies, Natural Science, 
and Religious- Education. To co-ordinate the work of these 
separate committees, a special co-ordinating committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. H. G. Stead. In 
addition, it should be noted that there was overlapping in the 
membership of the sub-committees, and that this helped, to 
integrate their work. The principles which guided these com- 
mittees are fully described in Chapters I and III. a 

Since that date, there has been one more constitutional change. 
At the end of 1941, the Committee was dissolved and reconstituted 
as The Council for Curriculum Reform. Dr. H. G. Stead was elected 
Chairman and continued to direct the activities of the committees 
with the wisdom and energy we all expected of him, until his 
death. It is impossiblé to describe what we owe to him: it must 
suffice to say that without his wise guidance we should not have 
gotas far as we have. After his death, in January 1943, Mr. J. A. 
Lauwerys, who had acted as Vice-Chairman, took his place. 

It would be idle to pretend that the work of the Council has 
proceeded without hitch and with absolute smoothness. On the 
contrary, difficulties have abounded—as they were certain to in 
“yiew of the fundamental nature of our task. In the first place, it 
soorbecame clear that the sub-committee concerned with the 
Arts did not find it easy to work happily within the framework 
proposed by the co-ordinating committee. They felt inclined 
to think that this framework presupposed social aims with which 
they were not fully in sympathy. They urged that, by adopting 
it, we should inevitably be led to propose an educational regimen 
which would tend to overstress the analytic, the scientific, the 
sociological. That these difficulties were in large measure over- 
come is due to the sympathetic support given to us by Dr. Herbert 
Read, whose understanding of the nature and function of Art and 
of educational theory was freely put at our disposal. The sections 
of our report which deal with Art in Education are a préof that 
we did achieve some measure of reconciliation. 

When we came to deal with Moral and Religious Education, 
we were faced by even graver divergencies, so grave in fact that 
we have so far been unable to propose any solution which all 
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could accept. Some felt that, while the fostering of ethical and 
moral qualities was of the highest importance, it was quite 
eunnecessary and might be harmful to include in the curriculum 
any religious teaching, using those words in their usual sense. 
American schools, they pointed out, do not include it in their 
courses. Others felt that all true education must be religious 
through and through, and pleaded for an explicit acceptance on 
our part of frankly transcendental aims. There were also dis- 
a®reements among those who accepted different varieties of 
religious interpretation. It soon became clear that it would be 
futile to,ajtempt to produce an agreed report in this field. Rather 
thai? to build a fagade of unanimity by parading an array of 
innocuous face-saving ambiguities, it was thought best to agree 
to “differ. Our chapter on Moral and Religious Education, 
therefore, takes the form of four purely individual contributions. 
While these represent different views which have been defended 
in comrhitteg, and which have the support of several members, 
they should not be taken as committing the Council. To indicate 
their individual nature, these contributions, unlike the rest of the 
material, are signed by their authors, 

Difficulties such as these are useful and stimulating. They lead 
to creative thinking. We have, however, met others which have 
been merely frustrating. Chief among these—need one say?— 
has been inadequacy of financial support. We have received two 
grants, one of 50 from the Fund for Educational Research 
(Institute of Education), the other of £25 from the London 
Co-operative Society. We are deeply grateful to both. But it 


¢ 


will be clear that so small a sum'sufficed to meet only part of, 


the cost of postage and of duplication of material. All other 
expenses have had to be borne by the individuals concerned. It 
is a standing reproach to the educational organisations of this 
country that it should prove almost impossible to finance enquiries 
into what are admittedly educational problems of the greatest 
importance and urgency. It isa measure of the distance we still 
hive to travel before we can claim justly that ours is, indeed, a 
profession equal in status to the others. For surely, the mark of 
a profession is the existence of a growing corpus of established 
knowledge. If we ourselves fail to appreciate the important 
Contribution which study and research can make to the solution 
of our problems, can we expect the public to take us quite as 
seriously as we should like ? 

It is chiefly because of lack of such resources that there are. 
enormous gaps in our work and in the present volume. We are 
well-aware that we should have studied attentively the problems 
of technical education and måde suggestions regarding curricula 
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suited to technical schools. We ought to have set up special 
committees to consider Physical Education, Handworkand Manual 
Activities, and especially Psychology, Family Living, and Sex* 
Education. We ought to have things to say on the place of Classics , 
in Education, on Music, on curricula suitable for the County 
College, and on countless other important topics. We ought 
to be far more concrete, specific, detailed in Our suggestions. 
We should not have ignored, as we have done, the problem 
which faces all heads of schools—that of constructing time- 
tables. 

However, it would be idle to pretend that these gaps,remain 
only because we have not been given proper financial support. 
A reason almost as important is that the sheer difficulty 6f our 
task turned out to be vastly greater than we had anticipated. 
We had set ourselves high aims; we were almost too ambitious. 
We did not attempt to codify existing practice, nor were we 
content to utter well-meaning platitudes as, alas, the Norwood 
Committee was. We tried to suggest new approaches to the 
problems themselves and to indicate along what lines the designer 
of modern curricula will find it profitable to work. This meant, 
inevitably, that we found ourselves involved in general discussions 
touching the very fundamentals of the educational process. 

To tackle our task, we needed two things: information about 
the many interesting experiments in teaching which are going on 
all over the country and knowledge based on the results of 
objective and controlled research. In addition, we often found 
occasion to lament the fact that we were unable to initiate the 
large-scale researches that we so badly needed. Unfortunately, 
theve exists no machinery for collecting the valuable experience 
gathered by teachers and for making available to others the results 
obtained by any one experimenter. Furthermore, the amount of 
controlled educational research which has been done in this 
country is exiguous, especially in the field of curriculum design. 
‘When we wanted to know whether children were handicapped by 
starting to learn foreign languages at 16 instead of at 11, or when j 
we wanted to know at what age certain skills needed in inter- a 
preting graphs and maps were commonly developed, we had to ~ 
turn to American sources. It is not, however, always possible to 
apply to one sotial scene the results obtained in another. : f 

We freely confess that we envied the American educaters, We | 
contemplated with admiration the Yearbooks published by the 
National Society for the Study of Education, like the one; on 
Child Development and the Curriculum, so closely packed with factual 
studies, or by the John Dewey Society, like Democracy and the 
Curriculum, so stimulating in its penetrating analysis, We were 
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awed by the monumental series of a dozen fat-volumes, of extra- 

_ Ordinary. interest, published by the Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, for they 

à embodied a really new approach. Above all, we envied the . 
facilities available to those who promoted the “Eight Year Study,” | 
the results of which are given in 5 volumes, published during 1942. 
In this experintent thirty schools were set free from all examina- 
tional requirements by the Universities and they were encouraged 
to experiment boldly with the design of new curricula. Trained 
research workers co-operated with the teachers to evaluate the 
results which are remarkable and revolutionary in their im- 
plications. Of course, we knew that we ourselves ought to be 
dging things like this: we ought to be carrying through objective 
studies on subsidiary questions, we ought to be engaging on 
careful, detailed, penetrating analysis, we ought to be promoting 
a Thirty School study with ‘an eight-year programme. But the 
Americans ehad command of large funds—millions of dollars. 
Educational research is very complicated and difficult and one 
cannot get results without heavy expenditure., We realised very 
well that the fact that research on an extensive scale is not carried 
out in this country helps to explain why visitors from abroad do 

. not display that admiratién for our educational methods and 
techniques which at certain points we feel them to deserve ; but 
what could we do about it? eae 

We have confessed that this book is in many ways incomplete 
and that the treatment is, in general, somewhat cursory. We have 

: pointed out that we have done too little exploratory work, that 
we have not promoted fundamental research, that we have failea 
to collect from the teachers all the information we should have. 
Why then did we decide to publish this very tentative Interim 
Report? Would it not haye been better to wait until our work 
was in a more finished and satisfactory state? 

In the first place, we can justly claim that, in spite of its faults, 
this book does break new ground and does suggest a fresh and 
hopeful approach to the curriculum problem. ‘There isso much 
discussion, much of it vaguer and less progressive than it ought 
to be, going on now. ‘The Norwood Report is one of the few 
recent books on the subject. It is having a wide circulation and 
iInany of us feel that its influence is pernicious. We desire to make 
plain ¢haf alternatives, worthy of exploration, do exist. By “ 
waiting longer, we would have produced a better book but we 
might have been less effective. 

Tn the second place, it has become clear that we can proceed 
no further without stronger and more widespread support. We 

not only need financial help but we need also to make contact 
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with many more teachers and educationists. We hope earnestly 
that all who are prepared to work hard and for a long time and 


who feel that it would be worth while to travel further along the ` 


path we have begun to explore will get into touch with us. It 
is our firm intention to go on with this job. We want to set up 
new and more representative committees to analyse and investi- 
gate the aims, the methods, the content of various fields of study 
and teaching. We want to get going research of all kinds, and 
for this purpose, we must find schools where eXperiments can be 
done and where teachers are willing to try new ways. We want 
to collect information about the best that is going on and, make 
this new knowledge available to all. It will be a long-continuing 
task, needing years of sustained effort, but it must be done and 
would bring rich rewards. 2 

It remains only to make acknowledgment to those who drafted 
the various sections published in ‘this Interim Report. First, 
of course, to the Chairman of the Co-ordinating Gommittee, 
Dr. H. G. Stead, who wrote three of the chapters. We publish 
them as he wrote them—they are the last things he produced. 
The other sections are, in part, Committee Reports and, for the 


“ rest, memoranda contributed by individuals. Among these should 


be mentioned especially Mr. J. E? Barton, Mr. G. J. Cons, 
Miss Phyllis Doyle, Miss Catherine Fletcher, Mrs. E. M. Hubback, 


_ Mr. J. A. Lauwerys, Mr. G. P. Meredith, Miss B. Paston-Brown, 


Dr. Herbert Read, Miss M. Reeves, and Mr. W. Tibble. While 
most members of the Council would probably approve, in general, 
the tenor of what is said in this Interim Report, we hope it will 
‘be clear that no one is committed in any way to the support of 
any particular section. $ 

On behalf of the Council, we want to express our warm gratitude, 
not only to those who have written what we publish but also to 
the many teachers and others who have freely given their time to 
help us, who have submitted valuable memoranda, and who have 
put at our disposal the fruits of their experience and their wise 
understanding of education. The reward of their work will be 
found in the fact that they may have helped to improve the 
education we provide for our children. 

J. A. Lauwerys, 


Chairman of the Council for Curriculum Reform 


ie anne Joint Honorary Secretaries 


CHAPTER I 
PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM BUILDING 


Tue present ferment in the educational sphere is part of the 
ferment in the realm of social values.. We need a critical exam- 
Mation of existing values and a statement of new ones more in 
keeping with the welfare of the whole community and not 
concerned mainly with the interests of a comparatively few 
metbers of it. Not until the aims of society have been con- 
sciowsly determined can the purpose of education be clearly 
stated. The educational system-of any community is the pro- 
visign it makes to initiate its rising generation into its mode of 
life. Where the society is static, education will degenerate into 
training for a fixed place within that society and there will be no 
provision either for the development of the society as a whole or 
for critical thought about the society by the individual. Where 
the society is dynamic, the education provided will be charged 
with the dual function of preparing young people for life in the 
society and also of developirg in them a creative attitude towards 
it, In other words, a dynamic society will provide a dynamic 
educational system. 


The. School Gurriculum in Relation to Society 


It is obvious that the purpose of education will determine the 
content of the curriculum, the methods employed, the kind ove 
schools, and the amount of education given to childrer and 
young persons. This functional relationship is frequently over- 
looked. Until recently there were many educationists who 
thought that education could be discussed. without reference to 
the objectives and values of the community in which it was 

iven. The number of such theorists lessens under the impact 
of modern conditions, but there still exist many who appear to 
think that problems of the curriculum can be dealt with in this 
abstract manner. 
upon the subject of curriculum reform so unreal. When the 
functional relationship between a society and its schools is not 
considered? and when further the functional relationship between 
the purpose of education and the content of education is over- 
loeked, discussions on the curriculum become anaemic and 
sterile. Such a false isolation of the problem means that the 
essential points are overlooked. The curriculum is an instru- 
ment devised for a purpose. The causal chain must be considered. 
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Tt is this that makes so much of the discussion . 
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The purpose of society determines the purpose of the schools; 
the purpose of the schools decides the content of education. If 
society wants just technical efficiency, its educational provision 
- will be mainly technical schools; if it wants ‘ cannon fodder,’ its 
schools will become pre-military training establishments; if it 
wants divisions in society, it will provide a disintegrated educa- 
tional system; if it wants unity, it will provide for common 
experience in pre-adult life; if it doesn’t know what it wants, its 
educational system will reflect the social cha¢s. In every case 
the curriculum is determined by the purpose of the society. To 
overlook these facts is to render any discussion on the cyrriculum 
problem quite useless. 3 
Yet it has been the failure to realise this vital connection 
between the purposes of society and what it teaches in its schools 
which has marked most discussions in the past. The evil, has 
gone deeper than the isolation of tht curriculum as a whole from 
its social setting. It has resulted in the curriculum,of different 
types of schools being considered as a series of discrete problems. 
The curriculum of the Modern Secondary Schools, that of the 
* academic” Secondary School, of the Primary School, and of 
the Technical School are dealt with apart from the question 
of the content of education as a whole. It is a matter for regret 
that the Board of Education set up a Committee (the Nor- 
wood Committee) to deal with the question of the curriculum 
of Secondary Schools. Obviously, what is to be the content of 
education in such schools depends upon the content of education 


as a whole, and then upon the division of this content into sec- . 


‘ions appropriate to the stage of development of children in 
varicus types of schools. What the Secondary Schools are to 
teach depends upon what foundations the Nursery, Infant, and 
Primary Schools lay and upon what follows the Secondary 
School stage. The Secondary School curriculum, by itself, is 
rootless and roofless. 

Again, whenever the school-leaving age has been raised, or 
when new conditions have made it necessary to incorporate some 
new field of knowledge into that taught in the schools, there has 
been little attempt to deal with the matter in a scientific manner. 
An extended school life has often been viewed as giving only the 
possibility of adding a little more to the existing content. The 
suitability of this content for the age range of the cliildren con- 
cerned has rarely been investigated. It is assumed that it is 
satisfactory, and this view has gone unchallenged. And necessary 
new knowledge or techniques have had to fight the ‘ vested 
interests ’ of the old for a place on the time-table. The question 
has been, “ Can we find time for it? ” and not “ Is it essential? ” 
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The underlying assumption again is that the existing content is 
satisfactory, and further, that a curriculum is a collection of 
units which can be included or excluded without much effect 
upon the purpose of education. 

The growth .of necessary new knowledge—scientific and 
sociological—has, in recent years, been so great that these pro- « 
cedures will no,longer serve us. More than this, to continue to 
use them is dangerous, directly to the functioning of the schools 
and, through them, to the creativeness of the community. The 
time is ripe for a thorough overhaul of the content of the cur- 
riculum, in order to make it an effective and efficient instrument 
in @stablishing and maintaining a dynamic, democratic society. 


Content and Its Relevancy 

Up to the present moment, most discussion about education 
has turned upon questions ef organisation—the types of schools 
to be established, the training of teachers, the relation of industry 
to education, and soon. ‘That this has been so is understandable. 
The relation. of the structure of the educational system to the’ 
purposes of society is more evident to the interested layman than 
is that ofthe curriculum. ~ Yet it is true that what is to be taught, 
and how it is to be taught,.will do much to determine the struc- 
ture of the educational system. . This point of view was clearly 
stated in a leading article which appeared in The Times 
Educational Supplement for July 11th, 1942. “ Curriculum Reform 
should be the keystone of our plans for post-war reconstruction. 
No considered judgment concerning the recruitment and training 
of teachers can be reached unless we know the kinds of service 
teachers will be expected to undertake. Estimates of the cost of 
a post-war building programme, of the time this will take, the 
labour it will absorb, or the materials jt will consume, are quite 
valueless unless we have a clear idea of what sort of buildings will 
be required, and that can only be determined when we have 
settled the types of activities to be carried on in them.” And 
again, in the same article, “ So long as the content of education 
remains, as it largely is today, alien to the nature of the child, 
and irrelevant to the needs of society, there is no prospect that 
industry can minister to education. But give education a social 
purpose, and relate that purpose to the social purpose of industry, 
and an integration becomes at once not merely desirable, but 
inevitable, No administrative reform can give education a social 
purpose, for this can be discovered only im what is taught and 
déne in the schools. And not in the schools of one range only; 
there could be no greater mistake than to imagine that the 
problem of curriculum reform is confined to the post-primary 
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schools. The problem is one concerning the entire range of 
education, including adult education . . . the education of the 
young should be regarded as covering the period from birth to 
the age of citizenship, and as falling into three stages roughly 
` equal in length: the Nursery stage from birth to about 7; the 
* Primary stage from 7 to 13 or 14; and the Post-Primary or 
Secondary stage from about 13 or 14.to 21. The curriculum for 
the first stage largely determines that for the second, and that 
for the first and second (the two must be conceived and regarded 
as a whole) that for the third; while the three stages of the educa- 
tion of the young (again conceived as a unity) form the founda- 
tion, and largely determine the limits, of the education of*the 
adult.” > 


The Council for Curriculum Reform : Principles and Aims j 


It was a-consideration of these facts that moved the members 
of the Council for Curriculum Reform to undertake ‘its task 
some four years ago. The origin of the Council and the pro- 
gress it has made have been outlined in the introduction to this 
volume. In brief, the Council had a desire to consider the 
fundamental principles upon which a curriculum, adequate to 
the needs of modern man in a modern society, should be based; 
and then to apply these principles in an attempt to devise an 


integrated curriculum at all stages of the educational ‘process. . 


Such a curriculum would be integrated, it was considered, in two 
dimensions. At any stage, the needs of the child at that stage 
should lead to a horizontal integration; the common purpose of 

education should integrate it vertically throughout the educa- 
tional process. 

From what has been said already it is clear that, in the first 
place, a clear view of the nature of the society under considera- 
tion was essential. The Council accepted the following prin- 
ciples as the basis of their social outlook. 

(1) That it is desirable that there should be a further develop- 
ment of a form of society with a planned economy, which is 
consistent with the maintenance of democratic principles. 

(2) That the contents of the school curriculum, and the 
teaching methods, should be determined by their relevance to 
the fulfilment of human needs within such a society. ae 
_ (3) That, therefore, the criteria by which education should be 
judged are that it must promote both the fullest possible personal 
development and the most effective participation in a planned 
democratic society. 

Based upon these principles, the immediate aim of the research 
undertaken by the Council can be Stated in the following terms: 
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Tt was proposed to investigate the means by which the separate 
activities of the curriculum could best achieve their objectives 
in accordance with these principles, and also, the means by which 
these separate activities could be related to each other so as to 
pursue an integrated purpose. This general approach to the 


problem leads to the necessity for devising a working method. K 


In the first place, the objectives of any group of activities and the 
manner in which they relate to the fulfilment of personal, social, 
@conomic, or otker human needs, must be considered. Then 
follows the problem of the achievement of the objectives, i.e. 
the organisation of the subject-matter and the techniques of 
pr&entation; in other words, the method of teaching. 

This problem has to be considered both in relation to the type 


. of school and to the maturity and ability of the pupils. The 


balance of intellectual and practical subjects has to be considered, 
and then the question of wkat parts of the curriculum shall be 
compulsory,and of where some freedom of choice shall be allowed. 
This question of what is core and what is periphery in the 
curriculum is of great importance. The core of the curriculum 
is that minimum content which it is necessary for everyone to 
have in order to be able to live a satisfactory life in a modern 
society.. The periphery comtains the-rest. Some of this may be 
common to groups who are to follow the same or similar occupa- 
tions; some of it is the field in which personal interests develop. 
It is possible that the core is of greater importance in. the 
earlier stages of education than it is in the later ones. What it is 
necessary to know, is the content of this core, and the age at which 
it can be most effectively and economically acquired. Much 
research is still necessary on the point. In all this it has ¢o be 
borne in mind that there are obstacles to any radical change in 
the curriculum. These obstacles arise mainly from the hold that 
the traditional curriculum has on the minds of many education- 
ists. Part of the problem of curriculum reform centres round the 


a question of devising means for implementing necessary changes. 


Rbove all is the need for finding integrating principles—means 
for welding the various activities into the service of a purpose. 
Requisites for a Sound Curriculum i 

> The main lines of a curriculum should emerge from a con- 
sideration of the needs of children at different stages of develop- 
ment, in relation to the conditions of the society in which they 
live today, and of the society of tomorrow in which they will live 
as adults. A very brief consideration of the existing secondary 
school curriculum will show how little relevance much of what is 
taught has to the children’s needs in the present-day highly 


ae 
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technicalised civilisation. All institutions tend to lag behind 
social change, and the curriculum, as one institution, is not 
exempt from this process. Originally a subject is included in 
the curriculum because there is a social demand for it. Once 
there, it becomes part of the established institution and any 


` suggestion to remove it, or to vary its accepted scope, is resisted 


for reasons other than its social relevance. An unscientific belief 
in the theory of the transfer of training is the basis of much of the 
argument for the retention of subjects in thetcurriculum when 
they have ceased to have any real grounds for inclusion in it. 
This does not mean that everything taught must be of immediate 
practical utility. It does mean, however, that transfer must be 
ensured, ‘and not merely assumed. This can only be accom- 
plished by making clear in the minds of both the pupils and the 
teachers those features of the subject-matter which cay be 
fruitfully generalised. This is particularly valuable when the 
social relevance of the knowledge being acquired is made plain. 

This criterion of social relevance will prevent the curriculum 
builder from falling into the very prevalent tendency of working 
out the needs of the child in an artificial, abstract, and schematic 
manner. There is a temptation to discuss the needs of the child 
instead of the needs (here and now) ofthis child. Such discussions 
are unreal; a child’s needs must be related to his or her re- 
actions to specific situations—personal and social. The cur- 
riculum has to be so framed that it uses the psychological re- 
searches on the development of children and young people, an 
also the relevant sociological data. 

_ Another “prominent consideration in the mind of the cur- 
riculum planner must be the need for integration. In fact, one 
of the major criticisms that can be levelled at the existing cur- 
riculum is that valuable qualities are aimed at but are all too 
rarely achieved. Children must find the present time-table a 


-very disjointed and piecemeal affair; mainly because of the tra- 


ditional compartmentation of the subject-matter. The means 
whereby this evil may be remedied demand careful researcil- 
This may involve some readjustment of subject boundaries in 
order that the needs of the children may be more adequately 
met. But it is evident, from what has been written earlier in 
this chapter, that the re-drafting of curricula will not in itse! 
bring about the desired integration. If it is effective, the 
integration will appear in the child’s life and work. 

At this point the search for an adequate curriculum impinges 
upon that of the training of teachers. There is a great need for 
specialist teachers who are trained to co-operate in the achieve- 
mentofcommon ends. In many.respects, increasing specialisation 
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has made teachers as wise as owls in an ever-narrowing field 
but as blind as bats over an ever-widening one. Such specialists 
are for ever demanding more time and more facilities for their 
own subject, and a desire for prestige in the wider social world iSi 
reflected as a desire for prestige for their particular subject in 
the curriculum. In the community the lesson of co-operation — 
for the achievement of a purpose has to be learned. In the 
school each specialist has to work not for an end peculiar to 
Himself and his subject, but for the achievement of the common 
purpose of the educational process. This need may well lead to 
the development of teachers trained to integrate the activities 
of ifdividual children. 


Oli and New 

At one time the three R’s were considered to be the core 
subjects of the curriculums and this tradition still exercises 
considefable influence on educational thought. The develop- 
ment of elementary education for all children during the nine- 
teenth century was a response to the prevailing economic con- 
ditions. It was felt by those in power that the masses of workers 
in an expanding industrial society must be disciplined and 
trained in certain habits and attitudes. The current conception 
of popular education rarely passed beyond this stage. A cur- 
riculum based upon the three R’s was held to provide the basic 
minimum of general knowledge and skill required by the indus- 
trial worker. It was also held to be of value as a means of 
‘mental discipline °. ; 

Since those days society has become more complex and tech- 
nicalised, and it is significant that this increasing complexity has 
resulted in the demand of some form of secondary education for 
all. It is clear that the period of preparation required for any 
society is a function of its complexity, and it is this fact that makes 
it urgently necessary for a reconstruction of the curriculum in the 


' light of the needs of the children who will have to live in the 


modern type of society. The distinctive features of present-day - 
society are based upon the natural and social sciences, and 
therefore these demand a prominent place in the curriculum. 


Gorev. Periphery @: à 
These considerations give the common core of the curriculum 
on the intellectual side: The basic minimum will be the native 
language, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences. P 
This development of the content of the core of the curriculum 
has to be considered in connection with the development which 
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has taken place in the whole concept of education. In the early 
nineteenth century it was seen just as schooling. The social 
developments of that century have led to education being now 
viewed as the preparation of the whole child for his life as a” 
whole, not merely as his equipment with certain special skills 
and habits. Education, health, nutrition, and so on are aspects 
of the problem of child development. This has led to a con- 
sideration of health education and of nutrition and physical 
training ‘in relation to the whole problem. "So, too, creative 
and aesthetic activities have been considered, while there 
has been an increasing demand for a fuller and mose con- 
crete interpretation of social and moral education. Whereas 
the nineteenth-century society demanded a minimum of educa- 
tion for its citizens, in order that they might be literate and have 
-~ a sense of order, the twentieth-century society realises that, in 
order to function effectively, its citizens must have a maximum 
of education and that this maximum must include, knowledge, 
skill, creativeness, and moral qualities. Otherwise, the complex 
mass society of the twentieth century transforms itself into a 
totalitarian state. 
In addition to this group of basic studies and activities for all, 


individual differences of taste and témperament have to be taken ` 


into account and specialised training has to be provided. This 
is the periphery field. By about the age of 13, the special 
abilities of a child can be diagnosed and his future career fore- 
shadowed. At this stage the time devoted to the core subjects 
has to be cut down in order that optional studies and selective 
‘activities can be provided for special groups. These optional 
studies may mean further work in any one of the fields already 
mentioned or work in any other subject, e.g. a foreign language 
or an additional science. $ 
It is clear that this specialisation will increase with the years 
and that the common core will decrease, but the latter should 
never entirely disappear. There are aspects of the basic studies 
‘which should be continued throughout the secondary school 
career and even at the University level. 2% 
“These considerations lead to the conception of an elastic 
curriculum based upon areas of study rather than upon subjects. 
They demand a maximum of integration within each area, ant 


scope for a variation of the time allotted to the cémmon core < 


and the periphery in accordance with the needs and abilities 
of individual children. In short, the curriculum has to . be 
fitted to the children and not the children to the curriculum. 
When considering the amount of ground to be covered in each 
area of study, it is important to remember the distinction: that 
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can be drawn between ‘ background” or £ recognition > know- 
ledge and ‘utilisable’ knowledge. A more detailed discussion 


on this point will be found in the chapter on Science: 


For the realisation of the objectives referred to in this chapter, » 
use of the newest* means of communication, the radio and the 
film, is essential. It is significant that, at the present moment, _ 
they are not found necessary in school. The present curriculum 
does not need them, It is noteworthy that they are referred to 
ag ‘aids’ and never spoken of as vital and necessary instruments. 

It is the fact that the present curriculum does not need them that 
accounts for the slowness of their spread in the schools. But 
for some of the areas of study to which reference has been 
made, their use is as necessary today as are books and scientific 


apparatus. 


5, $ 
Summary. 
nd , . . . > 
From the sabove discussion, the principles which have 


guided 


the work: of the Council so far should be clear. First, the 
principles upon which the kind of society that we visualise 
is based are stated. These determine the purpose of the whole 
process of education. The purpose of education determines, in 
its turn, both the content of the curriculum and the methods of 
„instruction. The content can be viewed as being composed of 
two parts—the common core essential to all and the periphery 
wherein specialisation takes place. The core is more prominent 
in the earlier stages of education, the periphery during the later 
ones. The increasing complexity of society has led to a widening 
concept of education and the curriculum must take account of 
this and be extended accordingly. At every stage the social 
relevance of the subject area under consideration must be taken 
into consideration and there must be integration at each stage 
and between the various stages. Only so can the purpose of 


. education be achieved. 


The chapters which follow give in some detail the results of 
the considerations of the Council up to the present. They are 


offered as a contribution to the solution of a problem of far- 


reaching importanc ares 
discovered and the final report of the Council will be 


to these outstanding problems. 4 


a 
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e. Much still remains to be done and to be~ 


devoted ` 
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CHAPTER II 


GROWING UP IN THE MODERN WORLD 


. CHILDREN today grow up in a puzzling, difficult, and unstable 


world, a world the social and economic structure of which has 
altered more during the last fifty years than during the previous 
hundred. As we pointed out in the previous chapter, a host of 
educational problems arises from this fact, and their complexity 
cannot be understood apart from it. To solve these probiems 
will require strenuous effort, fresh and honest thinking, and a 
vast amount of experimenting. We must be prepared for bold 


- and radical innovation, for we can no longer rely as mugh as 


our predecessors did on traditions; many of which have become 
irrelevant. We must be prepared, once again, to ask the funda- 
mental questions: In what sort of society is the new generation 
growing up? Do we fully take into account the nature of the 
children we teach? Does our educational regimen meet their 
needs? Are the aims we set ourselves relevant to the situation 
now? Are our methods well suited to the realisation of our 
aims? 

It is not our intention to present here a survey of modern 
society—elsewhere we refer readers to books which admirably 
perform this task. Yet, in order that our proposals may be seen 
in proper perspective and their range and bearing rightly appre- 
ciated, we feel bound to indicate at least a few of the socia 
changes and tendencies which appear to us of profound import- 
„ance and which have influenced our thinking. 


Changes in Family Life 

We begin by noting that the structure and functions of the 
family are no longer what they were a hundred years ago. ey 
most children grew up with the companionship of brothers and 
sisters whose ages were not very different from their own. Fur 
ther, usually, groups of families, related by blood or marrage, 


lived in the same locality and all the members knew each other 


intimately. It would be shortsighted to underestimate the 
educational importance of all this: constantly to ‘meet people 
whose loyalty and affection cannot be doubted and who can 
speak with absolute frankness has a lasting influence on soci 

development. The experience thus gathered serves to knoe 
off rough edges, to diminish selfconsciousness, to prevent 
priggishness. Today, the only child is common and only rarely 
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do we find three or more children in a family. _ In addition, 
the population is more mobile, so that uncles and aunts, grand- 
parents, cousins, often live so far away as to be practically 
strangers, 

Again, in the days before modern urban development, most 
children grew up in or about a farm. Everyone they met hada ` 
clearly realisedeand well-understood function in the economic 
and social world. The children learned, by first-hand experience, 
the fundamental ‘techniques used to produce the necessities of 
life: the care of animals, the preparation of the soil, the sowing of 
seeds. o Often the parents themselves produced the greater part 
of the food consumed and even of the clothing worn, and in these 
tasks the children helped. In a word, the family, together with 
the neighbouring families, constituted an almost autarkic pro- 
duciag and consuming unit. The sub-unit—the immediate 
family itself—was highly integrated and, so to speak, homo- 
geneous. It kept together for work, for worship, for recreation, 
for play. Its chief members—the father and the mother—were 
equally important and equally necessary human beings with 
much the’same range of experiences and interests. : 

All this has changed. Productive functions have usually been 
concentrated in the father? who has become a money-getter; 
consuming functions usually in the mother, the money-spender. 
Food, clothing, even amusements are now purchased for cash. 
The family probably does not go to church at all and rarely goes 
out as a unit—different members visit the cinema, the club, or 
the public-house at different times. 

There is also another new factor, though of less importance than 
before the war, namely, the prevalence of unavoidable unemploy- 
ment. Every child knows that the stability ofthis family and his 
own security depend entirely upon the continuing money-earning 
power of his father. But the latter may still suddenly lose his job 

through no fault of his own, simply through the operation of 
* mysterious, ill-understood forces. To a working-class family— 

dnd most families are such—this is a major tragedy because there 
exists no financial reserve, no cushion, to absorb the shock. 
Unemployment means a sudden descent from decent comfort to 
penury and want. Before the war four-fifths or perhaps even 
“tine-tenths of the population of Britain were haunted by this 
spectre; The effect on the children was tremendous: a safe and 


Secure background is an absolute necessity for their full and 


healthy development. Sas 

It is probably unnecessary to carry our analysis any further. 
A little thought will provide many other examples of changes 
that have occurred and which are still proceeding. We may sum 
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them~all up by saying that the family is no longer the safe, 
secure, simple haven of refuge which it once was, and that it no 
longer offers such rich and educative experiences as it did. 
Obviously, this means that the school will have to attempt to 
provide for needs no longer met outside it, andithat teachers will 
have to extend the horizons of their thinking. 5 


~ a 


Urbanisation fi p 


Not only has the growing child’s social habitat altered in a 
fundamental way; so too, has his natural physical habitat. A 
hundred years ago, even in Britain, most children were born in 
the country; to-day the majority of them are born in a city or 
suburb. They are no longer closely and sensuously in contact 
with the revivifying cycle of the seasons or with the processes of 
animal life. For many the only ‘opportunity for seeing non- 
human living things—apart from pets—is an occasional visit to 
a park. Their playgrounds are paved streets or courtyards, 
instead of open fields and woods. These new conditions do not 
necessarily mean a loss of physical health or a lower expectation 

_ of life—indeed, the general rise in wages and the fruits of scien- 
tific technology have brought about enormous improvements in 
diet and in housing conditions, which have resulted in markedly 
increasing the medium height and weight of children, and in 
lowering the incidence of minor diseases. But the price is 
probably paid in other ways: possibly in an increase of nervous 
tension and of neuropathic symptoms. Among adults, both the 
suicide rate and the insanity rate are rising, and diseases such as 
cancèr, diabetes, and digestive disorders are becoming more 
frequent. More accurate diagnosis may to some extent serve to 

` explain part of the increased prevalence of such troubles—but 15 
it altogether fanciful to look upon them as indices of nervous an 
mental tension? Rest and relaxation help to cure or alleviate 
them, but it is so difficult to secure quietness in the turmoil © 
our cities. 2 

Again, it is well to note that lessened contact and lessened 
familiarity with the facts of animal reproduction necessary 
produces a changed attitude towards sexual life. The basis © 
experience is no longer there: it becomes more difficult to see rma 
sexual reproduction a natural process which links “man to the 
rest of the living world. In books, advertisements, films, and so 
on, the entire stress is laid on secondary and derived character- 


istics of human sex behaviour. How far are the difficulties which: 


later arise between men and women, husbands and wives, 
related to this change? Are normal modes of adjustment 
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rendered more difficult in consequence? It would probably be 

well for teachers to bear all this in mind, and to note that 

proper provision for sex education is now necessary as never 

before. 

_ Important though all this may be, yet another point is pos- 
> sibly even more fundamental. When children grew-up in small 


villages, it was comparatively easy for them to integrate their: 


world, to make “it cohere into a significant pattern. Everyone 
they met—the miller, the baker, the farmer, the blacksmith— 
had his well-understood place in the community: clearly, the 
well-being of each was the condition for the well-being of all. 


It wasa small world, that of the rural community, but it was 


well-mapped, coherent, understandable, functional. Things are 
different in.a modern city. Social classes are, to a large extent, 
Segregated from one’another, and the processes of production are 
carriéd on in closed factories where mysterious machines turn 
out an endless and variegated stream of products. Home and 
workshop, garden and field are separated. Services are pro- 
vided by impersonal institutions: the ‘Gas Company,’ the “Bus 
Service,’ the ‘Railway’ and so on. There is no obvious 
coherence: the high degree of integration of activity which exists 
can be apprehended and understood only through an intellectual 
and imaginative effort beyond the conceptual power of most 
people. Few make this effort: they are content to accept the 
mystery and to live in a society the structure, the function- 
ing, and the controlling of which they do not understand. Is 
It to be wondered that dictatorship seems *now less repellent 
than it did? 
. To young people, growing up in this complex and apparently 
Mcoherent society, this situation is perplexing. For instance, 
they realise that they will have to earn their living, to find a 
Satisfying job with ‘good prospects’. But the variety of possible 
Choices is bewildering. In a village, they would have had to 
= choose between at most four or five possibilities. Their friends 
and parents knew all about the advantages and disadvantages 
Of each, and were well qualified to guide and advise. In a city, 
Owever, there are many hundreds of different openings, and no 
One scems to know enough about them to give worth-while 
advice, Obviously, what we have just said indicates a gap mm 


Sur social arrangements; it underlines a task which our schools _ 


Will cerfainly have to take in hand. Vocational guidance will 
thee to be provided and, moreover, teachers will have to do Saal 
an they have in the past to help young people to map the worl 
cy live in: and, thus, to remove fear by dispelling mystery. 

€ shall return to these points again later on in the chapter. 
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Dependence on Scientific Research 


- We come now to another feature of industrialised city life, 
distinct from those just considered, namely its ever-increasing 


‘dependence on the results of scientific research. In Very many 


homes, one finds a radio set, a gas cooker, electric light. The 
telephone, the electric motor, the refrigerator, the movic- 
projector are familiar to all. Factories are, crowded with 
scientific instruments of all types—photo-electric cells, thermo- 
static controls, electrical measuring devices, eté. Two things are 
to be noted about this development, which has become marked 
only since the beginning of the present century. First, that most 
people are just as ignorant of the theory and ideas embodied in 
these new appliances and processes as a Central African native 
or an Australian Blackfellow would be. They accept the 
mystery, and by their acceptance and wonder strengthen their 
own credulity and weaken their resistance to propaganda, 
Secondly, science advances very fast and continyally makes 
progress. Thus a society based upon it is committed thereby to 
constant change, and the persons that constitute it learn to expect 
it. Unfortunately their willingness to change does not extend 
beyond the merely material aspects of life: it affects in no way 
their modes of thinking; their ideas on morality or ethics, their 
conventions regarding economic and political organisation. As 
a result, we have the curious spectacle of a society the members 
of which expect and welcome fundamental changes in their 
physical mode of life but remain obstinately attached to outworn, 
irrelevant, and unsuitable mores and customs. 


Shifting Values 


, Yet this does not mean that they feel as sure and certain of the 
rightness of their views as they once did. So much has changed, 
so much has been proved wrong, everything seems so different: 
old ideas and conventions are no longer respectable ‘simply 
because they are old or widely accepted, Everyone is puzala 
and doubtful about many fundamentals, Should the rights of 
private property always be considered sacred? Are extra- 
marital relations always wrong? Is absolute freedom to be 
desired above all? Can one believe stories of miracles? Sheuld 
one accept the dogmas of religion? Is the profit-motive ‘a 
morally acceptable one? A list of questions like these can be 
lengthened indefinitely. They all touch fundamental issues and 
everyone knows that no easy and assured answer can be given 
to any of them. _ Fixed standards have gone, the barriers to 
thought, speculation, doubt, and heresy are down, Once, not 
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long ago, old people when consulted by the young in such 
matters would have answered with confidence and serenity. 
Now, the wise judges and counsellors often reveal themselves as 
puzzled and rather unhappy old people, almost as much in need 
of guidance as the.young, though probably more prejudiced. 


°* Jt isin this world of shifting, changing values, where none dares 


to speak with certainty, that the child and the adolescent of our 
day has to build his spiritual habitation. Obviously, the task of 
adjustment is indeea formidable and there is a crying need for all 
the assistance which education is capable of providing. 

The school, however, is in a difficult situation, for it is itself 


. deeply affected by the difficulties and troubles of the society it 


serves.. The purposes it strives to realise are those acceptable to 
the €ommunity which nourishes it. And what are these purposes 


«and ideals? Are they coherent, well-integrated, compatible with 


one another? On the contrary: antagonistic and irreconcilable 
codes of behayiour and modes of thinking are fostered by different 
groups and institutions. For example, in the home and in the 
church, every effort is made by precept and example to teach the 
young to be loving, helpful, and co-operative. The school and 
the business world, however, foster competition and selfish 
individualism. What happens to the examinee who helps his 
neighbour or to the business man who does good to his com- 
petitor? Take another instance: young people are stimulated to 
desire early economic independence: it is clear to them that only 
by earning their own living will they become free from the 
tutelage of their seniors, and that only as a result of such 
independence can they secure a fully adult, respected status and a 
satisfactory sexual life. At the same time, all sorts of obstacles 
are put in their way: the period of training is lengthened for 
many, salary scales are often arranged in such a way as to favour 
the old or the childless and soon. Or as a last example, consider 
the enormous stress which is laid in films, advertisements, novels, 
radio, and even in school and home on the importance of * getting 
on™ making a lot of money and becoming rich. It seems to 
young people that only through wealth can happiness and full 
freedom be secured. Yet, at the same time, the growth of 
large-scale industry and of monopolistic’ capitalism make the 
path” to fortune ‘an increasingly difficult one. To stimulate 
material wants excessively, while offering inadequate satisfactions, 
is unwise and wrong. Unhappiness and frustration are inevitable 
results, 

To tackle these proble: 
about the task of helping you 
this conflict of ideals, to assis 


ms energetically, and deliberately to set 
ng people to find their way amongst 
t them to make the adjustments 
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needed to grow up into effective and happy individuals, would 
clearly call for a fundamental reconstruction of our whole educa- 
“tional system. _ The organisation of our schools, the facilities at 
the disposal of our teachers, the content of our curricula, the 
“accepted methods of classroom teaching were not developed to 
serve such aims. Hence, until now educators have tended, to‘ 
retreat-and have avoided facing the issues. We believe that this 
“is a response unworthy of what should be our professional 
standards. It is high time that we began'experimenting in a 
bolder and freer fashion. After all, we have nothing to lose 
but our chains! Even within the present educational fyamework 
we could certainly bring about radical changes in our curricular 


offerings, making them more relevant to the needs of the young 
people in our care. : ¢ 


Economic Problems of Young People . a 


Let us try now to specify some of the problems which «worry and 
concern, often unconsciously but none the less deeply, young 
people who are growing up in a modern industrial society. 3 

We need not say much here about the needs and problems of 
the very young children in nursery, infant, or junior schools— 
we consider these in some detai in Chapter IV of this book 
(page 57). Our immediate concern is with boys and girls 
between the ages of, say, 12 or 13 and 17 or 18; that is, with the 
pre-adolescent and adolescent period. s 

Investigation and research leave no doubt that the first and 
most general of all the problems which these. young people face 
is that of finding a job which will satisfy them and which offers 
Some prospect of security and advancement. Nevertheless, it 
would probably be a mistake to think that in itself it is the 


actual © getting a job’ which matters to them. What they are 
after, fundamentally, 


fter ally, is securing for themselves a’ worthy and 
significant place in the adult world, and a paid job, or, in the 
case of girls, marriage to a man with such a job, seems to be a 
necessary condition for this achievement. In a society Very 
different from ours this concern would manifest itself in different 
‘forms. _ Young people in a primitive community, or the children 
of the serfs on a mediaeval manor, would certainly not be con- 
cerned with “getting a job? and that particular worry would be 
removed. It is only in a money-getting and money-spending 
economic system, at a somewhat advanced s t 


ut ad: tage of disintegration, 
that the grown-up concern with jobs percolates down to their 
children. r he 

From the point of view of teachers, two reflections follow 


“immediately from the above considerations. In the first place, 
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they must bear in mind that the young people under their charge 


are anxious to play honourable and acceptable rôles in adult 


society. Therefore openings must deliberately be made for 
activities in which they discharge useful and recognised functions, 


„and this is all the*more necessary if they are, for most of their 


time, kept in statu pupillari. We need have no fear that they 
would not property discharge such functions: our experience of 
how during the wer young adolescents eagerly discharged fire- 
watching duties, performed agricultural work, undertook the 
collection of salvage, and prepared themselves for military duties, 
should conyince.the most sceptical. 

_In the second place, it is obvious that we have, in this voca- 
tional interest, a powerful conative urge which it is stupid to 
ignore in teaching. To exhibit to our pupils the ways in which 
the fieklrof study or the activity we propose to them may later ~ 
help them to secure a job or to play a more effective part in 
adult life"is obviously a wise move. There is certainly nothing 
in the least derogatory to the dignity of our subjects in treating 
them like this. While no one would urge that vocational 
utility is the sole, nor even the main, value of a subject, it is yet 
certain that useful subjects are better worth attention than 
useless ones. S 

It should not be thought that the needs of our pupils in the 
economic sphere can be satisfactorily met simply by helping to 
equip them for doing useful work. There is, in addition, the 
need to equip them for the wise spending of their money and 
for the wise use of the many services available in a modern 
community. The multitude of things now available is a source 
of confusion, a confusion which mendacious advertising does little 
to cure. In the simpler world of yesterday, more dominated than 
ours by tradition and custom and less open to novelty, there was 
certainly little need for ‘consumer guidance.’ Young people 
could be trusted to pick up incidentally from their parents and 

Iders what knowledge they required. Today, it is certain that 
instruction would be helpful, and that every subject area from 
Mathematics or Science to English or History could make a 
contribution. It is equally certain that an adequate contri- 
bution, will not be made unless the teachers are conscious that 
1t Should be made. LES 
Lastly; and still in connection with these needs-and problems 


Of adolescents in economic relationships, we would urge that no 


. 
' 
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Young person should grow up nowadays without having paid a 
good deal of attention to the ways in which the community as a 
Whole tackles its economic problems. Every citizen should be 
elpéd to an understanding of the ways in which natural energy 
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is harnessed, materials transformed, goods made and distributed. 
Everyone should understand how our economic life is organised 
and run, and should know something about the fundamental 
techniques employed. 


o 


Problems in Human Relationships C 


From the age of 13 or 14, we find that yourg people begin to 
take interest in the opposite sex and to ‘make dates’ with each 
other. This is perfectly normal and it would be unwise to frown 
upon it—indeed, their new mode of behaviour has important 
educative effects, for instance by arousing new emotions and by 
increasing self-respect and assurance. \/ 

With harmoniously integrated individuals this sex maturation 
raises no special difficulties. They find it easy to make contact 
with friends of both sexes, they have no doubts regarding their 
own adequacy, their feelings grow and develop in a happy way, 
they easily find a suitable mate. Others, however, fora variety 
of reasons find the whole thing disturbing and profoundly 
troubling. They feel diffident and self-conscious, they think 

_ themselves too fat or too thin or too tall or too short to be attrac- 
tive, too stupid to be pleasant companions. In a word, they 
have grave doubts regarding theif own normality and fear that 
no one will ever want them or love them. Here again, modern 
society—dominated by financial-commercial interests—does 
much by its pervasive advertising as well as in subtler ways to 
intensify such feelings. One need think only of the crazes 
stimulated by the cinema, the magazines, the press generally, for 
slimming, for cosmetics, and for smart clothing, all of which are 
presented as though they were essential requirements without 
which no one can be attractive, to see how many people are 
constantly made to feel inadequate. A better and more wide- 
spread understanding of what is meant by ‘ normality —a term 
properly applied not to individuals but only to colléctions— 
might help to eradicate many foolish feelings. A better under-' 


standing of human psychology, too, might help our young - 


people to understand how very little human beings are really and 
permanently affected by mere externals. 

Evidently questions like those just discussed are related to the 
whole problem of sex education, and the latter in turn is related 
to the wider problem of education for family living and for 
parenthood. i } 

The problems met by our young people in face-to-face human 
relationships are not concerned only with their adjustments to 
age-mates of both sexes. In addition, they also have to come to 
terms with their parents, with their relatives, and with their 


a Ce a wee 


o 


-groups are directly controlled “by the members 
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seniors. At the superficial level, of course, there is no difficulty. 
All that has to be learned is a certain simple code of manners— 
though it should be noted that gaps here (as in knowledge of 
conventionally accepted table manners, etc.) may have a serious 


_ effect in hampering social development. With older people 


whom one meets on intimate terms, parents and relatives for 
example, the preblems are more difficult. The gap between the 
generations, as wd have remarked earlier, is greater than it has 
ever been and people’s experience of life is more specialised than 
ever before. As a result, young” people nowadays often get 
impatieht, with their elders, question the relevance of their 
experiences, doubt their wisdom, feel misunderstood. Instead of 
reyerencing age, they condemn the ‘old fogeys > who seem to 
stand in their way and to prevent fuller and richer living. 
Misumderstandings between people who want to love one another 
are tragic. It seems, indeed? that one could very well make out 
a case for explaining the old to the young—in the hope that the 
latter might become more charitable and more understanding! 
It is unnecessary to multiply examples ofthis sort. Our object 


here was mainly to point out that there is an important class | 


of adolescent problems, those that arise in face-to-face human 


` relationships, which tends to “þe forgotten by teachers, and to the 


solution of which curricular studies might contribute. Perhaps 
we might even be wise in copying and adapting the American 
experiment, which has proved very successful, of setting up a 
‘Personal Adjustment Service’ for the use of adolescents in 


s 


a 


industrial cities. Here they were given advice regarding per- < 


sonal health and diet, regarding personal problems and (by 
psychologists) regarding difficulties and troubles they had in 
“getting on’ with others. The Gitizens’ Advice Bureaux, of 
course, already perform some of these services for the adult 
section of our population. $ i 


Social-Personal Problems 

As a result of the growing complexity and fragmentation of 
industrial society, institutions of all kinds now play a vastly more 
important réle than formerly. The welfare of all depends on ihe 
smooth and efficient running of health and medical services, © 
Sanitary and sewage disposal authorities, of National Assistance 
and Social“ Insurance, Water Boards, Gas and Electricity 
Corporations, and so on. In addition, everyone now belongs 
to one or more societies pursuing some common interest—a 
Trade Union, a Co-operative Society, a Rotary Club, a 
Professional Association, a ‘Political Party- Some -of these 
themselves, others 


~ 
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elect a Committee or Council, and many are run by more remote, 
rather impersonal agencies. What they all have in common is 
C this; that the effective conduct of the relationships involved 
. depends in large measure upon a conceptual grasp of the nature 
of social and Civic institutions and their functions. Puy 
Tt is unfortunately true that this conceptual grasp is not 
achieved easily, if at all, by young adolescents. +A certain degree 
of maturity is required. To say this, of cours¢, is to advance an 
argument in favour of more extended facilities for adult educa- 
tion. It is to recognise once more the truth of the saying that 
education is essential to democracy. The alternatiyé is the f 
application of the Führer-prinzip: rigid control from above. 
- Clearly, what we have in mind here is what is often called | 
‘Education for Citizenship.’ Our young people should get a | 
grasp of the social principles growing out of their im.xediate q 
| 


experience in the institutional life of their school and community; 
in addition, they should get such understanding of+wider social 
relationships as will enable them to extend the application of 
these social principles to their own wider responsibilities, | 
In our schools, therefore, it would be well if teachers made a 
conscious effort, both in the selection of material included in their 
courses and by their manner of handling it, to make clear to A 
their pupils how a modern society is run and organised. All our 
citizens should have some knowledge of the ways in which natural | 
forces are harnessed, materials transformed, goods manufactured 
and distributed, public services organised, paid for and controlled, 

» the City and the State governed. They should, to some extent, | 
understand what forces are at work changing and shaping our | 
economic life and our social customs. It ill suits the dignity of 
man and is little conducive to his happiness to live in a society 
about whose structure and functioning he knows little or nothing. 


Personal Needs 


_ Over and beyond the needs and problems of young people so 
far discussed here there are still others—perhaps the most 
important of all—which do not readily fall into any of the cate- 
gories so far mentioned. These we propose to consider as 
“personal needs,’ though we must not be taken as suggesting 

_ that such have no relation at all to the social order. Yet, though 
their shape and form is determined by the latter? the young 
person does not immediately and obviously see the connection. 
They appear as if they were concerned only with internal felt 
wants, with his relation to himself, or else with his relations to 
the totality of things. 


Most young people, for instance, desire to keep fit and to be 


| 
| 
| 
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well. lt is true, of course, that by keeping healthy they will be 
better able to discharge their social functions. Yet it is fairly 
certain that this is not the prime reason for desiring health—the 
desire is connected aboye all with the fact that only when well 
does life as a whole seem worth living: it is connected first of all 


“ with one’s personal life. It may, however, be worth noting that 


an early Christian ascetic, a mediaeval monk, or an Indian fakir © 


would not share such feelings. Even desires apparently so 
fundamental are socially conditioned. 

Tt is obvious that if we decide to accept as worthy the young 
pega secre to be healthy, we can make, through the school, 

n important contribution to the achievement of his aim. What 
would be needed is the setting up of appropriate health and 
medical. services, including, if necessary, arrangements for com- 
munabeeding, the provision of playing fields and gymnasia, 
attention in the school to thë teaching of dietetics and hygiene 
(perhaps in eonncction with the teaching of Science), and the 
development through all subjects of the appropriate sentiments 
and attitudes. Even in this apparently non-controversial 
matter, it will be seen that to accept fully and seriously an 
objective not now aimed at (i.e. helping our pupils to be physi- 


cally healthy) would involve us in a drastic reorganisation of our 


schools and curricula! 
Our young people, however, have desires which range far 


beyond the material. For instance, they all realise that music, 
art, and literature are worlds of possible delight. They realise 
that if they make contact with these fields of human activity. 
they will live fuller and richer lives. Our schools, though they 
are not the only gateways to the worlds of aesthetic experience. 
are yet places where it is possible to introduce young people 


‘to them. 4 . . 2 s 
Cognate with the reaching out towards aesthetic experience 1S ~ 


the need, felt by many adolescents, for building up a coherent 
Picture of the world and a satisfying philosophy of life. Young 
people are not really content merely to accept the bits of know- 
ledge presented to them in the different subject-areas and to keep 
them in separate boxes. And they are anxious to find answers 
to fundamental questions, to find their bearings in the world. 
What is man’s place in Nature? How is man related to the 
Universe? What is the purpose of Life? What is the good at 
which we should aim? By what principles should we guide our 
life?” How came the world to be as it is? 

Evidently we cannot give final 
Puzzled and continue to puzz 
impossible, in schools, to discuss them, 

T GE—2 


to show their complexity, 


answers to questions which have 
le philosophers. Yet it is not 
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and to atriye at some sort of temporary, partial answer. To 
some extent, the teacher of science may give his pupils informa- 
- tion relevant to their proper treatment. -From another aspect, 
» . {he teacher of literature or of history can help to illuminate them. 
~ Most of all, perhaps, they are the concern of those who deal 

| with religious, moral, and ethical training. A 
We touch here what is perhaps the most difficult and funda- 
"mental of all the ‘personal needs’ of yong people—their 
” religious needs. Some are drawn, naively and sincerely, 
~~ towards Worship and Faith, and attain serenity of mind and 
"spirit. Others are\assailed by doubts and questioning: They 
are puzzled by the mysteries of the Christian Faith, they ask 
whether God really exists, they wonder whether there is any 
‘proof of immortality. We may well leave on one side the ques- 
tion whether indeed all men everywhere and always, of n=2essity, 
have these religious feelings and*questionings—whether to be 
human is to be religious. The point is that in oumown Society 
it is inevitable that they should be. They may accept or reject 
_» the answers given, but they cannot be indifferent. Our ideas on 
+) > life, death, birth, marriage, and so on being what they are, 
» . Metaphysical obscurities and difficulties arise and religious 


Re 


ve 


account of this fact would be unsatisfactory and incomplete. 
Meeting the Problems 


Our discussion so far will have shown that the problems met 


_ by young people, and their needs, can be grouped roughly into 
four great classes: 


(i) Those which have to do with economic life. > 
(it) Those which have to do with face-to-face personal relation- 
ships. ; 
(iii) Those which arise in the relationships of individuals to 
"Organised or semi-organised groups. k 
i (iv) Those which are largely internal and individual. 
: We are.not, of course, suggesting that all young people are 
_ Conscious of the nature of the problems they encounter, or clearly 
| aware that, in later life, they will come across difficulties such as 
"those we have considered. Some are quite happy and carefree; 
PAER develop satisfactorily, and solve their problems as they g0- 
Others are merely vaguely troubled or worried, without being 
_ able definitely to put their finger on the source of their trouble. 


_ father, have to do with all of them at once. Here, for instance, 


"questions are asked. A school curriculum which took no — 


F Furthermore, often, they are agitated by problems which do not 
fall clearly into any of the categories listed above but which, 


_ 4 an intelligent boy of 16 or 17, the son of poor parents. His 
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teachers say that hé has a good chance of getting a University 
Scholarship and his parents express their willingness to make the 
Sacrifices necessary “to give him his chance’. What is he to 
do? Should he accept this offer? If he does, his parents will 
have to deny themselves all sort of things to which they might —~ 
well look forward, and he himself realises that a University ~ 
education is likely to estrange him from them and from his 
friends. Should he go to work at once, and immediately make 

his contribution to the welfare of his family? Obviously, all 
four of our classes of problems are here simultaneously involved. 

This,showever, is a minor matter, concerned only with the 
adequacy of our analysis. What is more important isto note that 
the method of approach we suggest does stress what is implicit in 
thé above example, namely, that the actual problems of life are 
problems, in relationships, not isolated, abstract problems but, so 
to speak, field-problems. And, also, it facilitates proper appre- 
ciation of the fact that individual development comes about as a 
result of meeting such problems, as a result of adjusting oneself 
satisfactorily to the situations in which one is placed, and of 
reacting to them. It is in this sense that one may say that men 
arè the creators of their own careers, the artists of their own life. 
For the mode of the reaction‘is not fixed and determined before- 
hand: it is largely under the control of the individual concerned, 
once he understands and sees the meaning of what is involved. 
We speak here of adjustment and of reaction. It must be noted, 
however, that retreat is also a mode of reaction. In some cases, 
it may be the only thing possible: the situation may be too 
‘difficult or too complex. In other cases, the adjustments made 
‘May serve only, to worsen the situation; the problems“ are i 
obviously not solved but only shelved and there results a vague, 
general unhappiness and sense of frustration, or even active 
neuropathic symptoms. i AGa 

With most people, however, things go fairly well. They 

~ adjust themselves to the circumstances they find, and secure a 
nicasure of happiness. ‘They do not, of course, solve their prob- 
lems de novo. As a rule, they look around for socially approved 
patterns of behaviour which seem applicable to their actual” 
problems. They find these patterns presented to them in novels, — 
films, plays, newspapers, advertisements, and, of course, con: 
cretely in the behaviour of the groups to which they belong. 

In this way, the whole of our society, by imposing codes of 
behaviour and patterns of adjustment, serves to shape the charac- 
ter and personality ofits members. The school is only one of the 
many agencies by which the result is achieved—but it is perhaps 
‘the most important. For it is the only one which is deliberately 
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planned and consciously used for that purpose, and it makes 
contact with human beings at their most impressionable age. 


The Functions of the School 
Obviously, the continuity and stability of a community cannot 
be ensured unless the great majority of its members accept and 
apply in ordinary situations the socially apprpved patterns of 
thought and of action—under which term we!include here the 
“‘fandamental techniques and knowledges upon which economic 


life depends. In a very simple, unchanging society these - 


patterns are learned more or less unconsciously. When social 
organisation becomes more complex, special institutions are set 
up to make sure that they are learned; the church and the school 
are the most important of these. 
The fundamental functions which schools must therefore fulfil 


are, first, to ensure the performance of those educative processes, 
which are, for some reason, no longer being performed outside it 


and, second, to teach those skills, knowledges, patterns of be- - 


haviour, etc., which are more easily and economically taught by - 
persons specially set apart. Under the second of these headings, 
one would obyiously include the teaching of reading and writing, 
arithmetic, science, etc., and peihaps feeding children and 
looking after their health. Under the first, one would include 
the teaching of ethics and those forms of vocational training 
given in technical schools. Furthermore, it is well to point out 
that, owing to the rapid changes in our social structure mentioned 
earlier in this chapter, many new educational tasks need to be 
taken in hand by our schools—which is the chief argument in 
favoar of radical curriculum reform. 

These, then, are the prime functions of the school, but they are 
certainly not the only ones. Another is the general integration or 
orchestration of the patterns of thought and behaviour into a 
Significant whole, whose parts do not clash and whose elements 
do not war with one another. For if they do, we get ineffective, 

paralysed, frightened individuals. Still another is the encourage- 
ment and development of a sense of self-awareness and a teaching 
of facts and knowledge which have a bearing on the way in which 
the patterns are accepted and applied. For a high degree of 
awareness, regarding our own aims and purposes and regarding 

the tools (material and social) which we use to achieye them, 
would enable the citizens of our community to react more ade- 
quately and satisfactorily. For instance, in this twentieth 
century, such self-awareness would help us to change our culture 

“more quickly and smoothly so that we would be better able to 
reap the rich harvest which lies ready to hand. ë 
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Political Ideals 


The general orchestration of the patterns of thought and 
behaviour into significant wholes can be achieved in a variety 
of ways, appropriate to the structure of the patterns themselves. 

, To these wholes one gives names such as “ The Democratic Way 
~of Life, “Fascism, ‘ Communism,’ © The American Way, and 

so on. We may, of course, put somewhat the same idea in a 

different and les controversial way thus: The needs of young 

people are somewhat vague and general. They have a need for 
security and. recognition, a need for activity, a need to belong 
to the Community and so on. These needs can be satisfied in 
many different ways, and our young people can be persuaded to 
adopt many different patterns of reaction. If their needs are 
met in one way, they become Fascists, if they are met in another, 

~ they become Democrats—that is, in the one case, their habitual 
reaction to situations is what is called Fascist, in the other what © 
is called Bemocratic. Get them into the habit of uncritical 

‘obedience, of acceptance of authority, of the use of force as a 

solution and you produce the former. Get them into the habit 

of rational discussion, of respecting their fellows, of co-operating 

with them and you produce the latter. In a word, a democratic 

society can be run effectively only by people whose patterns of 
| thought, feeling, and action are consonant with democratic 
principles. 

Gertainly, the society in which we live is not a fully democratic 
one: only some of the patterns of life are democratic, others are 
aristocratic, others oligarchic, still others really appropriate to 
a fascist order. And they are certainly not orchestrated into a ~ 
harmonious whole. Nevertheless, the whole of our people arci 
committed, in words and thought at least, to the democratic 
| faith, and we desire, all of us, to embody this faith in the socicty 
| which is now evolving. ’ 


Tt is not enough for us, as educators, to say that we will attempt 
io meet the needs of our pupils and that we must try to give them 
all the help they need in adjusting themselves positively to the 
problems they will encounter. We must, in addition, attempt so 
to meet these needs that, in the process of adjustment, faith in the 


; democratic way of life is strengthened and habits consonant with 


democracy and further it by their- actions. In the words of 
Noah Webster, “ If youth is to grow into, citizens capable of 
furthering democracy, it must be by means of an education — 
Suited to a democracy.” 
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From these considerations, an inescapable conclusion emerges: ~~ 
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© The Democratic Way of Life : i 
The argument so far developed leads therefore, quite ge ep 
~ to a fundamental question, namely: What is to be understood by 
the phrase “The Democratic Way of Life’? To this question 
i be given. For we mean by it 
no simple and easy answer can be g Va 
more than a political system, more even than an attempt, ; 
embody the ideas of freedom and brotherhood into a socia 
structure. It is a way of life more compljcated and Das 
difficult than those that compete with it in the modern world. 

Tt is the heir-of many traditions, a subtle texture woven of many 

Strands. We see it as an attempt to unite the Greck dove of 

freedom, the Roman feeling for law, the Christian love and 
| brotherhood, the mediaeval respect for reason, the seventeenth-. 
” century pursuit of empiricism and science, and—not least—that 
passion for social justice and social equality which animated. the 
reformers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Such statements are too wide and all-embracing for our 
present purpose. It will probably be more useful to attempt to 
> sketch roughly and quickly the characteristics of the ideal 
~ citizen-type of a democratic society. We do this chiefly in order 

_ to show the sort of man we have in mind—we are only too aware 
of the inadequacy of our description. We ‘would add, too, that 
we realise very well that such a type cannot, by the very nature 
of things, be produced by our schools as they are. All we can 
hope is that teachers will attempt to encourage in their pupils 


the growth of at least some of the qualities and attributes gathered 
together in our description of the ideal type. 


First, the most fundamental, a democr 
regard and respect for the personality of other men and women, 
regardless of their race, age, social position, or creed. He feels 
that, everywhere and always, men must be looked upon as ends- 
in-themselyes and never as mere tools for other people’s ends. 
He hates seeing other men exploited or treatéd arbitrarily, 
unjustly, harshly, or brutally: He is revolted when he hears 
about the cruelties inflicted by the Nazis on the Jews and the 
Poles. This he feels as an attack on his own human dignity, In 

Just the same way, he dislikes intensely all idea of exploitation of 
other human beings. He is willing to support political action 
Which will end such abuses, even if he thereby endangers his own 
life. He wants to sce the old cared for, the young educated, the 


i sick and the weak looked after, For such purposes he is willing 
to sacrifice his own comfort. 


, Are not all men brothers with 

equal rights to the good things of the earth? 

"The ideal democratic citizen cares for equality: He is dis- 
comfited when he observes that some men suffer misery and want 


atic citizen has a high 


Science), the needs are far more urgent than they were. ty 
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while others possess too much and enjoy unearned privileges. 
Such a situation he wishes to alter, and he is prepared to envisage ha 
fundamental social changes if they are necessary for this purpose. 
For he believes that all social organisations are but means to Ge 
human ends; ways by which human bemgs may work together ; 
and live together*more fully and richly. o ee 
` Nevertheless, he does not think that it will be necessary to user 
violence to achicye the reorganisation of our economic life. For k. 
he has great faita in the reasonableness of men and in their 
goodwill. He believes that the advance of knowledge will ys 
enable us, in the give and take of life, to solve all the problems 
which face mankind. 

He does not wish to use force to make others do what he wants a 
done, but, on the other hand, he does not want others to impose ; 
their ideas on him. He wishes to participate, in some measure at 
least, in the ordering of his own life and in the political activities 
of his community. Lastly, the passion for equality which 
animated Him does not blind him to the advantages of diversity ~~ 
and he tolerates willingly the idiosyncrasies of others. , 

These, then, are the chief characteristics of the ideal citizen- 
type of a democratic community. They will never be found 
united all together in a single man, but unless they are widely 
spread throughout our community, we shall not move towards 
the achievement of the aims we have set ourselves. Our teachers 
and educators must set themselves seriously to foster in their 


pupils such mental characteristics, or the noble experiment we 777 
have started will fail. i oy 
nt ™ 

Summary + 
We may now attempt to sum up briefly what we have saidin 

F 


this chapter and thereby to indicate our attitude to the problem ~ 
of developing a curriculum’ suited to the needs of the modern ~ 
world. il 
_ We begin by surveying the existing social and economic situa: ~~ 
tion, in order to map roughly the chief problems which our ~ 
young people are meeting and the chief needs they will encounter ~~ 
When they have attained full adulthood. We then find that they 
arc meeting old problems in new guises, that new needs have 
arisen, and that, because the pace of change is now so swift, the ~~ 
adjustments they have to make are more difficult than ever. m] 
Turning our attention to the curriculum of schools we find that i sy 
many of these new needs (e.g. vocational guidance, sex education) ~ 
are not being adequately met and are, indeed, to a large extent, 
ignored. We note, too, that in some cases (e.g. art education, 
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We propose, therefore, that the curriculum be carefully exam- 


ined in the light of our knowledge of human needs rather than of 


our prejudices and vested interests, and the following questions 
asked: 


1. Are there any major needs of our pupils which have not 

been taken into account at all? f L 
2. Has any of the material included become redundant and 

unnecessary because of the social changes that have occurred ? 
This will give us the main subject-areas and abtivities worthy of 


inclusion. Then with tegard to any proposed learning activity 
to be put into the syllabuses, we ask: 


1. How will this help adolescents to meet their needs ôr selye 
their problems? ` 
2. How does this help adolescents to acquire the knowledge and 


to develop the characteristics of personality essential to effective 
living in a democratic Society? : j 


subject, and we do not approach the 
I t end at all. 


and you will 
ct better than 
rpils more,” 


CHAPTER II 


THE STRUCTURE AND CONTENT OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


Tue function of the school, as already pointed out, is to ensure 
continuity and stability in a society which is too complex for all 
the approved attitudes, knowledge, skills to be acquired by direct 
participation or apprenticeship. The curriculum, viewed his- 
torivally, is the formal body of knowledge, skills, attitudes so 
transmitted in a given age as an essential part ofits social heritage. 
Tt ¢onsisis in selections from social experience which are deemed 
necessary for the preservation and development of the particular 
Society. As the pattern of a society changes, we might therefore 
expect te see those changes reflected in the structure and content 


of the curriculum. 


Development 

When we examine the curriculum from this point of view, we 
do indeed find changes, but iñ many periods what will strike us is 
the slowness and small extent of those changes compared with the 
changes in the society outside the school. This is especially 
remarkable in the traditional secondary curriculum from the 
Middle Ages to late in the nineteenth century. This curriculum 
developed out of subjects which were essentially tool studies— 
predominantly Latin, which was necessary both for further study 
and for cultural communication. The complex of forces wich 
produced the Renaissance, the nation-state, the beginnings of 
modern Capitalism, modern democracy, and modern science, arè 
reflected but meagrely in the curriculum. There was at the 
Renaissance a revitalisation of the study of classical languages 
and literature, which, however, soon relapsed into a formal 
linguistic discipline. Little new content was added, although 
from the end of the sixteenth century the dissenting academies 
Showed how both humanistic and naturalistic studies could be 
embodied, and from this time on there was frequent criticism 
Of the traditional curriculum as too sterile and formal to meet 
the needs of the day. We find another revitalisation of classical 
Studies in the nineteenth century, following the neo-humamisite 
movement which developed in Germany in the eighteenth 
Century. But it was not until after the middle of the nineteenth 
Century that the sciences and other studies were at length and 
Teluctantly admitted to the normal grammar school curriculum. 
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Meanwhile these schools, on the Continent, had been incorporated 
in State systems for the training of state officials, public servants, 
-and entrants to the professions, while in this country transformed 
grammar schools became recognised centres for the training of 
gentlemen. In both cases this meant that the traditional 
Curriculum received official sanction and a renewal of prestige. 
We stress these points because the consequences were important 
and persist to this day:—(a) The social prestige associated with 
Classical studies is by no means extinct. (6) The psychological 
justification put forward for these studies—mental training and 
formal discipline—is still influential though discarded*in that 
form by modern psychology. (c) When the new studies were 
admitted to the curriculum, they were admitted as “ subjects ` in 
the sense that Latin was a subject, as having proved that they 
had some of the same disciplinary and cultural value. Methods 
of teaching and text-books for thessciences, modern languages, 
history, and geography showed a marked assimilation to the 
traditional methods of teaching Latin. (d) This remarkable 
toughness of the traditional curriculum, its resistance to change, 
its persistence for two centuries which saw radical changes in the 
society outside the school—these call for some further considera- 


tion by anyone interested in changes in our educational system 
today. 


Conservatism 


_ We should not, of course, be so naive as to expect that a change 
in one area of a social pattern will quickly and automatically 
be matched by helpful modification in all other relevant areas. 
Fundamental social changes will be recognised at first mainly by 
the conflicts and dislocations they give rise to; there will be con- 
flict between the old techniques and the new, between those 
whom the change serves and those it displaces; as far as the 
conflict is conscious, it may be fought out in areas seemingly 
remote from that in which the change was initiated. We should 
expect to find a maximum resistance in any area of human 
conduct which, if it were pulled into line, would vitally accelerate 
the process of change throughout the whole pattern. We must 
remember that most men do not change their habits readily, 
and having accepted a change in some one respect, they hope that 
their other habits can remain as they were. ( g 
Some such considerations may help us to explain the basic 
conservatism of the classical curriculum. It was felt that if these 
new items which were transforming the economic base of society 
were embodied in the educational system and its curricula, the 
rate of change would be altogether too rapid. The traditional 
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i \ on wR 
curriculum was used 3 a brake, and thougi it has been cautiously 
modified: and renovated in various ways in the last seventy 


years, it still functions as such in this and other Western coun- 
wies. The opposite use of the curriculum, as an accelerator, 
may be seen today in these countries in which during the last 


w $ ? z 
“=seneration the social pattern was so dislocated and shattered 


that new forms of government came abruptly to power and, 
lacking tradition and prestige, seized on all means and methods 


which would support and consolidate them. This acceleration is, ~ 
of course, only in directions approved by the government, but 


the effitiency of using education in this way, to speed up and 
consolidate social change, cannot be doubted. Now that, under 
the sharp stress of war, the need for speeding up changes in many 
directions is generally accepted in the democratic countries, it iS 
significant that we find much urgent discussion of changes in our 
educational system. But we would stress that unless these 
changes include changes in the curriculum, they are likely to 
prove of very doubtful value. Providing secondary education 
for all, raising the school-leaving age, increasing the intake of 
students in grammar schools and universities, all these more 
Spectacular proposals are likely to result in little gain to the 
community if the schools and colleges with their greater popula- 
tion and longer courses go on doing much the same as they are 
doing now. And for reasons given above, we shall expect to find 
any opposition to change most firmly entrenched in the cur 
riculum. 


Legacies of the Past Seventy Years 


The Changes in the secondary curriculum in the past seventy 


yeats have been extensive rather than radical. Many new 
Subjects have been added—having qualified as d subjects until 
the overcrowded time-table would admit no more without drastic 


* reduction of established subjects. Few specialist teachers con- 


Sider the time at their disposal adequate: yet many other studies 


Wait outside with quite as good claims as © subjects > except that — 
they are new-comers. Within the seventy years, methods of 


teaching and learning have been much altered, and, as a result, 
much material once considered essential has been pruned from 
all the long-established subjects. In particular we note the 
stress on more active learning by the pupil, on interest, and on 
Usefulness, as criteria in choice of subject-matter, and the stress 
6n vividness and economy in presentation of material by the 
teacher. Yet the current secondary curriculum is still open to a 
formidable array of criticism, which we list briefly here since the 
ground is familiar. 
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a. This curriculum is still essentially a collection of subjects, 
largely unrelated“and taught in airtight compartments, 

2. These subjects are too-formal and academic to meet the 
needs of the majority of children who do not go on to higher 
studies. : 2 

3- School-leaving examinations dominate choice of. subjects ana 
methods of study. 5 

4. Practical and aesthetic subjects are thérefore not given 

' sufficient time or attention. 

5. In most subjects the stress is on what was rather than what is. 

6. Hence what he does in school neither satisfies the developing 
needs of the child as child, nor prepares him adequately for the 
world he will live in as an adult. 


The Spens Report 


Most of these criticisms are listetl in the Consultative Com- 
mittee’s Report on Secondary Education, and the ccxnment and 
Summary of opinion which follows in the Report is very valuable. 
Our criticism of the Committee’s recommendations on the 
Curriculum is that they are too general, too cautiously hedged 
about with reservations, to be of much practical guidance. We 
may illustrate this by reference to one of the most important 
points raised by the criticism listed above: the organisation of the 
curriculum as an aggregation of traditional © subjects.” “ In 
the foregoing paragraphs,’—reads the Report—“ we have, for 
the reasons explained, constantly spoken of ‘ activities” rather 
than of ‘subjects.’ In avoiding the latter term we do not wish, 
however, to reject one of its important connotations or implica- 
üons:” Reference is then made to the views of those who 
regard a “subject è as a kind of museum of dead materials and 
Who advocate the ‘problem * or ‘ project ? method of organising 
material. The Committee “attaches much importance 7 to 
these methods, especially for young children, but “ seductive as 
this doctrine is, even the authority of Dewey does not make it 
wholly acceptable.” For the essence of their general doctrine is 
ihat the school “subjects? stand for traditions of practical, 
aesthetic and intellectual activity, each having its own distinctive 
individuality; we hold that the profit a pupil derives from them 
does not come from casual or episodical contacts, but by his being; 
50 to speak, put to school to them, and so getting to make their 
‘outstanding characters part of the equipment and habit of his 
mind. If this is to happen the subjects must be pursued as 
such. ...” “For these reasons we think that proposals for 
unifying subjects should be entertained with some caution. 
Thus there is a “ good deal to be said ” for unifying History and 
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Geography, but with care to retain “ the valuable distinctive 
character of Geography,” and soon. We cite this in some detail 
because both the key ideas in the discussion, that of ‘ subject ° 
and that of“ unification ° or ‘ integration,’ are most inadequately 
treated. 
= With regard to ‘subject,’ the important point is that subjects 
as defined by the Committee, traditions of practical, aesthetic, 
and intellectual activity studied as such, can and do exist, and 
that profit both to individuals and society can be gained by such 
study. But we assert that they exist in this sense only if the full 
range ofsuch a study up to at any rate/ University degree standard 
be®understood. That is, we are prepared to accept without 
argument in this place the individual and social qualities and 
values summarised in such terms as scientist, mathematician, 
Iistqrian, linguist, and that these people as experts in their 
subjects are of value to the community. What we do not accept 
is that these same values and qualities can be achieved for the 
child of 16 by simply snipping off a certain length of the ‘ sub- 
ject’ as defined above, like a piece of tape. The ‘subject? in 
this reduced sense, as it appears in school courses up to 16, is au 
entirely different proposition and it is unsound to justify it by 
smuggling in values to be obtained only by much more prolonged 
study: For those children who are going on to such higher study 
We agree that the study of subjects as such should emerge from 
the general studies of the school at a particular point. We 
‘would, indeed, treat the situation on the same principle as the 
earlier Committee on ‘ the Education of the Adolescent ’ treated 
the problem of vocational studies. But the implication that the 
general body of secondary students can become in any real sense 
Scientists, historians, or linguists seems to us fantastic. The 
crucial question is the test by results. ‘* What attitudes, skills, 
knowledge, will remain with these pupils at the end of their 
course? ? We must plan our courses for objectives which can be 
achieved and pointed to in this way. Otherwise we risk falling 
into the ancient teacher’s trap of assuming mental discipline but 
not ensuring it. ji 
The treatment of the idea of ‘ unification è in the Report is 
equally unsatisfactory. Apart from that mentioned, there is one 
Other reference in the Report to unification, where the Committee 
accept the criticism that “ the principal weakness of ‘the secondary 
Curriculum, taken as a whole, is that too often it is not centred 
Found any core, or related to any one main stem of learning, or 
Way of looking at life.” They go on to recommend that “this 
ore be provided by the teaching of English and that assembly 
of subjects which are often’ loosely spoken of as the English 
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_ subjects.” “Here is indeed a fruitful idea, a suggestion that the 
Committee have considered some principle of curriculum 
“organisation and structure other than that of an assembly of tra- 
ditional subjects. But, alas, the idea peters out almost entirely 
in the treatment and there is no suggestion of values or objectives 
other than those normally assumed for the study of English, 
History, Geography, etc., as Separate studies. The apple turns 
* Out to be an orange, segments but no core. f 
What we find lacking here is any clear reference to, or awareness 
of, the extensive experiments which have been conducted in the 
past twenty years in America with co-ordinated or integrated 
Curricula in high schools and colleges: It is worth noting thai in 
America it is at any rate not uncommon to find the solution of an 
educational] problem being sought by trying out in practice 
alternative hypotheses and then assessing the results; whereas we 
‘tend rather to try to solve educational problems by summarising 
the opinions ofa diverse array of people and finding a conzpromise 
Opinion. This satisfies nobody, but gives everybody some 
Justification for carrying on much as before. We say this not 
because we propose to take up an attitude to American curricula 
Similar to that adopted by many English communists towards 
Moscow. On the contrary, we call attention to the fact that 
many such alternative curriculum structures do exist in practice, 
that they have existed now long enough for much valuable 
evidence to accrue as to their results and the problems and 
difficulties met with, and that many critical evaluations of them 
have been made by American educators. We shall refer to some 
of those criticisms and problems later. 


The Organisation of Subject-matter 


Let us return now to the problem of the organisation of 
subject-matter or study materials at the school level, a problem 
which must be met in some way, whatever form the curriculum 
Structure takes. The simplest attempt at a solution we haye 
already referred to—snipping off a certain length of the totai 
Subject * as traditionally developed. Some further modification 
will probably be apparent today because of the greater stress om 
age differences resulting from the development of modern 
psychology and educational theory. This further modification, 


in the secondary school, will be effected by the method of presen- - 


fation rather than by curriculum changes. 


* The later ‘ Norwood * Report on the Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary 
Schools (1943) includes a trenchant and timely criticism of the evils of specialisation 
and the vested interests of subjects (pp, 61-62). This is followed up by suggestions 


for modifications in the training of teachers, encouragement of genéral degree 
Courses, etc, 


f 


: «examinations did* give much needed motivation, incentives, and 
norms for the work of these schools, but they also gave an appear- 


‘to avoid the danger of boredom. This is where the teacher, asti 
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Now it is obvious that this system does not give satisfactory 
objectives or goals for the work of the majority of secondary 
children, This was disguised by the universal adoption of the” 
external certificate examinations in the years of the expansion © 
of the secondary system following 1902. Undoubtedly these 


ance of finality and achievement to work which in fact had point 
Only as one stage in courses continued at the University level. 
The close tie-up between these leaving examinations and Univer- 
sity Entrance Examinations is a clear indication of this, and the 
Seyerance’of the two now in progress will mean something only if 


it leads to a fresh untrammelled working out of objectives for the 


majority of children who do not continue after School Certificate. 
The considerations which should determine these objectives 
have been described in Chapter II. From the point of view of 
Organisation of studies the ‘criteria for these objectives can be 
expressed in the terms used by A. N. Whitehead. He points to i 
the three phases in any complete act of learning, whether on the 
large scale of a whole course of study, or the small scale ofa simple 
lesson. The phase of romance or discovery covers the intro- 


duction to new knowledge or skill; this is followed by the phase 


of precision when techniques are mastered, classifications made, | 
laws or principles understood; but on this must follow the phase ~ 
of application when the material and techniques mastered are 
utilised and lead to new and more effective discovery and 
application. , Whitehead points out that in the traditional course 


of study in schools the phase of romance is hurried through 
quickly, the phase of precision is dragged out to cover almost the) ~~ 


whole course, and the phase of application, which gives point 
to the whole business, is not reached at all in many cases. Now 


we are stressing here that the objectives for any course mustinclude 1 


the phase of application fully worked out, or, to put it in another 
Way, that any kind of transfer assumed for the course should be 
¢essured in this stage. If, for example, it is assumed that a study 
of historical problems and materials should help the child to solve 
the social problems he will meet as a citizen, such application to ~ 


Contemporary problems should be part of the course. Sy 


Secondly, we stress, with Whitehead, that the stage of precision 
should be got through with the utmost expedition and economy 


erafisman, comes into his own—in skilful organisation, drastic 


Simplifications. without distortion, forestalling of difficulties; ~~ 


adapting to individual differences of ability and need. Thirdly, 
the feeling-tone, and interest of the stage of romance should be 


Pa 
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carried over and kept alive as far as possible in the later work: 


this demands from the teacher a wide cultural background and 
a ready sympathy with the world of the child so that he can con- 


"unually make new links, explore fresh approaches, and encourage 


initiative. As is stressed elsewhere in this book, the application 
of these ideas to the reorganisation of studies % a subject which 
needs extensive research and experinfent. For not only will the 
thythm of learning require different timing for different studies, 
but it will vary in the same study with different abilities, tempera- 
ments, and needs in the children. An ungraded class will include 
d be quite different if efficient 


g- Similarly in the 
m production, 


ort e. —thes 
we say, ie anaes Sneg - ge 
planning. à curriculun? 


Framework of the Curriculum 
We have`not yet s 


€ are most anxious to avoid 


end to argue: “ The League of Nations 
nirate on finding another kind of inter- 
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national machinery which will succeed.” Much of the criticism 
ofthe * subject ’ curriculum has taken this form, and some of the 
disappointment arising from American experiments seems to be 


due to this. A different curriculum framework will only work © 


well if it is the natural expression of different and appropriate 
objectives and altitudes both to material and pupils, to the 
training of teachers, and so on. 

That is one reason why the framework we are advocating for 

this country as a whole is not that of the integrated curriculum 
in any ofits extremer forms, though this is no reason why experi- 
ments should not proceed with those forms where conditions are 
Suitable. “But American experience has made clear the great 
demands which such courses make on the teachers, and while 
some are stimulated by these demands and achieve the necessary 
modification of techniques and attitudes, many find the adjustment 
difficult unless they are carefully trained and prepared for it. » 
We feel shat to advocate an abrupt swing over to any such type of 
curriculum-integration would be unwise, even if this were not a 
country which by tradition and habit makes its changes gradually. 
The form of curriculum organisation which we propose—a group 
of core studies common to all types of secondary schools, with 
provision for specialist deveiopments or additions according to 
the type of school or group within the school—is designed as a 
flexible structure which will both allow for transition from the 
present system without too abrupt demands, and encourage such 
further experiment as conditions warrant. 

This leads us to consider a further question which American 
pioneering has brought to the front. When we speak of an 
Integrated curriculum, what is it that we intend to integzate? 
Ts it the integration of ‘ subjects’ as opposed to developing them 


On parallel lines? It is obvious that this may be a somewhat 
artificial and external proceeding if it means leaving ‘ subjects 3 
Much in their old form but exploring overlapping areas or topics ~ 


Which can be treated by different specialists at the same point 
ix the syllabus. Co-ordination of subjects in this sense is not 
unknown in this country and was some years ago one of those 


$ 


“fashions” which periodically sweep across the teaching scene 1 


like a bush fire—book-binding, heuristic method, puppetry, self 
expression in art, and others—originating, it would seem, in the 
boy-scout activities of some enthusiastic inspector. Or is it 
integration of the teacher’s activities in a wider sense, the planning 
Of joint courses, etc.? Or is it rather integration of the children’s 
Activities, even the ‘integration of pupil personality” as it is 
Sometimes put? In American examples the stress may fall at 
Many points between the two'extremes and in many cases there 


> 


~ 


, 
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~ has eed confusion and difficulty largely because the teachers , 


"were not clear themselves about the kind of integration aimed at. 


There is a tendency for such words to become a shibboleth and 
this is not conducive to clear planning. 


"We do not wish to discourage, a priori, any of these different 
forms of integration, but it may be well to place òn record our own | 


interpretation of the term. What we should try to integrate in 


"the curriculum are, on the one hand, those needs of a child as 


child, and on the other, those needs of a-particular twentieth- 
‘century democratic community, as these are described in Chap- 
ter II. The integration, that is, should be fundamental, not 
superficial. Our main criticism of the present curriculum is that 
it is not the expression in terms of courses and studies of such 
fundamental considerations; instead, the historically deyeloped 
Curriculum is taken for granted and then rationalised by reference 
to certain vague and general axioms of educational theory— 
development of individuality, needs of society, character train- 
ing, citizenship, and the like. If we begin at the other end, we 
shall, at every point in the translation into curriculum require- 
ments, meet problems—of grading, of providing for individual 
differences, of what is the essential knowledge, skill, attitude to 


be embodied—but they will be real problems of educational 7 


engineering, not verbal or theoretical problems of the kind com- 
mon in teacher-training examinations. 

We need then, a flexible framework within which these prob- 
Jems can be worked out with full regard for the differing needs and 
abilities of children in the secondary range. This means that the 
responsibility for the actual planning of the curriculum should 
lie with the teachers and this is, indeed, abundantly recognised 
in the English system. In many countries the curriculum is 
‘shaped by the administrative authority in charge of education, 
Ministries of Education in Germany, Italy, France, officers of 
School Boards in the U.S.A. -The teacher’s function is to carry 
Out the prescriptions. In this country the Board of Education 
from its creation in 1899 did no more than indicate in its annuy) 


Code the subjects which might be included in the Blementary © 


curriculum, and since 1922 even these have been omitted. 
Its attitude is set out in the Suggestions for Teachers—" The 
Only uniformity of practice that the Board of Education desire 
to sce in the teaching of public elementary schools is that each 
teacher should think for himself, and work out for himself such 
methods of teaching as may use his powers to the best advantage 
and be best suited to the particular needs and conditions of the 
school, . . . It is not possible to lay down any rule as to the 
exact number of the subjects which should be taken in am 
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individual school” , . . and so on, There exists, then, as far 


as the central authority is concerned, complete freedom for the — 


kind of curriculum planning we have in mind. 


We have, however, already referred to the indirect restrictions © ; 


on the secondary curriculum exerted by the Universities through 
the external examination system. This applies almost universally, 


both in countries where the authorities prescribe the curriculum ~ 


and in those where they do not. There is today sufficient evidence 


of, and almost general agreement about, the undesirability of © 


this pressure. With it is linked the present chaotic overlapping: 
between the last years of the school courses and the first year 
of the University courses, Our concern here is mainly with the 
secondary courses up to the age of 16, for we feel that the post-16 
courses require separate consideration so that their relation to 
higher studies can be worked out thoroughly. They should, 
indeed, be regarded as Junior College work, a transition period 
in Whieh=the youth is guided in the gradual acquirement not only 
of adult methods of study, but of adult attitudes and responsi- 
bilities. He needs in this stage not so much the experience m 
governing others which he may get as a prefect, as the experience 
in understanding and governing himelf in relation to the wider 
world. In this place, however, we need only point out that the 
curriculum structure we advocate does provide for an adequate 
grounding in all areas of study from which subject specialisation 
can emerge inthis later stage. We believe that specialisation ima 
Science or a language, in history or geography, will be more, not 
less, efficient if it grows out of studies in which the main methods 
and functions, especially social functions, of physical science, of 
language, of social science, etc., have been stressed. We accept 
the need for and value of specialisation, ,but the human being 
should come before the specialist and never be lost in the specialist. 


The Common Gore 

Our conception of the common-core curriculum ensures con 
tinuity from primary to secondary education and beyond. It has 
its origin in a consideration of the life and activities of a young 
child and it develops with the child: whereas, as we have demon“ 
strated in this chapter, the dominant tradition of secondary 
Gdiication had quite different origins; it may be said to have 
begun at the other end of the scale, with certain needs of special 
groups of adults. The differentiation of the core studies can be 
deduced from the activities of children, and is only sharpened to 
the extent necessary for adequate mastery at each stage of 
development. Thus the child’s environment is a complex whole 
in which things and people ititer-act. At first he does not dis- 


Ta 
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tinguish the two at all clearly or consistently, but since his be- 
haviour towards things and people has to be different to be 
effective, he soon learns to make the distinction and develops, in 
parallel, his understanding of the two. Here, then, is the basis for 


the distinction between Physical Sciences and Social Sciences. 


It is obvious that we should not build a wall*between the two; 
there is no such wall in everyday life; we distinguish them just 
sufficiently for effective understanding and mastery at each stage; 
and within each we distinguish different studies on the same basis. 

We can also see that in his first year a child becomes aware of 
language as a special activity which soon becomes closely bound 
up with the satisfaction of his needs and curiosities. It becdmes 
the chief means whereby his relationships with people are 
established and carried on, and it becomes an increasingly more 
important means for extending his knowledge of things and 
his control over them. Through language he assimilates the 
traditions and attitudes, the accumulated’ experiense of the 
group. Linguistic study was not, of course, neglected in the 
traditional curriculum; unfortunately of all studies it is the most 
prone to falla prey to narrow formalism and academic discipline. 
Development, both of the individual and of institutions and 
Societies, involves a struggle against the fascination which forms 
of language exert over us. The growing points of our civilisation 
have been marked by an intense interest in linguistic problems: 
that is the case today, but the ferment of research and speculation 
of the last thirty years has not yet had much effect on language 
teaching in schools. This teaching, if it is to avoid sterility, must 
be based on full awareness of the function of\language, not only 
as wmode of personal expression but as a cultural institution and 
as a system of symbols, 

Examination of a young child’s activities gives us a fourth core 
study, the aesthetic, which like the others becomes more sharply 
differentiated as the child grows older. ‘The condition of aesthetic 
activity appears to be a state of mind in which an experience 15 
enjoyed in and for itself and not for any ulterior value; such 
experience ranges from the more active, as in artistic creation; to 
the more passive, as in the contemplation and appreciation to} 


natural objects or works of art. Now it is apparent that a large 


proportion of a young child’s activity is in this basic sénse 


aesthetic, so much of what hesees and does is new, so -much is seen” 


or done for the first time, and is enjoyed for its intrinsic value as 


experience; he delights in movement, he savours sounds and sights- 


and scents, he explores and experiments and constructs: Tt 1s 
Significant that so many poets and artists have looked back not 
without regret to their childhood’ as a period when the aesthetic 
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‘development. The common-core studies can be organised to 
_ provide for a continuity of development from 5 to 16 and even 
beyond. But in the Secondary stages the time devoted to them 
should be progressively diminished to allow for the inclusion of 
vocational or academic specialisation according to the type of 
"school and the child’s needs. This adjustment in the majority 
of cases should not begin before 13, leaving the 11-19 stage as a 
transition period within which the child’s future needs can be 
_ determined; and for the average child the peripheny studies and 
"activities should not occupy more than 50 per cent. of the time- 
iy table before the age of 16. se 


“ 


Knitting Diverse Secondary Systems 
: Tt is in many ways regrettable that, when the question of the 
> extension of Secondary education came to the front at the kegin- 
© ning of the century, the choice was made to extend the Grammar 
"School system instead of building on the broader wase of the 
T higher classes in the elementary range. When we came to this 
point twenty-five years later we were confronted with the prob- 
lem of knitting together two well-developed and diverse Secondary 
"systems, the one built up from below, the other extended from 
M above and carrying social prestigt and economic advantages. 
Whese distinctions were sharpened by the differences in curricula, 


» and in so far as one was influenced by the other, it was the 


broader Senior School which was influenced by the more 
G specialised Grammar School. We urgently need a curriculum 
$ Structure which will enable us to work out the broad outlines of a 
) © Secondary education suited to the needs of the great majority of 
~chilcren. ‘There is the basis for such an education in the work 
of many of the new Senior Schools, but freedom of planning is 
often hampered even there by intrusions from the other tradition 
One aim of the common-core curriculum is to link the maim 
Work of the Grammar and High School with that of the Modern 

| and Senior School. The case commonly made out for differenti- 


* ation of schools, on a basis of the different needs and abilities of 


A children, contains a large element of rationalisation. It is come 

» cerned to extend the present Secondary facilities but it is also 
I concerned to protect the vested interests of existing Grammat 
and High Schools. As things are, it is the top ranges of these 
» schools which bring prestige to the school via examination results, 
cic., and this function of the school tends to outweigh all others 
on the work side. It is this which accounts for the present high 
» degree of specialisation in these schools, the academic bias even 
ah in the lower ranges, the preference for special- and honours-degreé 
' ‘teachers rather than general-degree. We think that these 
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schools should either be prepared to limit their entry to chosen 


who are capable of going-on to post-certificate work, or else to 
tackle more wholeheartedly the task of providing for what is at 
present the majority of their pupils. If we are concerned to 
break down social barriers between the different types of schools, 
the economic disparities both for teachers and pupils must be 
removed; but the curriculum problem must also be solved, for 
we have noted in the traditional curriculum the connection 
between more out-of-date and formal studies and higher social 
and economic status. In particular the little encouragement 
given të practical and aesthetic activities in the Grammar School 
is to be deplored. Such activities have been well stressed mm 
many of the new Senior Schools; but they are as necessary for 
the more intellectual child as for the less. We envisage, then, a 
curriculum structure which could be common in its core require- 
ments for all types of Secondary School up to 16, but we should 


expect cash school to work out its own curriculum within this 


framework according to its special needs. 


Summary 

An account of the scope of these core studies and a justification 
for each will be found in the following chapters. We need only 
add here a few general points. From the point of view of the older 
Curriculum, core studies can be regarded as subject-areas, areas of 


“experience within which teachers trained’ to handle the special 


techniques and knowledge of related subjects can co-operate to 
achieve common ends, At the least, in this scheme, groups of 
teachers will have to plan their work together and discuss material 
and methods. .There is little of this at present, except by teachi 
ers of the same subject; indeed there is a semi-humorous antagon- 
ism and rivalry among different subject specialists. At the best, 


it could lead not only to a clear definition of objectives and plans 


but to that actual co-operation in the teaching itself which is a 
feature of some of the integrated work in America. This raises 
questions of staffing and the ratio of teachers to pupils; buti 
anyone who has experienced it will appreciate its vitalising 
influence. The English teacher’s classroom tends to be his 
castle and few secondary teachers ever sce, or maybe want to see, 


any other teacher teach from the day they leave college to the day 


Of retirement. Skilled workmen in many other callings have a 
better appreciation of the value of seeing other craftsmen at work: 

Secondly, it should be noted that we have in mind throughout 
a maximum of integration between subject-areas. This arises 
from our concept and definition of the core studies j it is not an 
artificial fitting-in of topics, or integration for integration s sake. 
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chool is sadly di 


es are equally obvious in our stressing of the social fu 
nce whether in the treatment of the history 
al part of the course or in the making exp! 
entific techniques and attitudes. If we want ti 
sfer between science in schools and the life of t 
e must concentrate our attention on such scientific meth 
udes as the pupil can apply to the problems of his owni! 
ow and later. i a > 
Finally we would re-emphasise that we do not expec this 
other curriculum plan to solve problems for us. ne pri 
must be solved by the teachers and others concerr 
t we do want to enable the teachers to use the 
ning which is rightfully theirs. We need, ther 
curriculum structure which will not hamper them in t 
But which will encourage initiative and development. — 
cOgnise that this will also involve some fundamental 10difi 
ion of our present teacher-training methods and courtesans 
eve that the reforms advocated here would have the sup 
the majority of experienced teachers. Sri 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
concerned tn this chapter with the curriculum of childre 


i bout 7 to about 12 years of age. 


of children should be of an 


J 


implications the curriculum must be built. 


has been a great deal of sound psychological research _ 
“early years of life. The inspiration of Nursery School 
rang from the recognition by Margaret Macmillan of the 
| and psychological needs of little childrén in the conges' 
istricts of Deptford. And since her time much work 
earch has been done. The education of children fro: 
as been interpreted in terms of their biological, psycho- 
md social growth. A large body of teachers has be 
in the understanding of these principles. Vital experi- © 
ork has been done. Nursery and infant schools through- 
untry bear witness to the vitality and creativeness of an ~ 
n planned ‘in response to the child’s needs. And there ~ 


‘doubt that, although there is much work still.to be done, 


neration has already seen a revolution in the attitude — 
he education of the young child. me 
pe. 


or School Years a$ 
when we come to the years of life covered by the ‘Ju 
period that we find common practice lagging 
l the articulation of the principles of education in nurs 
mt work. Throughout the Primary Schools o 


re is radical need for-the reorientation of the c 
i ; BEATE TE 
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lum in order to meet the social and psychological needs of the 


_ children at the most stable period of their growth. And though 
the work of Susan Isaacs, Charlotte Buhler, Piaget, and others 


"bears witness to some research on this period of growth, there is 
" yery great need for the rapid extension of research into every 


+ 


aspect of this period of childhood. f 
We do know that during these years the child’s prime depend- 
ence on the approval and disapproval of the adult is increasingly 


» modified by his response to the approval and disapproval of his 


playmates. There is rapid growth in social relationships as he 
becomes able to co-operate with a group in fulfilling common 
purposes. His interests are extending well beyond the envsron= 
ment of his home and school to his social environment. He is 
avid for experiences of all kinds—to satisfy his curiosity, his sense 
of adventure, his conscious desire to master every possible kind 
Of skill. We know, too, that this is the age of physical growth 
and co-ordination. as 


s 


The Social Heritage and the Curriculum 


The child is inevitably the heir of his society and can only be 
educated in and through it.. The school can only be justified as 
an institution during the vital years of growth if it does in fact 
help the child to become aware of his social heritage. For the 
normal needs of the child’s growth are the needs of the sociely 
into which he was born and in which he must live. And he 
cannot escape them. Reform in education is, therefore, in- 
evitably bound up with reform in society. It is, for example, 
sociological nonsense to attempt to educate the child in Deptford 
apert from the mean streets in which he lives, the shops where 
he buys his goods, and the complex factors which make up Mis 
Background. For all this is his social heritage. He is bomi 
of these particular parents, and has so many brothers and sisters» 
his father works, let us say, in the L.C.C. sewers; he earns 50 
much a week; this money has so much buying power in terms 
of food and clothing. The streets are the child’s playgrounes 
but occasionally he wanders farther afield with his gang; he goe 
to the cinema once or twice a week; he goes to Sunday schoe on 


"Sunday, and may occasionally accompany his father to the dog- 


facing track; he buys fish and chips in ‘the little shop rounc t 

corner’. In the busy transport of London’s main streets he fines 
a wide variety of experience. He hears the hum of the aeroplane 
overhead, and knows from his quick, experienced observation 
which type it is. He is familiar with all sorts of social and civi 
workers—the postman, the dustman, the gas-man, the fireman, 


" the policeman—who all play a part in his life. All these an 
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many others are the elements which combine and make the 


child’s social pattern in which he grows and lives. This pattern — 


determines his mental horizon, his language, those he loves, 


his attitude to life, and his future occupation. Heterogeneous, — 


ugly, distorted, unplanned as it is, it is the heritage of tens of 


thousands of childten in modern, industrialised urban society. * 


This is their educative environment in which the school is only 
one factor. And however sordid and crude many of its elements 


may seem to a more privileged minority, they must be under: | 


stood in all their social and psychological implications if the 
education of the children is to have any meaning in the world 
In which they live. ~ 

And as we know, this social inheritance is not static. . The 
last three years of war has seen it in process of rapid change. 
Rationing has produced a new pattern of buying and living; 
regular daily milk and school-dinners are the normal prerogative 
of more asd more children; A,R.P. wardens, fire-watchers, and 
all sorts of voluntary services have brought with them a yivid 
awareness of the needs of the community; more and more 
mothers are working in factories, and war-time nurseries have 
increased by the hundred. The aeroplane overhead symbolises 
War, Hitler, bombs, destruction, fear, shelters, and sometimes 
great emotional stress. All these things are part of the heritage 
of the urban child today. 

Not only are these things an integral part of his heritage, but 
so also are the plans for the future. The conception of the 
insensate industrial town is being replaced by the conception 
Of rational regional- planning. As we grow to the vision of a 
common school as a function of a planned community, where 
pre- and post-natal care, health and child-guidance services, 
planned housing, recreation and community centres are essential 
parts of an ordered society, so our mental outlook on the educa- 
tion of all children widens, and the common school is seen, as 
indeed it is most urgently necessary that it should be seen, as one 
factor in the social reconstruction that is the dynamic necessity 
ofour age. - y - 

It must be clear, therefore, that it is the söcial heritage that 
Creates the culture. We have pointed out that the needs of 
Children must be considered in the particular context of their 


“Own locality.» It follows that the needs of a child in the typical 


Urban environment of a city will not be the same as those of a 


- child in a rural neighbourhood, or in a fishing village. Yeti y 


though the social inheritance from neighbourhood to neighbour- 


aood is different, there are many factors common to the social 


ritage of our day and generation. 
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Curriculum reform in the Primary School has therefore the 
very important job of integrating culture in terms of the social 

inheritance of children today. As Professor Jeffreys recently 
“said: “ Our culture is disintegrated. Our traditional forms are 

mummified in an education which is no longer organically 
related to society. The content of education is largely unreal. 
Fundamentally the problem of our generation is nothing less 
than the re-making of our culture.” + 

Since the social experiences of the child are the mainsprings 
of his education, no Primary School curriculum can be considered 
Satisfactory which does not find its roots in the child’s sesponses 
to his environment outside the school. It might even be said 
that it is the complexity of the social heritage that makes the 
school and the teacher necessary as media of selection and inter- 
pretation. The business of the educator is to select those experi- 
ences by means of which the child becomes progressively adjusted 
to its society and to train him in those essentials by means of 
which he can communicate his experiences intelligibly and 
master the essential conditions of living. The basis of selection 
is determined by the child’s own curiosity and by the limits of his 
capacity for assimilation. The whole of this vital field of educa- 
tion is open for experiment anid thorough investigation. 
considerable amount of interesting experiment has already beer 
done—enough to make us aware that we need a new terminology 
for the selection of the content of the curriculum. We have nof 
yet found it. Terms like ‘ project? and ‘centre of interest 
have been interpreted in a variety of ways, some of theni most 
misleading for clear educational thought and sound practice: 

So we find that if we make our approach to the curriculum ofthe 


Junior School in terms of social inheritance, our first data consist , 


of the child’s concrete interests within his social environmen’ 
What words are we to use as we try to re-think the curriculum! 1 
terms of social heritage today? There is no need to answer this 
question now, since this chapter is only suggesting the lines g 
reform.. We know that a typical urban environment ofer 
experiences for children in transport, whether it be by roam 
water, rail, or air; experiences in shopping, the basic foo 
supplies—bread, milk, fish, fruit, and so on; experiences in civil 
and social services—postal, police, dust disposal, health, hospitals 
electricity, gas, recreation. It may also offer productive plants « 
factories in textiles or leather, pottery or steel, coal-mining 9! 
brickmaking. 


So that in whatever district a school finds itself, there is an 


1 From a quotation of Professor Jeffreys in August number of The Journal of Educa 
tion in an article called “ Braye New World.” 4 
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enormous range of possible experience through.an understanding 


of which the child becomes aware of his social heritage. It'must 
be said here that the fact that he lives in the society does not give 
him the awareness he needs. So complex is the web of our 


technological, industrialised modern society, that a conscious _ 


process of initiationtis needed for the awareness which is essential 
to civilised living. Nor can we substitute for this education in 
Social inheritance abstractions about the policeman, or road- 
mender, which the child can read in print. What is essential 
is his Own concrete investigation within his own neighbourhood. 
The Priraary teacher cannot plan a ‘Primary curriculum from a 
few text-books and theories. She can only plan it from the neigh- 
bourhood in which the school is situated. 

At this stage of investigating the reorientation of the 
Primary Schoo! curriculum, the time is not ripe for definite 
Suggestions of methodology and ordering of material. We con- 
sider the Primary School period should be an education in local 
environment and local heritage, though it cannot be confined to 
this because the web of our social life is so complex and inter- 
related. Certain sound educational principles can be followed, 
however, and can be interpreted by teachers with initiative, a 
Sense of social needs, and a zespect for children’s growth and 
capacities. 

‘Teachers must realise that their function is mainly a planning 
and interpretative one. The educative experience is to be found 
for the child in the railway station, in the local post office and 
Sorting office, in the butcher’s shop, in the barge on the canal, 
in the ferry-boat across the river, in the bread-factory, in the 
garage and the blacksmith’s shop, in the market and on the farm. 
Tt is to be found in his own personal contact with, and questioni 
ing of, the railway porter, the ticket collector, the engine driver, 
the postman, the baker’s roundsman, the factory worker, and so 
on. It is to be found in his own constructive skill in making 
model engines, ships, and aeroplanes. è 

But it will be the teacher’s business to see that these experi- 
ences are so ordered and planned that the child is building up 
his consciousness of his social heritage, his articulation and skill 
in relation to it, and is becoming motivated towards his fellow- 


Mew and disciplined by the needs of society. 


The Child's Response 
The child’s own responses to his environment, particularly the 
Kind of evidence gained from interviews with workers both 
Within school and within the environment of their job,* have 
1 See Acluality in School, Cons & Fletcher (Methuen). 
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l given us.already a fairly clear idea of the range of his interests, 
_ the avid nature of his curiosity, and the kinds of technique he 


"> needs to master the skill he covets. His interests are keenly 


social and human. He is concerned with the difficulties the 
baker roundsman finds on foggy days, the dangers that face the 
T sewerman with gas or rats or flooding in the/sewers, the sort of 
things the dustman finds (or used to find) in the dustbin, of the 
dramatic, exciting dangers that face the fireman. He is curious 
about the economic details that concern a man’s life, especially 
his wages and any matters relating to money. He is particularly 
concerned with the technique of the man’s job and the way he 
does it, and will stare sometimes-for an hour on end, absorping 

the process, whether it be the sorting of letters, the shoeing of a 

horse, the working of a crane, or the milking of cows, This 

contemplative absorbed curiosity of the child in experiences 
that interest him has not had nearly enough attention in educa- 

tional technique. But the child is also keenly desirows to take a 

share in the real purposive activity of the adult. The satisfaction 

of this technological scientific curiosity is a dominant part of the 
need of the young child today, and must find satisfaction in the 
constructive use of all kinds of materials—for example, the use 
of Meccano apparatus for making éranes and wheels and engines, 
Simple electrical construction, as needed for the making of a 
puppet theatre, simple looms for weaving, and the making of 
model aeroplanes. 
_ And as the child develops from early to later childhood, 50 
"his interest in indirect experience and his capacity for under- 
standing it grows. The child of 8 or g will want to know how 
long a man has been a fireman, and what motor-cars were like 
when his father was a boy. So we find the emergence of a sense 
of time through the child’s interest in the adult and his span of 
life. On this, as every other matter concerning the Primary 
School curriculum, we need research to enlighten us om the 
‘treatment and first beginnings of historical interests during 
childhood. Certainly there is little evidence to justify the 
treatment of History as a subject during these years, but much to 
illustrate the child’s need to understand the concrete interest 1 
its developmental setting. It is the cumbering of the mind wi 
ideas unrelated to the child’s experiences and purposes that “has 
desiccated the education in our Junior Schools. ; 

And just as there is a development of the capacity of the child’s 
mind to deal with past experience, though children differ 
enormously from one another in this capacity, so is there a rapi 
development of the desire to understand what is beyond imme- 
diate experiences in space. By g`or 10 the child wants to know 


} 
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how the letter gets by train to Scotland, or by Air-mail to India. ~ 
He wants to know how the mutton is brought from South 


America to England, and how the convoy is directed incits course 


by. wireless from the Admiral on land. 


We have indicated briefly the wide range of the child’s response 


to his environment during these years—the child is concerned 
with knowledge that belongs in our adult abstraction to such 
varying specialised departments as sociology, economics, politics, 
technology, physics, chemistry, biology, mathematics, history, 


and geography—though he is not anywhere near the stage of <= 


developinent when he can or should handle material under these 
abstractions. The important thing to recognise from the point 
of view of the Primary curriculum is that a large part of it i8 
concerned with the development of those concrete interests 
and veal purposes which arise from the child’s response to his 
environment. What is needed, then, is. a reorientation of the 
subject-matter of the curriculum during these years in terms of 
these interests which are a dynamic part of the child’s social 
experiences. 


We have been illustrating mainly in terms of the urban child’s 


environment, and have seen how scientific technological interests 
inevitably emerge in his social context. A word should be said 


about the significance of the child’s response to the living world of ~ 


organic growth. Anyone observing children during the Primary 
years, whether they come from the depths of a city slum, or from 
a farm, cannot fail to recognise the significance of this response, 
and the need for contact with nature and the cycle of human 
growth. This contact with the earth and its products, with the 
preparing of the soil, the sowing of the seed, the shooting o: the 
young firm plant, and the harvesting of the fruits of the earth, 
should be part of the actual participating experience of the child) 
Tt makes urgently necessary the liberal provision of gardens im 
town schools, These experiences of natural and organic life are 
fundamental to the child’s biological and sociological inheritance. 
They should include the responsible care and feeding of animals. 
It is a poverty-stricken and distorted civilisation that has to deny 
the deep awareness of the quiet rhythms of nature to so many 


thousands of its industrial urban dwellers, and the Primary = 


Means of Gommunication 

Just as the experiences which determine the child’s growth are 
found within his social milieu, so the means of communication, 
the mastery of which are essential to his articulate awareness, are 


t 


A 
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School of the future must see that there is a deep integration of 
biological aad sociological and technological education. i 
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= functions of his society. The basic primary means is language, 
but we would also add film and radio as integral means of 
4 communication in our society. It is part of the Primary School’s 
_ ~ business to see that the child becomes expert in the intelligent 
use of these media. For they are among the means by which 
fexperiences are communicated. It is through these channels 
that the child’s awareness of experiences beyond the here and 
"now of the immediate present becomes possible. The limits 
of this chapter will allow us only to indicate these things and to 
recognise how fundamental they are to the Primary School 
curriculum. It is worth pointing out that the recognition of the 
Significance of the moving picture is far less complex than the 
recognition of the meaning of the printed word in a sentence— 
that is, in reading. There are fascinating implications for the 
future of learning and-education in this still unexplored theme, 
Even so, the spoken word, from its first elementary social roots 
in the relationship of the baby to its mother, is the basic means of 
communication, and the spoken symbols of language, with their 
deep emotional and social roots, are built up at every stage of 
growth in relation to the widening experience of the child. 
Therefore as we develop his concrete interests in the varied 
aspects of his response to his environment, so we should develop 
his use of language by affording full and free opportunity for 
communication and conversation. But more than that is needed. 
Hor though we must beware of the dangers of self-conscious 


* 


artificiality in certain forms of speech training, the Primary 


School is the place where the rhythmical beauty of voice can be 
trained by the media of verse-speaking, choral speaking, reading, 
and acting, as well as in singing So long as these activities are 
not the imposition of a spurious culture over the vital roots of 
language, but are themselves rooted in the child’s own experi- 
ences, they will be the means of helping him in the mastery of the 
technique of language. 
Tn constant closeintegration with the spoken use of language, the 
child should acquire during the early years of the Primary School 
a thorough mastery of the technique of reading and writing. 
"Here we are on familiar ground, for these techniques, together 
with number, have dominated the curriculum of the former 
Primary School. Innumerable, unnecessary, precious hours of 
childhood have been wasted because we have not known just 
at what stage of growth the child can most quickly master these 
most complicated and difficult techniques. The key question 
is, “ At what stage of growth does he need them to interpret his 
environment and to make use of the kind of indirect experience 
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that is recorded in the printed word?” The evidence we have 
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of the need of growth of the child under 7 suggests that we have 
been far too premature in our strenuous attempts to teach the 
child these: techniques before he is ready for them and needs 
them to interpret his experience. And we have certainly put 
the cart before the horse in training the child to read symbols 
before he has the elementary basis in observation and experience 
to give any content to them. And there is not only hindrance 
to development, but serious emotional maladjustment involved 
in trying to learn a skill out of relation to the normal needs of 
growth and experience. 


“i 3 > ‘ 

Number and Measurement 

Exactly the same point of view is needed for training the child 
in the essential techniques of number and measurement. These 
techniques are required by everyone as instruments for use in 
social living, and they should be worked out in the simplest terms 
and learnt by the child in direct relationship to the need of the 
society. We have already indicated the development of techno- 
logical scientific interests during these years and seen the need 
for skilful manipulation and construction on the part of the child. 
So the child is introduced to mathematical thought and skill in 
the fulfilment of his own purposes. : 3 

We may then say that the child’s response to his environment 
is on the plane of human and social interest, of the satisfaction of 
scientific curiosity, and of practical manipulation and construc- 
tion. We have seen that for the interpretation and construction 
of these responses he needs certain essential techniques in lan- 
guage, reading, writing, watching films, ‘ listening-in,’ number, 
and measurement, and, in order that these should be serviceable 
instruments of his needs, there should be training in them at the 
right stage of growth according to the psychological principles of 
learning. 


Aesthetic and Creative Activities ; 

But this in no way completes the young child’s education, for 
What have we said of games, of dancing, of music, of poetry, of 
Stories, of plays and dramatising, of painting, of crafts in clay and 
textiles and wood, and of puppetry? The fulfilment of some or 
all of these aesthetic and creative activities should be a part of 
the rich flowering of a community life. Surely if they do not 
function as part of the creative activities of men in the community = 
in which the child lives, his education in them is sterile. ; 

Let us first examine this question of cultural heritage in story 
and drama, that is, in terms of a literary tradition. What signi- 
ficance has this literary tradition in our industrialised, techno- 
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-excitements that children receive in many films today. But we 
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logical. urban civilisation? We have traditionally assumed for 
generations that stories from Hebrew, Greek, Norse, and ancient 
English civilisation should be part of the normal literary inheri- 


“tance of children today, but in spite of this assumption no one 


could claim that these tales are part of a literary inheritance of 
the millions of adults in our urban society. Tile facts are that this 
literary inheritance is the prerogative of a very small minority , 
only. Can the myths and stories from ancient cultures be 
described as a significant literary and aesthetic inheritance for 
the youngsters who wait in their hundreds in long queues on 
Saturday afternoons outside cinemas to see The Phantom, Sub- 
marine or Pimpernel Smith? j y 
At any rate, we must face these things with honest minds and 
not delude ourselves into believing we are giving a literary 
inheritance to the children of today by listing these thimgs as 
part of their English curriculum.» We claim that an aesthetic 
education must be integrated with social inheritance if it is to p 
affect vitally the emotional growth and adjustments of the child. ~ 
Do not the lives of the majority of children of our generation 
indicate that the cultural inheritance for a large proportion of our 
urban and even rural children has been largely replaced by the 
film as source of receptive narrative enjoyment? It is a rare 5 
town child that does not attend the cinema once a week. Many 
of them attend two or three times. We have not yet investigated 
what this means for the imaginative life of the child, and this 
must be done before any definite statements can be made about 
the aesthetic education of children today. It is certainly true 
that the large number of children are finding their heroes in the 
films. They are more film-minded than many adults because 
they have accepted the film as a normal part of their social 
inheritance. ; 
We suggest that one important way in which the child does — f 
make his emotional adjustments to society is through his identi- ; 
4 
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fication with heroes and heroines in story, film, drama, and radio. 
We suggest, too, that the film and the radio are rapidly becoming 
the artistic instruments for achieving the emotional integration — 
of the child in the society in which he lives. At this stage of ~ 
thought on the reform of the curriculum we would just like to 
open up the field as one in which serious investigation and thought — 
are required before any definite plan can be givefi for. aesthetic so 
education in the Primary School. ; 4 
We are not of course justifying the many cheap and spurious a 


do point out that the child is in fact being educated by these 
experiences and it is therefore essential that their full artistic 
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‘possibilities should be utilised in school education. Moreover itis 


possible that we see emerging from the film a new folk-lore of our 
civilisation. For the film has the artistry by which it is able not 
only to interpret the old folk-tale in the fantasy magic of Walt 
Disney, but also to interpret for the child and the adult the vivid 
human life of his time, and the brave exploits of explorers, air- 
men, and sailors can be handed down in celluloid from generation 
to gefieration. 

We have seen the essential need in Junior School children for 
real experiences within their environment. We have seen, too, 
that, this means that the child should become aware of his 


‘Particular local social heritage. It is generally agreed that 


the “child fesponds to the dramatic, human, adventurous 
elements in the lives of those who do the essential work of 
the cOmmunity. We have seen how. his need for experience 
extends beyond his particula? environment. — He is interested to 
know how his letter gets to Scotland: he can see this interpreted 
in vivid human terms in Night Mail. He wants to know how 
the fisherman gets the fish he buys in the local shop: he can see 
this interpreted in Granton Trawler and North Sea. Yn these docu- 
Mentaries he can identify himself with the brave men who are 
not the heroes of fantasy, or of Greek and Roman legend, but 
the everyday heroes of the epic period of history in which he him- 
self is living. In films where wireless, deep-sea cables, and high- 
Speed aeroplanes are real factors he can see the drama of human 
life worked out in terms of his own social inheritance. This 
background of imaginative detail has, we must admit, more 


Meaning for him than the background of anciént English or | 


Roman or Greek life. It is so vital that he should see humanity 
and heroism thus, in the terms of his own civilisation, for only 
So can he evolve altruistic social purpose as a citizen of his 
community. C 

The film and radio are creating for us a new humanism of our 
culture, and unless educators grapple with the significance of this, 
schools cannot hope to function as they should in society today. 
It hardly needs saying that every Primary Sehool should have a 
sound film-projector and a good radio apparatus. In recognising 


the importance of the film and radio in emotional adjustment 


Wwe must not underestimate the enormous importance of the 
child’s own Greative activities in dancing, in music, in acting 
and making plays, in making stories and verse, in art and craft. 


We see, however, that the experiences of the child in his com- — 


Munity are the springs from which these creative abilities evolve, 
and that for educating children in them the teacher needs a 


thorough understanding of the child’s psychological growth, as 
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well as an understanding of the principles of the arts and 
the vision of their social significance. So, for example, during 
these years the child learns the basic principles of design through 
his own creative activities and sees in simple ways its necessary 


~ application to the direct needs of his community.. He makes 


things with purposes that are recognised ds socially valuable, 
and as he uses the experiences of his world as the dynamic for 
his creative expression in story, verse, and drama, so he uses them 
for his creative imaginative painting. 

We have in this chapter indicated a wide range of activities 

. . . . . So . 

and experiences which areinvolved in the education ofthe Primary 
School child during the years from roughly 7 to 12. We have 


seen that the key to the reorientation of the.curriculum is the 


education of the child in his social inheritance, which alone can 


give him the roots of national and international citizenship: We 


have seen that by this education, httman motive is integrated with 
knowledge, and that social and civic education is the vital core of 
the education of the child. The very complexities of our modern 
civilisation make the content of this basic primary curriculum 
very full. It must be remembered that during these years the 
child is avid for experience and-activity, and that the normal 
Junior School curriculum underestimates profoundly the possi- 


bilities of achievement of children during these years. It is a- 


vital corollary of the ideas presented here that teachers be 
trained thoroughly both in the comprehension of the social and 
psychological needs of children and in the skills and activities 
that are needed for their development. We suggest that three 


years’ vocational training is the very minimum necessary to equip * 


a teacher to meet the needs of these children. Another im- 
portant corollary is that the ‘scholarship examination’ should 
become a relic of the past as soon as possible. 

We see, then, the Primary School as the common school of the 


people—a dynamic part of a planned social reconstruction. We 


see a school which is an integral part of the vital functions of,the 
community; a school where the principles of democracy are 
inevitably inspired: by the social conscience and initiative and 
purpose that come from a vivid social awareness; a school whose 
discipline is that of an ordered society, which is determined by 
work, co-operation, and the recognition of the need for planning 


for the common good; a school where there is a background of 


deep respect and affection for the young from the old, whether 
teacher, parent, or citizen in the community, an affection which 
gives the child the basic security which inspires his confidence 


to adventure forth into the world of activity and experience. 


ta 


-~ CHAPTER V- 
2 A SYMPOSIUM? 


1, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION > 
By CATHERINE FLETCHER 


We would like to suggest as a preliminary statement that a 
person is religious in so far as he has insight into things that 
matter, and a living faith in them, and is moral in so far as he 
directs his actions to achieve these things. Christ’s statement 
that “ man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God” is a straightforward 
expression of the meaning of religion. Many philosophers and 
theologians throughout the centuries have analysed the meaning 
of God and depicted the nature of His existence, and their differ- 
ences are as profound as their arguments. Man, said Christ, 
does not live by bread alone, but by his faith in the spiritual 
values of life. 

It is not, therefore, the adherence to a particular creed or 
denomination that makes a man religious. In fact, the history 
of the churches and of the analytic disputations of men suggest 
that men have been far too anxious about such things, and so 
often missed the vision of the good. Their questioning has been 

_of the nature of those who questioned Christ as to the where- 
abouts of the kingdom of God, and the time of its arrival, and 
their limited vision must have been baffled by his answer, that 
“the kingdom of God is within you.” For unless mant has 
himself developed a sense of values and made in his own life a 
living response to them, how can he recognise the depth of inter- 
pretation of human life in the great teachers of the world’s 

_ history? How can he understand the meaning of the life and 
teaching of Christ? 4 

aith in the good is a product of man’s living experience, a day- 

by-day achievement in which the ‘ heart, mind, and soul are 

involved. Faith in God, as meaning faith in an ultimate and 


„+ 3t must be clear that the production of such a book as this by a group of educa- 
tionists of widely different training and divergent outlooks, was possible only, by: 
an exercise of that mutual tolerance which is an essential feature of the democratic 
life, It must also be clear that the topic of this chapter is, on the one hand, a topic 
which concerns us all and is not restricted to a certain group of studies; on the other 
hand, it is the one topic upon which general agreement is least likely. Therefore, 
rather than attempt a façade of unanimity by an array of innocuous face-saving ~ 
ambiguities, it was thought best to allow this chapter to take the form of purely 
individual contributions. b 
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good purpose in life and of the relation of that good purpose to 
men, is an achievement of maturity and selfless pursuit of the 
good in daily experience. If, therefore, education does not help 
the young to a growing awareness of the good in life it has surely 
failed. PA 
But we have already made clear in these chapters that all 
experiences that come to children should be éducative, and that 
the school is only one factor in the provision of such experiences. 
The child’s home, parentage, and the community in which he 
lives and is brought up are also prime factors in providing 
educative experience. The responsibility, therefore, for secing 
that the young grow up with a keen sense of values, lies not only 
with the school but also with the parents and the society in which 
the child lives. Unless there is harmony in the basic values of 
- home, community, and school, there can be only frustration in 
the moral and spiritual growth of children. If, for examplé, the 
standards of adult society are monetary success and competition, 
and the school has encouraged co-operation and service, there 
will be frustration when the young person is thrust out into the 
world at adolescence. There is no doubt that achievement of. 
this basic harmony of values means radical reform of society, 
and there are many people thinking creatively and progressively 
in a wide variety of human activities, who are alive to these issues. 


And just because society is on the threshold of reshaping itself _ 


to meet the needs of common men, it is vital that we should clear 
our minds about the basic moral and religious values of life 
and sift the good and the timeless from the spurious and the 
transitory. 

If the school is a function of society, serving the needs of the 
children within this society, it seems clear that it is not its job 
to indoctrinate any particular denominational creed, but rather to 

help the young to know and love all that is good, beautiful, and 
' true in human experience. This does not mean that the school 


has not a religious function, as we will show later, but that if it’ 


is planned by the State to serve the best interests of its citizens, 
it cannot function to promote the specific ends of any particular 
group within society. Therefore, we consider that however 
great a service the church has rendered the schools of the com- 
munity in the past, dual control is now an anomaly which the 
present time should see an end of. But it rests with the ministers 
of religion to see that the church has a creative and spiritual 
function in society. 


Now the teacher is concerned with persons, and should have & ` 


_ developing sense of the value of persons. We are here at the 
rock-bottom premise of Christianity and facing an issue which is 
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recognition of the spiritual value of human personality, which 
means that service and co-operation must be the principles 
„animating the working of society. If this is true and right, then 
authoritarianism, the worship of the state, and the adulation 
of power, are untrue and evil. Then every child born in this 


all:things within society that stultify this are evil. 
Therefore a Christian, if he is a true one, is essentially con- 
cerned with social reform and human liberty. There certainly 


faith with-a conviction that made every effort to remove the 
enormous stumbling-blocks that cumber the paths of so many 


thousands of our children. 
Whatever religious faith a teacher possesses or does not possess, 


no one should be in the profession who has not an awareness of 
the value of human personality. Any teacher with some sense 
of vocation would have this, since it is his job to encourage those 
-attitudes of mind which may help children to assimilate what is 
best in human life and to open their minds to receive those 
experiences which will give them the clearest vision. 


The moral and religious education depends first of all on the | 


attitude of adults to them, and there can be little doubt that the 
ý adults that matter most are the parents. The research of modern 
t psychologists have thrown much light on this most profound of 
‘ human relationships. In Origins of Love and Hate, Suttie seeks 
to trace the roots of social development in the reciprocal relations 

of tenderness and mutual dependence of the baby and the mother. 


altruism. It is just as necessary to give love as to receive if. 


for he has the foundation for the building of the kingdom of God 
| “within him. Well-built houses cannot in themselves provide for 
the deep affinities between man and woman and their affection 
for their children, but there must be the material conditions 
which at least allow these deepest of human values to grow and 
blossom. Here we have several priority needs of social reform. 


> recognition of the value of each personality and this should be 
absorbed by the child from earliest infancy. In a good home 
this in itself will provide the discipline required by young and 

a old alike. . 
History and literature, the findings of therapeutic psychology, 
and our own observations of human life provide ample evidence 


K. cleaving the world today. The teaching of Ghrist stands on its ; 


world should havé the opportunity for full creative growth, and” 


would he a rapid regeneration of society if all teachers held this ” 


Here at the very heart of life itself is the emotional basis of 


A child born of the love of its parents into an intimate love 
relationship, first of all with its mother, has a rich inheritance, 


Within the intimate life of the home, there must be implicit 
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of how the destructive impulses of anti-social conduct, frustra- 
ons, and inferiority complexes can so often be traced to the lack 
of affectionate home life. 7; 
__ The basis of personal confidence, social feeling, co-operation, - 
~ + and ideals, and the purpose to achieve ideals, lies in the home, in 
_ the characters of the parents and in the quality of the human 
= ` relationships that exist there. . á 
4 What matters, then, to the little child’s spiritual growth is not 
s any particular ideology of the parents, but the quality of their 
i affection and their own standards in human relationships. Are 
_ there apart from this any religious attitudes which parents should 
© encourage in their children? There can be and should be none 
encouraged which the parents do not sincerely feel themselves. 
The worship and reverence of God is a deeply felt experience of 
_ people of many varied nationalities and creeds. 

Man looking at the world and finding it full of wonde® and 
beauty is glad, and lifts up his heert in praise to its Creator. 
He is glad to find himself a live and sentient being, and thanks 
God for his existence. He is humble and reverent before the 

vastness of the universe, his great home, and feels the need to bow 
_ down in reverent wonder before God. 
A child brought up in a home where such praise and thanks- 
giving are simply felt and sincerely offered is surely given a 
= goodly heritage. Moreover there is no rational or emotional 
_ difficulty in a little child’s acceptance of the goodness of God, 
providing his parents are good and loving. And the little child 
_ who, before he goes to sleep, with the warm, comforting presence 
+ of his mother beside him, asks God to bless his mother and 
f father and dear ones, is seeing, fecling, and thinking, at his 
“own ievel of development, the goodness of life, and therefore the 
goodness of God. 
__, In the home, too, is the basis of the child’s growing idealism - 
_ in the beginnings of moral judgment. The awareness of good 
= and evil, and the capacity to direct the will to pursue the one and 
< Teject the other, are attributes of human creatures alone. They 
eee begin very early in life as the child identifies himself with the 
< actions and attitudes of one or other of his parents. So a child 
rt of two or three, frightened by a big dog, might says“ l ama 
brave boy, like Daddy. Pm not afraid.” And later when, a 
little older, and the impulse of fear comes to him, he would reject 
the comparison with his father and say: “I am a brave.boy— 
Pm not afraid.” Here we have the rudimentary beginnings of 
the growth of an ideal self, without which anything that we 
understand by moral judgment, moral choice, and moral conflict 
is impossible. Another word for the ideal self is the conscience, 
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which, as we know, is no sixth sense giving us infallible judgments gt 
of right and wrong, but a tender, uncertain, and complex 
growth, emerging out of the intimate relationships in feeling, will, 
and action of the child in his primary human contacts. It must 7 
therefore be said that a child who is not met with goodness in 
terms of affectionate relationships from his birth has no sound © 
emotional roots for his growth of moral judgment. On the other 
hand, it ‘is fatally easy to ruin a child’s character by developing 
an oyerspiced conscience, cumbering him with many ‘ oughts * 
and by references to what happens to ‘ naughty ° children. 

We have tried to show that the roots of moral and religious 
life°are in the home. Unless teachers in schools and others : 
concerned with such education in adult society recognise this, 
they cannot interpret their respective functions aright. In the 
lighteof what has been said it is elear that there would be few 
problems of moral and religious education in the nursery and 
infant school if the attitude of parents and teachers were wise 
and well informed. There is no doubt that this is true in the 
best homes and in the best nursery schools today. In the latter 
there is an integrated conception of education built up on a 
knowledge of the personal and social needs of children. But 
so often the values that this Tepresents are not the values of the } 
home; when there is not a harmony of ideals, there must be a 
grave vitiation of the’ educational process. For teachers can 
build only on the emotional attitudes and the concepts which 
are part of the child’s particular heritage of social experience. 
Though some psychological work has certainly been done on 
this, it is probable that the research of the next few years, pro- 
vided that it is research that combines sociological and psycho-. 
logical data, will reveal how crude and amoral the conceptions 
of thousands of our children are and how they differ according 
to the particular social context which is the child’s heritage. 
For where there is no love and no recognition of the creative 
value of the personality there can be no basis for Christian 
eflucation. We see, too, in adult behaviour grave anti-soci à 
results of this crude regimentation of the young, in aggressiveness 
and all sorts of exhibitions of power-mongering and selfishness. 

The awareness, suggestibility, and capacity for identification 
with adult behaviour which we notice in early infancy m the 
home, respends to a wider community during infant years at 
school’ where the. child meets more adults and many more 
children to live with during several hours of the day. So the 
normal procedure of school life extends the meaning of reciprocal 
Service, co-operation, and self-discipline as children play and sing 
‘and dance and work and taik with their fellows and arrange. 
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their simple daily routines. So the social consciousness develops 
and should develop as an indivisible part of the whole creative 
life of children. All the activities of the infant school, if planned 
on sound principles, are serving the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of children and providing a harmony of feeling, mind, and 
will. j 

It might be said that the teacher opens the child’s awareness to 
experiences that are good, and which he can consciously evaluate 
as good as his reasoning powers develop. The child’s own 


- immediate awareness is active and wondering. He is absorbed 


in his experiences, simple and direct in his reactions: “A 
child in the full health of his mind will put his hand flat on 
the summer turf,” in the words of C. E. Montagu, “ feel it, and 
give a little shiver of private glee at the elastic firmness of the 
globe.” “This,” he says, “is the power of taking delight in a 
thing . . . just because it is what if is.” “The child’s is sheer 
affection, the true ecstatic sense of the thing’s inherent charac- 
teristics.” 

For many, the intensity and the immediacy of the experience 
of beauty has a timeless, universal quality, which makes it a part 
of the faith by which they live. 

Experiences, such as these, of befiuty and delight and wonder, 
will be part of the normal day-to-day living experiences of little 
children and should make the response of praise and thanks to 
God natural and inevitable. 

So happy children in happy schools will sing their songs of 
praise and worship in the simple rhythm and words which belong 
to them, They will be as natural and sincere in a good school 
as in a good home. They will express the response to the vary- 
ing aspects of the seasons in terms of the child’s delight, they will 
link up with beneficent and important events in children’s homes, 
such as the return of a parent, the recovery to health of a sister, 
birthdays, and so on. A 

It will be clear. that no one, parent or teacher, can concern 
himself with the education of children and not be activély 
interested in their moral and spiritual growth. It will also be 
evident that it is quite irrelevant to speak of religious instruction 
during these years, at any rate, Anyone who imagines for a 
moment that religious education belongs to a Scripture lesson 
has no estimate whatever of the meaning of humar growth and 
of education in relation to it. There are very few Biblical 


narratives that can be suitably told to children at this age. = 


They only can be told if there is sufficient psychological meaning 
in them for little children of the age we are considering, and even 
then the imaginative detail wili need to be reinterpreted in 


‘ 
ly 


= world. We gravely misapprehend the whole value o 


‘moral lessons. Ifa child is put into a certain set of circumstance 
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terms of a background they know; which means, of course, that 
they become quite different stories. The telling of stories has a ~ 
direct part to play in the moral education of little children, and 
the choice of them is all-important. It is most suitable that the 
great traditional story of baby Jesus, Joseph and Mary, the stable, ” 
the wise men and the shepherds, should be told at the Christmas 
festival, as sọon as the children can understand it. Yet who can 
doubt that this story belongs to the home and should first be told 
by a mother to her children at Christmas time? 


Moral anë Religious Education in the Junior School 

- A ‘careful reading of the chapter on the Primary School cur- 
riculum will illustrate what is meant by the whole development 
of moral and religious education in the integrated development 
of thevchild.- We would therefore refer the reader to this chapter 
in order to note how the curriculum should be based on the social 
life and interests of the child and how fundamental this is to his 
moral education. We have pointed out how in the Junior School 
period the child assimilates the heritage of his neighbourhood 
and how this must be interpreted in the human and dramatic 
terms of the people who belong to the neighbourhood. 

It is clear that the education of the child in the neighbourhood 
and the school should be in very close harmony, in order that 
what should be a normal process of the widening of human 
evaluation should take place. Here again we see the direct 
relevance of moral education to the reshaping of society. The 
education of the child cannot be morally and psychologically 
sound if ideals of heroism and service are presented to him 
through narrative only in school and he sees no living examples 
of this in the adults with whom he is personally acquainted. 
And however grim and apparently sordid some of the neighbour- ~ 


“hoods are in which children live, they will supply plenty, of 
“examples of service and heroism. If we are seriously concerning 


ourselves with goodness in action, it is essential that idealism 
should not grow as part of a fantasy life of the mind, but with a 
variety of identification with the sort of living people the child 
might hope to be. The war has thrown up in bright relief 
the great heroism of ordinary humble men and women, and we 
must never forget that most of our children will grow up to be 
the ordinary men and women who will need to live the good life 
among their neighbours in towns and villages throughout the 

f moral 
education if we think it consists of an educative process specially 


related to telling stories from the Bible, selected to apply certain 
5 
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~ jn or out of school he is likely to grow up without personal integ- 
~ rity however many times he is told to tell the truth. This does 
‘not mean that the teacher has not a vital part to play in selecting 


experiences as educative for the child and in helping him to inter- 
pret them during these adventurous years of growth in the 
Junior School. It is of profound importance, therefore, that 
the teacher should understand both children and society. The 
society in which he and the children live will indeed be decadent 
if he cannot find the simple human virtues expressed there, but 
he will himself be a creative factor in this society in raising the 
level of service and co-operation if he comprehends“his com- 
munity in terms of serving the social and moral needs of his 
pupils. He will also be able to select from the stories of heroes 
and heroines suitable material to extend their social consciousness 


_ and idealism. Stories of Captain Scott of the Antarctics of the 


Mount Everest expedition, the brevery and endurance of some 
of the great pioneer air flights of men and women, stories of 
nurses and sailors—there is a fund of great and noble human 
narratives of men and women in our own period of civilisation. 

The Junior School period, then, is essentially a stage of growth in 
which the normal child is extravert-in his interests, limited in his 
capacity for dealing with abstract ideas, and is learning through 
activity and experience. Therefore the deep spiritual meaning 
of the life of Christ, his challenge to the society of his time and 
the reasons for his sacrifice, cannot have much relevance for 
this age of growth. Nor can the teaching of Christ and the deep 


wisdom of his parables. We would therefore maintain that the 


serious introduction of the meaning of Christianity in terms of 
théught and discussion belong to the Post-Primary period of 
education. We would also suggest that if a Scripture lesson 
is kept in the curriculum of the Junior School, it should be 
interpreted very broadly and not confined to stories from the 


Bible, but include any narratives that have something to give to 


the growth of idealism at this age. 

As the infant and nursery school is built on co-operation and 
service and respect for personality, so must the Junior School 
be a community in which these values are worked out in every 
direction. And here let it be remembered that there can be 4 
very great development of working in groups for definite ends. 


- So, for example, in gardening, in making plays, in doing usefu 


jobs for the school, the children are co-operating for definite 


ends, and this is sound moral education. It follows, therefore, « 


that it is unsound moral education at this stage to organise the 
school in groups that work competitively against one another 


+ 


for rewards that take the form of marks and special privileges: 
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And while we advocate the allocating of “many small responsible 
jobs of service to Junior School children, we deplore giving 


them at this stage of growth any form of moral responsibility — 


over their fellows. Prefects in any capacity except that which we | 


haye indicated should be quite unnecessary in the Junior School, 

During the years of the Primary School period, children should 
meet together either every morning or for two or three mornings 
a week for morning worship, which should be very simple and 
brief. In the infant and nursery school, and probably in the 
younger primary school ages, such worship would be confined 
to the classroom and be most informal in nature, arising often, 
as we have’said, when the occasion demands it. But as the co- 
operative sense of the community grows at 9, 10, and 11 years 
of age, it is good to gather the community together, to recognise 
in unjon thé need for reverence and worship. And indeed let 
it be said here, that there are very few hymns written that 
are suitable for children of this age to sing. The spirit and 
attitude of “ He who would valiant be” are conspicuously rare 
in our hymns. Children should not sing hymns the language of 
which they cannot understand and the sentiment of which is 
beyond them. < Probably as we begin to develop sound creative 
education for these years of growth, the children will make their 
own hymns and tunes. A wise head teacher will take the 
opportunity of such community gatherings to sec that they are 
always gay in spirit, and that worship is associated with ideals 
that are encouraged in all the activities and spirit of the school. 


Moral and Religious Education in the Post-Primary Period 
With the growth from childhood to puberty and later adoles- 


+ 


cence, the whole life of the young person becomes more intimate — 


and more complex. He is in process of becoming an adult, 
with the complex responsibilities: that this entails. As we realise 


the changing standards of our changing society we realise how ~ 
< much more difficult it is for adolescents to grow up with vision, 


purpose, and adjustment than it is in more stable periods of 
Civilisation. It is in relation to the moral and religious educa- 
tion of adolescents that we must ponder carefully the words of 


Karl Mannheim in his “ Challenge to Christian Thinkers by a ee 


Sociologist” (see Diagnosis of Our Time, by Karl Mannheim). 
“ Only a generation which has been educated through religion, 
or at least on the religious level, to discriminate between imme- 
diate advantage and the lasting issues of life, will be capable of 
accepting the sacrifice which a properly planned democratic 
ordér must continually demand from every single group and 
individual in the interests of the whole.” 
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Therefore it seems clear that in the education of adolescents of 
the present generation there must be a conscious attempt to re- 
interpret the moral and religious education in terms of the 
changing society in which we are living and in terms of social 
democracy. 

It is just because the new society has not emerged that we are 
in a state of social flux, when inevitably tnany conventional 
standards of behaviour are breaking down, and the problem of 
estimating clearly the moral and religious education of young 
people is a real and dominant one. And-it cannot be decided 
‘in vacuo.’ It must be worked out in terms of the\society which 
the young people are on the threshold of entering as’ respomible- 
citizens. And if, as we are estimating, the laissez-faire period 
of individualism in politics and economics and education is 
passed, and we are striving towards the achievement of a planned 
society, then it is imperative that the young person be initiated 
into the meaning and discipline of this’ society. He should 
comprehend through experience and intelligent discussion and 
the taking of responsibility in homes and neighbourhoods, 
particularly in schools, what are the disciplines of co-operative 
social living. But it is important that the disciplines in school 
should not be artificial, belonging to the school community alone, 
but be in fact the same kind of disciplines that operate in society 
at large. It is the direct task of teachers to concern themselves 
with this great social problem of the future ; that in order to make 
possible a full productive and happy life for all, everyone has to 
discipline his behaviour for the common good, while at the 
same time he -retains the basis of individual initiative and 
capacity for evaluating experience and retaining his moral 
independence of judgment, which is the liberty of the human 
mind. The only way to avoid the deadening routine behaviour 
of bureaucrats and of all those who administer social services for 
the common good is to ensure that they are educated in the 
vitality of cteative judgment as well as social awareness, and the 
disciplines that of necessity follow from this. RA, 

So we see that in education and the principles of co-operation 
“love thy neighbour’ must be interpreted in terms of the 
society that young people are living in if they are to have any 
significance as the basis of the Christian life. But hard thinking 
is needed in order that these principles be translated into the 
real situations facing young people in home, school, “society 
today. It is easy enough to say: let the young people govern 
themselves, and learn what the principles of democracy are 
through experience. It is, indeed, easy enough to set up forms of 
selfgovernment in schools and youth groups. But it is a very 


r 


` the adults with whom the young child comes into co 
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different matter indeed to get the young into the real disciplines 


that society must demand of them if we are to have any real 
cohesion and progress in the future. This is fundamental to 


the moral and religious education of children, and teachers of- 


the future must themselves achieve the balance and understanding 
of the relation between thé inner willed freedom of the indi- 
vidual mind, and à society planned for the common good. The 
ghastly consequences of the Nazi and Fascist techniques should 
be a serious enough challenge to us to do the hard thinking 
that is necessary. We must evaluate human freedom on the 
spiritual level. We must integrate our awareness of this with the 
knewledgé of the society we are living in, and the society we want. 
Itis therefore during adolescence-that the young person should 
be instructed, as Karl Mannheim says, in “the sacrifice that 
a properly*planned society must continually demand from any 
single group and individual in the interests of the whole.” 

1 These sacrifices will not Be understood all at once by the adol- 
escent, and they will not be easy for him to learn. For the early 
years of adolescence are essentially “ self-regarding’* years. 
With the development of puberty and the widening of awareness 
there is an absorption in the self; there is at the same time a 
suggestibility, a quickly aroused enthusiasm, which makes it far too 
easy for adolescents to be exploited by any particular group which 
realises this psychology and has its own ends to serve. There 
cannot be too much single-minded, integrity among teachers, 
parents, parsons, politicians, who have to do with youth. These 
émotions should not be harnessed to serve any particular group 
or function, until the knowledge and judgments have sufficiently 
matured for the choice and individual decision of the young 


person to have real meaning. 
We have said how important we consider the characters of 


ntact. The 
greater suggestibility of the adolescent as compared with the 
Primary School child makes this seem more important at this time. 
During this period the young person is ‘ finding himself ’.~ He is 
widening his conceptions of his ideals because his capacity for 
direct social experience and indirect experience has developed. 
According to the people he meets, the i 


his job, his adult 


develop his, conception of himself, in relation to k 
hich he begins to 


citizenship, his marriage. This is an age in w. n 
reflect on the issues of life, his own place in the scheme of things. 
In this age there should be discussion and teaching in the moral 
and religious issues of life. Teachers in schools have a very 
important part to play in this. His own growth during these 


deals that are presented to _ 
-hisn, the books he reads, the films he sees, and so on, so will he 
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( ars is such a peculiar thing to the adolescent; his aspirations, his 


_ difficulties, are individual to him and he thinks they are unique. 


= Above all, there is need during these early years of youth for a 


he: 
AO 
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à 
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great patience and sympathy and tolerance of the adult towards 

“the young creature, for the challenges he meets on every hand, 

. particularly given the complex, changing, inconsistent pattern in 
society today, are very difficult for him to comprehend. 

We indicated at the opening of this chapter how the roots of 
moral and religious development lay in the home, in the quality 

_ of the relationship that exists between the parents themselves 
and between them and their children. Therefore the nature 
of the adjustments and the development of attitudes towards 
the opposite sex, should be considered as the basis of the moral 
and religious education of adolescents. For if the intimate and 
personal adjustment does not develop on a sound and w jole- 
some basis it will be extremely difficult, if possible at all, for the 
young person to grow to the kind of tnaturity that will be able to 
recognise the obligations and services that belong to society. 

It will be evident, then, that with the growth of puberty the 
adolescent opens himself to a much more complex emotional life. 
The necessary conditions of civilised life today postpone mating 

and marriage many years after young persons are physically able 
to mate. The development, therefore, of the right relation 
between young persons between the ages .of 13 and 18 provides 
one of the biggest problems of education for home; society, and 
‘school. And as with every other big problem that faces us today, 


it cannot be solved without a great deal more knowledge than | 
we have, and a great deal more honest hard thinking than we 


have yet given to it. 
It is during the early years of adolescerice that the imaginative 
inner life becomes more significant in affecting attitudes towards 
the other sex. One day we will know more accurately what 
young girls are dreaming about as they sit passively in school 
with the ordinary pedagogy passing blissfully over their heads, 
and we have already had a certain amount of revelation of the 
nature of adolescent fantasy, particularly in its relations to 
delinquent behaviour.1 The illustrations that Pearl Jeffcott 
“gives, in Girls Growing Up, of the spurious, exotic, melodramatic 


Sex interests of adolescents in cheap magazines and films, surely. 


indicate that there is something radically wrong with a society 
where these emotions are translated for the young in such z way, 
and so eagerly assimilated by them. It does rather look as if 
society through print and film is feeding the adolescent emotional 
life in a crude, exotic, and often unwholesome way. 
; \ _ Burt, The Young Delinquent, : 
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_ These problems can only be thrown up here, for they do mds 
intimately affect the school and the curriculum and the teachers. — 


For a curriculum that ignores these deep emotional springs of AS 


conduct in adolescence is completely out of relation with the 
deepest needs of young people. However important it is that 

the young people should be given correct biological information 

on sex, this is not the answer to a problem that has deep emotional 

significance and needs evaluation at a high level if we are to help 

to re-create a good and wholesome society. 

_ The choice of literary and dramatic material is especially 
significast in this context, since the young person can be intro- 
duced imaginatively to the conflicting motives of human conduct, 
and through the selection of human problems in art can develop, 
adjust, and integrate his own emotional life. So the indirect 
moral education of literature, plays, films, broadcast drama, has 
avery important part to play in schools. ‘Therefore, the selection 
of suitable material is an all-important question for the educator, 
who must be concerned with the public production of art out- 
side the school in as far as it affects the experiences of children. 

- We have already pointed out that the honest investigator 
must be concerned with the changing nature of society and the 
conflicts of values that may*arise between home, school, and 


different kinds of social groups. At the age of adolescence, and _ 
at the present time, young people are faced with those conflicts. 


They reflect on them and demand answers to them, The 
nature of their reflection varies with their background and their” 
own intellectual capacity. Discussion of these conflicts with 
adolescents, and the ethical and religious issues which arise. 
from them, is one of the prime functions of the teacher, who needs 
insight into young people as well as into the faiths by which 
men live. : 

-Thè simplest and least effective way to handle those complex 
problems is to draw up a syllabus in religious instruction for all 
schools and all children. But this cannot possibly meet the 
present situation or the present need. J 

Imagine for a moment what sort of ideas of good and evil, 
right and wrong action, we should expect to find in ‘that sub- 
merged tenth of our city population, whose conditions have 
been so clearly documented in Our Towns—A Close-up.* Re- 
membering, too, what we have said about the emotional roots of 
good and evil within the primary family relationships, what 
sort of standards can we expect from young people brought up 
in homes which have lacked family affection and economic 
security, who have in fact been denied the elementary conditions 

1 Our Towns—A Close-up. Astudy made during 1939-42. Oxford University Press. 
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for the evaluation of human relationships? What standards of 
" justice and co-operation can we expect from those who come 
from homes where goods are bought on ‘ tick,” or through money- 
‘lenders, where the common recreations are betting pools, cheap 
films, and dance halls? Are we not frankly wasting our time’ in 
` going through a set, syllabus of Old and New Testament with 
these youngsters? How remote is that background of culture 
from the social experiences of these young people and the prob- 
lems with which they are faced? 

Our problem is how to begin to clarify for them the basic 
human values and relate them to their immediate circumstances. 
We need clear heads, human sympathy, social undérstanding, 
and an empirical approach. We need, in fact, the true educa- 
tionist who is aware of the delicate and profound difficulties of 
the situation. Young people need a guide, philosopher, and 
friend with whom they can thrash gut their problems, And we 

- educators must recognise the probability that if we are to help 


young people to find the faith by which they can live, it may need 


to find a different kind of expression from the traditional symbols 
‘and customs of the traditional churches and chapels. 

Far more important than the ‘ Scripture ° lesson or the syllabus 
in ‘ Religious Instruction’ is the épportunity for young people 
to discuss in fairly small groups, preferably of their own choosing, 


the problems of conduct and religion with which they are faced. . 


And the teacher needs a wide background in social, psycho- 


logical, and ethical knowledge as well as a knowledge of the Bible. - 


“ Say, Miss,” said a rough lad in a club not so long ago, “ do 
you think people ought to pray if they don’t believe in it? 
Ain*t it hypocritical? ” Well, what is the answer to that? Here 
is a most significant point of departure. 

This chapter is intended to raise issues and indicate possible 
lines of reform. We suggest, therefore, that until considerable 
research has been made into the moral and religious concepts of 


young people in their particular social setting, we are in no valid - 


position to lay down a set syllabus for religious instruction. Put 
wherever teachers have a sincere contribution to give and are 


prepared to discuss in sympathetic contact with young people ~ 


their actual problems, leading them on, according to their needs 
and capacities, to maturer reflection and study, a right beginaing 
will be made, and evidence will be supplied upon which we can 
build in the future. For we must remember that we cannot hope 
to raise the moral and religious standards of our society by 4 
rigid adherence to the traditional subject-matter of religion. 
The teaching of Christ stands unquestionably for the spiritual 
values of human personality. .The specific personal and social 
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pefiod, we feel it is essential 
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situations which young people meet today must be considered in 


the light of these principles. These situations are provided by — 


international war, the antithesis between Fascism and Democracy, 


the international implications of human fellowship, the dynamic 


need for social and economic reform. Those who are prepared 
to discuss honestly with young people must be prepared to 


“discuss the teaching of Christ in direct relation to these issues 


whenever they arise. It is no simple matter. 

Finally, what is to be said about worship in schools at the 
post-primary period of education? We have recognised through- 
out this chapter that worship expresses a deeply universal 
neéd in people. This need finds expression in some of the 
noblest literature and poetry of the world, in music and in the 
erection of all kinds of buildings for the purpose of worship. We 
believe that true worship expresses man at his best. We have 
indicated earlier in this chapter the place and value of simple 
acts of worship in homes and in infant and junior schools, and 
we recognise that worship should be a function of a school 
community, unifying its fellowship and expressing the deepest 
values of life in terms that all can understand. The theme 
of this chapter is intended to indicate that religious education 
cannot be isolated from the whole function of education, which 


rests on respect for human personalit 


for growth. 
If education is under: 
have no meaning. For man, 


stood in this sense, secular education can 
as Christ said, does not live by 


bread alone, but by his faith in the spiritual values of life. Those 
who are aware of the spiritual value of life, know that the answer 
to eternal values is in the immediate valuation of the present. 
And it is to open the way for the happiness of 
the experiencing of its highest values, that education really 
functions., It has always been essential in the history of men to 
break through the power of the few, whether expressed in dogma, 
tradition, jnstitutionalism, or vested interest, by the direct vision- 
of the good. Education must preserve this right of access to the 
direct vision. And with this clear vision, it must persist in its 


fight against tyranny. 3 i 
So while we recognise the value of worship at the post-primary 
that there should be no imposition 


the adults responsible, or by those 


adults upon the children. If we are to worship in spirit and in 
truth then this act is open to the widest variety of interpretation, 
And while we feel it is desirable that school communitiés should 
gather together for corporate worship, we feel there is every 

f this service to meet the 


possibility for the reinterpretation © 


of a form of worship upon 


y and its infinite possibilities _ 


man, which involves . 


rece’ needs of young people. We feel, therefore, that any 
form of statutory compulsion, -as recommended in the White 
Paper on Education,! is undesirable. If there is any- head 
teacher whose own vision makes him unsympathetic with an 
accepted act of corporate worship, he should be trusted to make 
= his own interpretation. We know full well that very many 
= assemblies in schools might just as well be omitted, for they are l 
dull routine observances, wearying rather than elevating to the 
_ human spirit. Without vision the people-perish! The answer 
- to religious education lies in the vision and character of the 
teacher, and in the reconstruction of society on the basis of the 
Principles of human evaluation and co-operation. RO 
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z 2. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION j 
EE > By Puyrus Doyrz, M.A. 


Religious education is under fierce scrutiny. On the one 
hand some state that it cannot be taught, as its transmission 
depends fundamentally on a multitude of informal relations 
between master and disciple which cannot be organised into the 
= formal curriculum of any school; on*the other hand, some regard 
-it as a subject that can be formally taught, and the argument 

` then shifts to the advisability of its being: taught in the schools, 
at home, or in the specialised institutions whose purpose is prim- 
arily the religious education of their members. But whichever f 
-way the argument moves, all people dealing with children know 
_ _ that children ask questions about life and its meaning, from the 
~ answers to which, and from the attitude of those who answer, 
they derive their standards of value. Hence no educationist 
can afford to ignore the experiences through which the growing 
child achieyes its standards of value, whether those values are 
_ founded on religious beliefs or on ethical precepts. For those 
~ values permeate the whole of the child’s life; they activate his 
personal relations in the whole of his social environment; they — 
determine his judgments; they give direction to all his actions. | 
Through them he finds, or fails to find, his sense of purpose in j 
life. i 
jets Religious education is one of the means through which these, i 
$; values are established. It is therefore not surprising to find it 
a subject of heated controversy. Both its antagonists and its 
_ + Since this was written the Education Bill has passed through the committee stage. ų 
3 We are very sorry that Clause 24 (1), making compulsory a collective act of worship 
in every. county school and in every auxiliary school, has been included. We feel i 


_ that this clause runs counter to the principle of individual freedom in a planned | 
_ democratic educational system, 


a 
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protagonists are well aware that it is a key subject. Tt is very 


pertinent, therefore, in putting forward suggestions for a reformed 
and freshly orientated curriculum in the schools, to consider 


precisely what position this subject, or, as we may say, this — 


attitude-forming influence, will occupy. z 

Definition of the content of religious education, and of the needs 
of the child in refation to this area of experience and knowledge 
are- both necessary before we can see the exact position religious 
education could best occupy in a reformed curriculum. 


Content vf Religious Education à 

4Ve must disabuse our minds of the idea that the chief aim 
of religious education is the inculcation of moral values. Such 
an attitude is Machiavellian; it regards religion as a means to an 
enderather than an.end in itself. Moral values are the result of 
religious education, not its,primary concern. The primary con- 
cern of all religious education is to establish some kind of relation- 
ship between the soul of man and his God. Whether we look 
at the most primitive forms of religion or the most developed, the 
same aim persists: the object of the variety of rituals and creeds 
and rites is the worship of the Divine. « Worship,” says Evelyn 
Underhill, “. . . is the response of the creature to the Eternal. ... 


It is the implicit, even though unrecognised Vision of God—_ 


that disclosure of the’Supernatural which is overwhelming, self ~ 


giving, and attractive all at once—which is the first cause of all 
worship, from the puzzled upward glance of the primitive to the 
delighted self-oblation of the saint... . . Here man responds to 
the impact of Eternity, Í 
Eternity; accepting his tiny place in that secret life of Creation, 
which consists in the praise, adoration, and manifestation of God.” 
This worship may be given grudgingly and fearfully in order to. 
obtain a benefit or avoid a punishment, or it may be given as a 
result of a supreme realisation of the beauty of the holiness of the 
Divine; yet it is worship, and those in charge of the religious 
€ducation of the community see to it that they per 
and ceremonies necessary to such worship. Thus the first postuz 
late in any scheme of religious education is the recognition of 
vhich human beings humble 


tHemselves. 

Secondly, in the Christian religion and other well-developed 
religions, it is maintained that not only must men, worship their 
God, but they can and should .commune with Him. Through 
that communion something of the Divine enters into the human, 
either prophetically as is shown in the Jewish records, or myst- 
cally as is seen in the Christian gospe 


form the rites — 


Js and records. Through © 


and in so doing learns the existence of 
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that influence a transformation of human activity takes place. 
From this transformation arises the whole series of values which 
result from this close response to the Divine, or, as we may say, 
from religious living. 3 
This series of values arising from the religious life constitutes“ 
the basis of the ethics of any well-developed religion. Ethics or 
morals are, in more complex religions, an integral part of the 
religion, derived from a knowledge of the Reality that is wor- 
shipped; they are by no means the reason for the maintenance 
of that worship. This must be stressed, as there is a tendency 
today to regard ethics as the only thing that matters in a religion, 
and the recognition of the Divine merely as a convenient sanction 
for morals. A few examples will drive home this point. In_ 
Judaism, duty to God and+duty to one’s neighbour are joined 
together in the one Mosaic law: right action between men. is 
seen as a derivative from a recognition of righteousness within 
the Godhead. In Christianity, a similar relationship is main- 
tained: the first and greatest commandment is to love God, and 
the second, psychologically consistent with it, is to love one’s 
neighbour as oneself. Christian ethics are all derived from this 
fundamental injunction, which depends in its turn on a continu- 
ously harmonious relationship between the Godhead and the 
human being. Disturb or destroy that harmony, and the love 
for one’s neighbour becomes disjointed and meaningless, The 
virtues stressed in the Christian ethical code emphasise this deep 
spiritual connection between the love for God and the love for 
. man: mercy, forgivingness, and humility are derived from the 
soul’s recognition of its own dependence on the mercy of God, 
on ite need for forgiveness and on its own inadequacy in the 


presence of the grandeur of the Divine; the brotherhood of man - 


with all its attendant obligations throughout the whole complex 
of human relationships is dependent on the recognition of the 
Fatherhood of God; duty to one’s neighbour is not regarded as 
the fulfilment of a precise legal set of obligations, but is trans- 
formed through the Christian stress on the virtue of ‘ charity? 
into service for others, activated by an ardour that is both 
discriminatory and illuminative. 

Here, then, is the great distinction between Christian ethics 
and the ethics based on what has been described as the Religion 
of Humanity, or Humanism. For in Humanism, the love of 
one’s neighbour is held to be self-generating. In Christiatiity it 
is held to be God-generated, arising from what has been called 
f the intolerable compliment’ of God’s love for man, manifested 
in the life and purpose of Christ, and the response that men make 
thereto, The close relation between the Reality that is wor- 
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shipped and the derivative code of ethics cannot be over-empha- ~ 
sised at the present moment. One only has to recall the type 
of virtues stressed in the Nazi glorification of the “ pure race” 
and to contrast them, for instance, with the Christian virtues 
to realise how fundamentally true it is that the nature of one’s 
God determines the modes of one’s conduct. Ethics and religion, 
even if it be a falst religion, are indissolubly associated. Hence 
religious education is bound.to concern itself with the worship 
of and communion with the Divine, and arising therefrom, with a 
vigilant supervision of the expression of these spiritual experiences 
in humén relations. The first and greatest commandment is 
the*duty to worship God with the total personality, the second is 
to fulfil scrupulously, in the light of one’s Spiritual growth, one’s * 
duty towards one’s neighbour. People concerned with the 


religious edtication of the ‘child must see to it that they train the 


child in both aspects. à 

Whilst we are prepared to agree with the Norwood Report’s 
statement that religious education concerns itself with the growth 
of religious consciousness, we are not prepared to subscribe to 
their farther statement that this growth is above and without the 
curriculum. For, as we envisage the curriculum in this report, it 
is not merely confined to classroom study, but includes all the 
activities within the school life that are integrated carefully to 
_the growth and needs of the child. Hence we cannot consider 
it sufficient merely to teach Scripture in a given period. Re- 
ligious education is, as the Norwood Report rightly says, a far 
bigger thing than scriptural knowledge, and is far and away more 
important than that one aspect of it. Weare therefore concerned 
to show that religious education in a reformed curriculum should 
set itself the task of developing in the child such a religious 
consciousness that he will worship, commune, and act in response 
to his developing knowledge of God. We further believe that 
in all these spheres, instruction and practice can be so designed 
that they will be built into the experience of the child and help 
to develop in him the spiritual faculties which at present are so 
often ignored and left to atrophy, with disastrous consequences 
on the child’s growth as a rounded, balanced personality per- 


ceiving his purpose in life and actively co-operating in the life of 


the®community. , 
Ghildren have certain spiritual needs which must not be 
neglected if they are to achieve the full development of their 


personalities. These needs are fulfilled by the life within the 
school, the home, \and the community. Many subjects will 
illuminate for- the child his path of fulfilment. But specific 
- religious and moral education will give him direct and positive 


ae ‘aid in finding his way and guiding him along the path to his 
highest development. 
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The Spiritual Needs of the Child 


Certain problems confront the child as he develops, which 
force him to consider questions, the answers to which can be given 


~ inhis religious education. The type of problem varies often with 


_- the age of the child and with his personal experiences.: For 
instance, the young child will query the reason for pain in éither 
animals or human beings; he may also be puzzled bythe phe- 
nomenon of death. He will raise questions on these rñatters as 
early as three or four years old. Similarly, where religious 
practices are taught, the problem of ungranted prayer often 


arises quite soon. Later, further fundamental questions will be - 


raised as the child strives to reconcile the appearance of the 
world about him with the realities that lie behind it, of which he 
may have become conscious through his own experiences. Why 
must we or any other living creature suffer? Is death the end? 
Does God really care about us sufficiently to respond to our 
needs or is He too remote for that? These are fundamental 
~- questions arising repeatedly from the child’s own experience as 
the accident of circumstance presses upon him. They are not 
’ artificially created: When they pose themselves to him, he gives 


~ = some answer, one way or the other. He*adjusts himself to them 


harmoniously, or escapes from them as unanswerable. In either 
case they are there as part of his living experience. Their 
important characteristic from the educational point of view is that 
they do not arise in an orderly sequence tied to the developing 
powers of the child, but they thrust themselves at him haphazardly 
in the accident of circumstance. Nevertheless, they form a 
group of problems which can be summarised and so considered 
educationally. The whole of this series of problems is the need of 
the young person to adjust himself to or to understand the funda- 
mental realities of the universe. They pose the primary 
question, “ Is there a God, and if so, what part does He play*in 
the universe? ” 
Another type of need is more intimately concerned with the 
~ child’s own growth. In problems of conduct the child is soon 
aware of his own censorship on some of his acts. He is puzzled 
by the recrudescence of acts he has forbidden himself. To the 
psychologist this is the development of the super-ego which is a 
result of the relationship established between the child and his 
social environment. But to the religious educationist these are 
the signs of a developing conscience, which may be influenced by 
environmental factors, but is essentially the sensitive touchstone 
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implanted by God in each individual by which he is able to test 


the good and reject the evil. It is essential to the development of — 
the religious life that the sensitivity of conscience should be culti- — 
vated. For it is the conscience which establishes within the- 
individual the knowledge that he has lapsed from his inner 
recognition of the truth, and therefore helps him to turn back 
from his errors to the right path. To the religious educationist, 
therefore, the manifestation of a sense of guilt in a person is not 
regarded as an unproductive pathological symptom of a diseased 
mind, but is a sign of a real spiritual need which should be met 
at once and-by understanding help. It is the moment when 
spiritual faculties are very much alive and as such should be met 
by greater efforts in-spiritual education. The degree of sensi- 
tivity of conscience varies considerably with the individual and 
at different periods in his life. P 
In the school age no hard and fast rules can be laid down as to 
when the conscience will be particularly sensitive, with one great 
exception: adolescence shows itself to be a period of the intensifi- 
cation of the sense of guilt. In adolescence the child moves 
from the scheme of values suitable to childhood to those’ suitable 
to adulthood. In such.a transition, the conscience, which is the ' 
testing instrument, is muchin use. The inhibitions and approvals 
“of childhood are found to be all too inadequate to deal with the 
new powers with which, the individual finds himself equipped. 
These new powers, particularly the emotions which are so closely 
associated with sexual maturity, force the young person into new 
contacts, new situations. Here he needs to find, in the chaos of 
his bewilderment, some basic principles for his guidance, that he 
may link his transient impulses to some steadying goal, and ir so 
doing canalise and direct his new energies. Dimly or violently, 
according to his nature; he perceives that the urgent forces within 
him are in some way connected with the Divine sources of life 
and of love, and his conscience urges him to make a fresh re- 
“orientation to the Reality he has perceived. Hence in adoles- 
“cence religion and sex become closely and inevitably associated, 
and unless they are harmoniously adjusted to the dictates of 
conscience, cause the young person not only great suffering, but 
may check the full growth of his personality. The education of 
the conscience is thus a basic need of the child. It helps him in 
childhood to discern right from wrong; it can be so tempered in 
adolescence that it can become the mature instrument to guide 
the adult to the highest use of his powers. The growth of con- 
~science and the intensification of the guilt sense, particularly in 
adolescence, are integral parts of the child’s nature; as such they 
constitute fundamental needs to be met in religious education. 
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A third group of problems emerges, generally emphasised in 
the later development of the child. As the young person ap- 
proaches his entry into adult life, he realises that his ideals do 
not constitute the guiding principles of the adult world. For 
example, Christianity is not universally practised, “men are not 
trustworthy. Disillusionment sets in as youthful ideals are seen 
against the actuality of adult life. In fact what happens is that 
the young adult, hitherto relying on the authority of his elders, 
finds that authority no longer compulsive because it is corrupt. 
He has found out his elders by himself becoming an adult! In’so 
doing he becomes sharply aware now of the power and corruption 
of evil. The realisation of evil, as apart from pain aud suffering, 
is a positive experience in everyone’s life; it may come early to the 
child if his environment is bad; it comes later when, inevitably, 
as adulthood is reached, the young person recognises in others the 
weaknesses in himself and is horrified at the lack of stability 
which such recognition involves’ Sometimes in his fierce 
condemnation of these weaknesses by the psychological process of 
transference, he becomes a prig; more usually, he adjusts his own 
ideals to those about him, and conforms blindly to conventional 
standards. In either case, he loses the fire of his enthusiasm, and 
settles down to a mundane or narrow life, without inspiration, 
without design. Here then is an essential spiritual need springing 
from the inevitable process of the interaction of the individual 
with his fellows. All have to face the realisation of evil. How 
can the character be so strengthened and sustained that under 
these inevitable shocks it not only does not yield, but develops 
sturdily? How can a reconciliation take place which will 
preserve the fire of youth’s enthusiasm and yet be consonant with 
real situations in life? r 

Finally, many young people find as they grow up that the 
simple ethical principles of childhood, often followed through 
fear of punishment, are inadequate to the demands of adult life 
and are no longer sanctioned by childish fears. Hence they are 
left without, a code of ethics on which to base their actions, and 
feel as a result that nothing at all is worth while. Here the 
spiritual need of the young person is to see the integral relation 
between the two-fold aspects of the life of the spirit: the response 
to God and, through that, the continuous manifestation of this 
response in relation to other human beings. The young person 
is constantly seeking here to formulate principles of -conduct 
consonant with his highest ideals, flexible enough to meet tran- 
sient actualities, but so rooted and motivated as to compel him to 
abide by them. The urgent need here, which generally comes 
late in the life of the adolescent, and may even be a post-adolescent 
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phenomenon, is the integration of the whole personality in terms 
of spiritual values, so that there is a consistency between worship 
„and conduct. The human being moving into maturity craves 


_~ for harmony at the core of his being. = 


í Religion demands of the human being worship of the Divine, 
communion with Him, and an active participation in the carrying 
out of God’s will on earth. The child himself needs to know God 
—in the beauty of creation and His manifestation through the 
holy lives of men; to love God—in the intimacy of communion 
with Him; -to serve God—in his continual activities with other 
men. How can the circumscribed life of the school offer oppor- 
tunities to°fulfil all these needs, needs which transcend the 
bounds of school life and interpenetrate his home relations and 
affect his ultimate attitude to the universe and other men? 


Practical Suggestions i 

` Children learn in a variety of ways: by admiration, imitation, 
and experience. Ina reformed curriculum, therefore, we desire 
to sce established methods of instruction which will utilise the 
children’s faculties of admiration and imitation; and in the life 
òf the school itself ample opportunities should be given for the 
children to experience situations which will enable them to apply 
udgments and will strengthen their moral development. ` 
l these modes of approach should be 
d spiritually 


their j 
In religious education al 
used, so that the child becomes vitally interested, an 
well developed. 
Religious education can be considered under two main 
headings: Religious Knowledge and Religious Training. - 
Religious Knowledge 
In this branch the child is taught firstly about God. In a 
sense, he must know before he can worship. In this field, there- 
fore, the main object is to introduce the child to the knowledge of 
. the Divine nature. Secondly, he must be taught the effects that 
such knowledge has on human behaviour. Here it is important 
that he should realise, particularly as he grows older, the variable 
nature of all ethical codes which yet have this constant factor in 
them, that their value can be estimated in direct relation to the 
fundamental religious truths they seek to express. $ 
This is not the place to go into detail on the type of syllabuses 
to be used for the teaching of religious knowledge. Much has 
been already done in the teaching of Christianity through the 
~ variety of agreed syllabuses that have been drawn up for schools. 
Many of these have proved highly satisfactory and teachers are 
already alive to their possibilities. Suffice it to say in general 
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= that specific lessons should be included in this section on the 
_ meaning of particular religions or of a particular religion accord- 
ing to the attitude of the school and the age of the child. . Perhaps 
it is unnecessary to stress that it may be unwise in the early age 
ranges to teach the child the content of more than one religion, 
as the confusion in the child’s mind would be disastrous. At the 
various stages of the child’s development the following could be 
taken: the study of the Bible appropriately selected’in relation 
to the child’s stage of comprehension; comparative religions, 
generally as he gets older; in Christian schools, some form of 
church history. All these are useful material on which. to draw 
to make the child aware of religious experience as such in other 
people’s lives. Through this can be seen how a variety of people 
‘have solved or are attempting to solve the very problems con- 
_ fronting the child. The Scripture lesson offers a great oppor- 
tunity to confirm and strengthen the child’s faith. Other lessons, 
such as science, poetry, art, and history, can also indirectly reveal 
the manifestations of the Divine in the laws of the universe, in 
beauty of form, and in the enduring examples of great men and 
women. ‘Thus the Scripture syllabus could be related to other 
subject syllabuses, in order continuously to further the child’s 
knowledge of God, creative, immanent, and incarnate. 


| Religious Training i 

This section deals with the effort to develop in the child means 
by which he himself can achieve the experiences of which he has 
heard through his Scripture and other lessons. He must worship, 
he must commune, he must fulfil daily the will of God. 

Ia developing the ability to worship and to commune, the 
child must be given opportunities for praise and worship, for 
prayer, both communal and individual, and should be particu- 
larly helped to develop the act of meditation. The daily act of 
corporate worship in the school is of the utmost importance in 
the religious training of young people, and should consequently 
be very carefully arranged. A good choir, particularly in boys’ 
schools, selections of Scripture or other suitable works, and proper 
timing of the service all help in the real effort to lift the whole 
school daily above and beyond material urgencies into the peace 
of the Eternal, TROE TEAN 

Training in methods of individual prayer and meditation are 
not very frequent in our schools, but they have been suceessfully 
undertaken in some schools. Simple beginnings of making one’s 
own prayers, of keeping little note-books in which the child 
makes notes not only of things to be prayed for, but also of fine 
ways of praying, bring the child right into the track-way of com- 
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munion with God. From this beginning, simple forms of medita- 
tion can be taught and the inner spiritual needs of the child 


-— satisfied. In toto, both through worship and prayer, the child 


learns for himself the experience of response to God. This is the 
source of his religious life, and from it will flow the power to cope 
with his persona] problems. We cannot over-emphasise the 
importance of this aspect of religious education, But we would 
enter here an essential caveat. We would stress the need to 
regard religious training as an experiment in a certain field of 
activity. Each individual has his own way of expressing himself, 
hence his response to the Divine must be essentially his own, not 
according to a set pattern. The child must be allowed to 
experiment with different modes of approach to God, and so 
realise eventually the ones best suited to his own growth. ‘This 


should relieve him of anxiety from the fears, so often engendered | 
by an authoritarian approach to religious experience, that failure 


to achieve religious experience is tantamount to damnation. All 
great spiritual directors are at one in insisting that the spirit of 
man must be left to go at his own pace, to reject or to accept 
what is shown to him. Unless this is made a golden rule in the 
education of the young, as well as the old, religious training may 
result in a disastrous collapse from within if the pace is in any 
way forced. Religious nurture is a delicate art. Furthermore; 


the emphasis on the experimental nature of finding the proper 


by the individual to God is more consonant to the 


approach o th 
accepted by the child in 


scientific approach already known and ed l 
other spheres of experience. Its great asset is its reduction of 
neurotic fears, and the natural development of spiritual faculties 
in their own rhythm of worship and response. i 

Ample opportunity should be given in the school life for the 
practice of the virtues simultaneously revealed in the Scripture 
lessons and derived from the child’s developing religious con- 
sciousness. Most schools already stress the need for intellectual 
integrity, for co-operation, for fair play and justice. Some 
schools make a particular point of the whole school joining in 
some act of service, such as help for poor families or for sick 
children. But we would like to see more real responsibility given 
to the children within the schools, so that within very defined lines, 
‘and without undue pressure, the children can realise the need 
for self-disctpline, the value of trustworthiness, and the joy © 
j ]l-done job which has difficulties but in 
which these difficulties can be overcome. If it were fully 
realised how valuable in character training co-operative activities 
were; more time would be given for this side of the child’s 
education than is allocated at present. If, too, the problems 


achievement in a we 
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which arise on these occasions were recognised as the kind of 

_ things to be taken back and discussed in the Scripture lessons, 
then a valuable link would be forged, as it is in some schools, 
between moral problems and religious experience. The cardinal 
virtues of justice, temperané@@, fortitude, and prudence can be 
taught; the specific Christian virtues of faith, hope, and charity 
can also be known, but it is in their actual practice in life situa- 
tions that the child sees and accepts their power, and realises 
for himself that religion has a direct application to the continuous 
difficulties of daily life. - 


a 


Some Problems 

We are aware that certain grave problems have to be faced 
in the working out of specific syllabuses and the orienfation of the 
whole of the child’s life towards a religious interpretation of all 
his activities. These we now enumerate, as their consideration 
by teachers should help towards their solution. , 

If religion is accepted as the centre of the child’s spiritual 
development, it is obvious that he must be helped to develo 
habits of corporate and private worship. Immediately there 
arises the whole question of doctrinal teaching. It is no use to 
balk the issue that no one, with the best intentions in the world, 
can avoid giving their personal views on the nature of God when 
striving to teach the child “ the practice of the presence of God ”’. 
It is possible to have corporate worship so arranged that the 
doctrinal side is not predominant; even so, the worship of a vague 
entity is not convincing to the fierce scrutiny of the young; some 
attributes of the Divine must be selected for emphasis, and in that 
act ‘of selection doctrine is at once involved. When dealing 
with the individual’s needs, such as the practice of prayer, or of 
meditation, or with the sense of guilt, it is quite impossible to 
avoid doctrinal issues. For the teacher here is pressed back 
under the fire of the child’s insistence for the truth, to what he 
himself has found to be true of the nature of God, and heis 
inevitably involved in propounding a view of the Godhead, 
which is nothing less than a doctrine. Hitherto these problems 


have been in the background, as this side of the religious life- 


has been neglected. But if religious education is to be a reality 
in the life of the child, truly setting out to answer his pressing 
queries on life, then these issues must be faced. Who is to under- 
take in the school this type of education? What qualifications 
will be required of the teacher? Is it better to relegate this type 
of teaching to the clergy and ministers of the various denomina- 
tions, or leave it to the parents? We cannot answer these queries 
at this stage categorically. We only know that they must be 
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„answered as they can no longer b i 
f ger be avoided. All teachers should 
| co-operate to find some answers, if they accept the primary 


_<-simportance of the religious element 


-+ child’s whole personality. 


in the development of the 


ae jerona problem emerges. There is a great danger where 
bois ae emp hasised of an over-pressure of emotional power 
k eee oe on ‘the child. This results later in a revulsion 
; 5 : > e whole religious teaching. Teachers must -consider 
fates Pst of religious teaching carefully. Education of the 
cane as important as education of the bodily muscles; but 
life and B in either may have disastrous consequences in adult 
AAEN ta e the child maimed rather than invigorated. Where 
fa nd teachers who are themselves so balanced and con- 

ently sure of their own faith, that they will not exploit emotion- 
ally the young lives placed in their care? This, we believe, is one 


of the most fundamental objections 


raised against the increase 


of religious education in the schools. But many schools have 
already seen to it that the wise choice of the teacher dealing with 
Scripture can obviate much of the trouble. A blend of an 
objective scrutiny of the religious experience of others, and a 
ready sympathy to perceive the child’s real difficulties, accom- 
plishes much. There is no reason, because we are aware that 


religious education is a difficult and 


delicate task, that we should 


feade to neglect it. This is to shrink from the responsibilities 
aid on us as teachers; we must not fail to meet the child’s most. 


urgent needs. 
In conclusion, whoever is to under 


take the religious education 


of the children, we can envisage something of its place in the post- 
primary school. There should be daily acts of corporate worship, 


So arranged that they initiate the children int 
orship and meet thus a fundamental need. 
ime allotted and suitable people chosen to 


_ problems connected with the childr 


ane Scripture lesson often gives opportunity for sucl 
fe questions arise naturally and directly fr 


subjects studied, but many children 


an this, and time, place (a quiet room an 
Acilities), and easily accessible persons s$ 


theif use, There should be regular le 


o the practice of 
There-should be 
deal with personal 
en’s spiritual development. 
2 help, as 
om discussions on the 
need more individual help 
d special library 
hould be set aside for 
ssons on religious knowledge 


eich should include not only the Bible, but, at a later stage, some 
Omparative religious studies. These lessons should aim at 


Reece a wide range of religious 
rough which their faith may be 


ile variations of experience may be confirmed. 
e time and opportunity to instil into yo 


experiences to the children, 
further established and their 


Here, too, is 
ung people the high 
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virtue of respect for other people’s points of view, so that our 
young people may develop a strong faith in toleration instead of 
_ an ignorant indifference to the rich varieties of spiritual truth. 
Study-circles in the higher age ranges could tackle the application 
of religious beliefs to modern problems: industry, war and peace, 
So that the religious teaching is seen interpenetrating actual life 
situations. Finally, throughout the school life, the situations in 
_ the school, in which ethical values are at stake in either personal 
or social relations, should be material for discussion by the 
children, in order, again, that their religious beliefs be lived and (ai 
not merely learnt. A SER 4 
In all these ways religious education, embodying one’s duty to 
-God and to man, should form an important part of the school 
curriculum. The children have certain problems to which they 
want to find solutions. These solutions are. not always final. 
But to ignore them because the solutions cannot be final, is to 
stunt the development of the child. If as we believe, the 
spiritual growth of human beings is continuous throughout man’s 
a whole life, then in the schools, as man moves from childhood to 
= maturity, he must meet and face the facts of his spiritual growth, 
A reformed curriculum must give opportunities where such 
growth can flourish. Basically, man does not live by bread alone. 
He is tempted to believe that material wealth is sufficient. It is 
the high privilege and duty of those concerned with the children’s 
religious education to reveal to children the great: potentialities 
that are theirs, so that they may avail themselves of the riches 


that are both theirs and ours, and, entering into their heritage, 
_ drink of the waters of the Spirit. z ; 


HE 


3: THE BEARING OF SCIENCE ON MORAL AND RELI 
EDUCATION 


By G. PATRICK MEREDITH 


Etymologically, religion means a binding together. His- 
torically it has meant a severing apart. We have to look no 
further. than a committee on religious education to see that 
religion means division. It even, regrettably, divides scientists. 
Hence every religious opinion is a minority opinion. A strong 

_ case could be put up for resolutely refusing to admit this prin- 
_ ciple of fragmentation into the curriculum at all. Is there not 

_ enough from the parent and the parson? Religion in practice | 

_ involves a number of elements: inner experiences, ritual acts, = | 

- doctrine, quasi-factual Statement, literary expression, moral Bi 
precept. Home and church take care of the first three. The‘ l:l 
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eure either agrees or conflicts with the historical and scientific 
i learned in school. If it agrees it can properly be incorpor- 
a into those studies and has no need of separate treatment. 
Tf it conflicts it puts an intolerable and unnecessary strain on 
immature intellects and can be justified only by the most dis- 
ingenuous argument. Literary expression—the scriptures of the 
great religions—rightly claims a place in literature teaching and 
need'raise no problems if treated as literature. 
AU to moral precept. Science eschews absolutes and 
Wars ables. Anthropology shows the relativity of ethical codes. 
lew reveals the precariousness of civilised sanction. © The bomb 
vels in more than one sense. At the same time, the simple moral 
values of kindliness, unselfishness, honesty, fidelity, endurance, 
and courage reach new levels of expression in these. times. But. 
these are not complex virtues. They may be difficult to exercise 
but they are not difficult to understand. They arise in clear 
form only in certain fundamentally simple situations. They need 
no teaching. They arise from right feeling and atmosphere, and 


are infectious. 
The common situations of civilised adult life are not simple. 


There is usually a complex of considerations and a mixture of 
Motives. The simple virtues alone provide no guidance of a 
Positive kind, though they may lead us to avoid certain crude 
bestialities and glaring ‘breaches of faith.. They will not solve 
intricate problems. It is surely a disservice to put into children’s 
heads the notion that a few simple moral ideals suffice to see them 
safely through all the tangles of adult life in a world like ours. 

he outcome can only be split-mindedness, disillusion, or disaster. 
_ No, the fallacy of the moralists lies in the artificial separation 


type from the whole gamut of prob | g 
all involved in a dynamic 


As individuals in a society we are i 
The resulting problems can be 


Solved—if at all—only by that seltsame system of objective 
analysis, disciplined imagination, cool reasoning, respect for 
evidence, and consistent purpose which, applied to simpler 
Phenomena, is known as ‘ Natural Science E 


4. EXTRACT FROM ‘EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL FUNCTION’? 


= 


‘i By Junin Huxtey 


„Tf education is to be truly a function of society, it should be 


on en the vigour which springs from unity. There are at the 
‘Hu Reprinted from “ On Living in a Revolution,” by permission of Professor Julian 
xley and Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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moment two dualities in our educational system—created by the 
class cleavage between rich and poor and the ideological cleav- 
" age between religious bodies and society as a whole. Only by~ 
abolishing both cleavages can we achieve that unified (but 

- diversified) system which we need. ... ? x x 
Tt is a fact which many may deplore but which remains obstin- 
ately as a fact, that the interest of the people of this country in 
orthodox Christianity, of whatever complexion, has enormously 
declined during the last few decades. The Christian ethic and 
doctrine have played an essential réle in shaping our civilisation; 
but there are unmistakable signs that they no longer satisfy our 
modern societies, and that some new formulation, both in the 
~ moral and the intellectual field, is becoming urgent if we are to 
reach a common life. The religious revival we hear about at 
the moment is clearly a temporary phenomenon, of a sort 
familiar to all sociologists, due to way emotionalism. It has been 


accompanied by a much larger revival of non-religious super- 
stitions, such as astrology. 


The Religious Impulse 


In such circumstances, the insistence on religious observances 
in schools, when religious influence is declining *in the world 
outside, will recoil on the heads of its proponents. Children are 
infallible detectors of unreality. As with culture, they will feel 
the contrast between the artificial religious atmosphere inside 
the school and the irreligious or indifferent atmosphere outside. 
This will in the long run promote in most of them an even more 
suspicious or even hostile attitude to orthodox religion than they 
would otherwise have acquired. But the mischief does not end 
here. A sense of unreality attaching to one portion of formal 
education tends inevitably to spread to the remainder. The 
introduction of more religious teaching and observance into the 
schools at this particular juncture will seriously hinder the 
development of an educational system which shall be an effective 
and organic function of our general social life. 

_ The remedy ‘again lies outside the schools, The religious 
impulse is a strong and persistent force in human life. But itis a 
complex impulse, differing radically in emphasis and aim from 
age to age as well as between one type of individual and another; 
and the doctrinal ritual and institutional forms in which it 
expresses itself are even more protean. We have witnessed the 


rise of two movements to which we must give at least the title | 


of pseudo-religions—the Nazi and the Communist systems. It 


would appear of real importance that the existing democratic 
_ countries should evolve their own characteristic and powerful 
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brand of religious impulse and means for its expression., This aa 


will not be achieved by a return to the traditional past. The 
Christian ethic and Christian Doctrine, though they have left an 


indelible mark on our Western civilisation in their insistence on 


the overriding value of the individual personality, on the neces- 
sity for sacrifice, and in many other ways, are no longer cither a 
primary or an esfential part of its framework. New attitudes, 
new: values, new needs have come into being. 

It is incumbent upon the Churches to recast their theologies in 
forms acceptable to the new phase of the Western world, and to 


readjust their social and ethical policies in relation to the needs — 


of the new type of society which is in process of being born. If 
they attempt this with sincerity, it is incumbent upon society 
to. meet them half-way. If this should be accomplished, organ- 
ised religioh in some new and at present unguessable form will 
come alive again as a sogjal function, and could then rightly 


claim to have an important place in that other social function ` 


that we call education. 


CHAPTER VI 
A SYMPOSIUM 
1, AESTHETIC EDUCATION 


Tue emphasis in many of the subjects taught at school today is 
upon training people not so much to sense accurately and to feel 
with discrimination, as to think logically and analytically and to 
acquire a large amount of factual knowledge. The emphasis 18 
placed less upon power of understanding, in the sense of insight 
into the wholeness as well as knowledge of the parts of things, 
than upon acquiring skill to analyse, intelligence being regarded 
merely as capacity for analysis rather than as power to be 
appropriately attentive to real life as-it presents itself. To think 
rightly is not possible unless one feels rightly too; for unless the 
- elementary power of feeling and experiencing remains fresh and 
lively, thought is distorted and ‘ culture ° becomes impossible. 
Ultimately all power to analyse is dependent for its very 
material upon capacity for immediate experience. The quality 
of our living is dependent all the time upon the quality of our 
immediate feeling and awareness. The prime reason for en- 
couraging our pupils to read good literature, to listen to good 
music, to look at good pictures and to make music, paint pic- 
tures, and write for themselves is this: that such activities preserve 


and increase for them their powers of experiencing, their “ hos- - 


pitality to life’. 


The Relevance of the Arts in Fulfilling Personal Needs 


By the symbolising of experience in the ‘as if? 1 form in liter- 
ature, painting, drama, music, dancing, a child or adult can 
experiment with the organising and control and expression of the 
contents of his own immediate inward and individual experience, 
Just as in the Science laboratory and workshops he can experi- 
ment with the control of the outside world. Because the Arts 

: E e ATE NTER $ 
provide an ‘as if? situation, instead of a real one, he is free to 
explore those feelings and desires that have to be inhibited in 
everyday life, either because they are too socially destructive or 

1 “ Many thought-processes and thought- 

» false assumptions, which either contradict real 
selves, but which are intentionally thus form 
thought by this artificial deviation and Teac! 
ways and by-paths. These artificial thought- 


and distinguished as conscious creations by their ‘ As if’ character."=—The Philosophy 
of ‘As If? by H.Vaihinger, pp. xlvi-xlvii. 
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because they would commit him too soon to irrevocable decisions 
in actual conduct. He can also re-enact, in an ‘as if’ way, 


-those experiences he has already had which were too sudden, too 


quickly passed or too overwhelming to allow time for adequate 
comprehension. ‘ 


_By finding a coherent expression of feeling in an objective and 
disciplinary mediam and a medium which is a basis for com- 


munication: with others, the child becomes emancipated from a 
hidden and possibly fearful fantasy life. He comes to believe 
in himself, through his discovery of a coherence within, something 
which is more stable than the gusty moods and strong emotions 
of infancy. He becomes a more integrated and stable personality 
and gains a real and valuable feeling of self-confidence. 

The Arts, moreover, bring an enlargement of experience of 
many kinds, and they educate in discrimination. This is seen, 
for example, in the increasing sensitiveness to the significance 
of forms and their relationships, whether they be visual or 
auditory. They enhance and refine experience of emotion, mood, 
and character, But above all, they give joy—and the bringing 
of joy. into life is self-justified. Without the nourishment which 
joy brings, the spirit quickly becomes starved and shrivelled. 


The Relevance of the Arts in Fulfilling Social Needs i 


The fulfilling of individual needs is itself, of course, a fulfilling 


of social needs. Ifthe Arts help children to grow up into healthier 
adults, with integrated personalities, and into happier adults, 
who can express and enjoy themselves, the social importance of 
giving full place to the Arts in education is obvious. : 
Communication of the inner life of feeling in poetry, music, 
Acting, dancing, literature, painting, modelling, and in the art of 
conversation, is as essential as the communication of knowledge 
of the outer reality of facts; for uncommunicated and therefore 
unknown and unco-ordinated feelings are probably more dis- 
ruptive of community life than any ignorance of facts about the 
external world. We must think of the Arts in education as con- 
cerned with day-to-day problems of living ; but this is difficult for 
many, since the Arts are concerned with the inner reality, facts 
of mood and wish and loving and hating, rather than with the 
outer reality. But it is the outer reality of electricity and steam 
and so on that this mechanistically minded age feels to be most 
important and therefore most ‘real’, So the Arts are looked 
on as something dilettante—a pleasant frill to living instead of 


the very texture of life itself. j 
As our civilisation has advanced, there has been a breakdown 


of many of the communal activities which used to encourage the 
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Arts. We no longer experience the deep organised emotions 
stirred by the ritual dance or the choric chant, and this starvation 
is serious. The Fascist States have fully realised this and syste-. 
matically exploit these emotions by mass displays, etc. The 
problem is to give free expression to these fundamental human 
emotions and yet not to misuse them when they are liberated. 
We must provide, in varying ways, moments*when “ the dykes 
of personality are broken down.” This ‘loosening * operation 
is effected through the Arts, which, springing themselves from 
“ more than usual emotion with more than usual order,” are the 
best teachers of a sense of ordered freedom. $ 
One of the dangers today is that with all our organisation, 
ordering, and planning of society we- make it hard for men to 
look upon their fellows as men, easy for them to look upon other 
people as units or mechanisms. Since the Arts aré a medium 
through which personality is conveyed as personality, in them we 
have a great safeguard against the unchecked development of 
this state of affairs. In them, too, we have a preventive against 
the atomisation of society, for through the Arts can be expressed 
the emotions and experiences which powerfully bind men to 


' cach other as a family. Incidentally they are a help towards 


the direct understanding by men one of another. A great many 
social and international misunderstandings are caused simply 
through lack of perception and intimate: feeling of the essential 
- humanity and alikeness of other men. 

As a means of expression by the community Art may fulfil the 
same needs for that community as for an individual—crystallising 
a feeling or a desire otherwise unexpressed, and making it both 
communicable and creative. Many religious buildings, particu- 
larly the Greek and those of the Middle Ages, illustrate what is 


meant here ; and in the modern world, a planned city, with its - 


civic and social services and amenities. 

It is, however, in the long run only by developing judgment 
that the aggregate of the individuals who form the community, 
town, city, nation, can be equipped to express itself finely in the 
things that pertain to civic and national, or corporate, life. In 
the curriculum of most schools today, little or no provision is 
made for guidance of the older pupils in the understanding of 
the visual arts, as distinct from the drawing and craft exercises 
given to younger pupils. In view of the direct bearing of visual 
instruction on the everyday surroundings of the Citizen, this gap 
is deplorable from a political as well as from an intellectual 
standpoint. ¥ 


The separation of Art from any vital function in society, 


accompanied by the over-specialisation of the artist, is a condition 


. 
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which has been developing for the last two centuries and one = 
which is, for instance, faithfully reflected in the teaching of art aan 
in Art Schools and in Secondary and Elementary education, 
It is a disease that must be attacked from all points—there is no 
question of “ which end to begin.” The most advanced of the 
Secondary Schools, some of the Junior Art Schools associated 
with industries, and perhaps a few of the Elementary Schools are 
already much nearer to laying the foundations of a live art, 
integrated with society, than are any of our Schools of Art today. 

By encouraging children to paint, to write poetry, to make 
music, and to practise real instead of pseudo crafts, something has 
been done’to abolish the great gulf fixed between the public 
and the ‘real artist? (whom scarcely anyone has ever met). 
Children so educated will help to form a society in which the 
artist is at least regarded as an ordinary being. But enough has 
not yet been done. So long as the ‘ Arts è are separated from 
other subjects in the curriculum instead of being used by them ‘ 
and thoroughly penetrating them, we cannot hope to see art 
regarded as a function in society. It remains a function of the 
individual only, in the privileged but ultimately sterile form of ~ 
“free expression °. 

The crafts should be in-a slightly better position in so far as 
they are usually conditioned by a social purpose, within which 
originality may be exercised at discretion. This may be among 
the reasons for the popularity of the crafts with older pupils who 
are beginning to lose their adolescent need for purely personal 
expression. 


The Arts in Relation to Other Subjects i nays 
Almost every subject in the school curriculum can make use 
of art, though admittedly some more frequently and easily than y 
others. We do not wish to sce relations strained or synthetic 
products cultivated. The dramatic Arts, together with dancing, 
form one natural ‘ complex, and dancing should be giyen an 
honoured and essential place wherever the Arts are cultivated. 
Dancing, especially of a form linked with musical expression on 
the one hand and with dramatic expression and mime on the - 
other, may be regarded as the fulcrum of the Arts, manifesting > 
both spatial and temporal rhythms. It was so regarded in 
ancient India, where music was understood as the “ harmonious 
synthesis . °. of song, instrument, dance, and expressign. 
ponte is probably also the most impersonally cathartic of all the 
rts. é 
The more academic subjects may also provide ‘ subject- 
Matter’ for painting and writing which have, for too long, been 
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restrained within the bounds of everyday visual experience. 
The nature-books of Père Castor and some of the ‘ Puffin Books, 
for example, have shown us the possibilities of a harmonious 
blend of scientific fact with visual, decorative, and story treatment. 
Such things are not outside the power of a child to achieve in its 
own way. There is a natural appetite for unusual experience 
which is too often wasted in the expression pf purely fictitious 
adventure (wild west, etc.) but which might be used in recording 
fresh knowledge, itself an adventure, imaginatively. 7 

If the field of the Arts in the school curriculum is to be extended 
in such a manner we shall need teachers and administrators with 
a wider culture. It is not to bg expected that every teacher will 
be able to make all the possible contacts but, while attempting 
to discover the tastes of individual pupils, the general trend of the 
teaching must inevitably reflect the teacher’s own, tastes and 
interests, for teaching also is an art and self-expression is one of its 
aspects. The teacher himself is in a-key position. 

The examination system must be revised in such away as to 
encourage the kind of teaching desired and not, as at present, to 
handicap it. Incidentally the retiring age for examiners should 
be younger, rather than older, than that for the teaching pro- 
fession. So long as examinations are conducted by retired 
teachers we cannot hope to see education catch up with life. 
_ It will be clear from what has been said so far that in our view 
a mere revision of teaching methods and content of syllabus in 
the various so-called * Arts ? subjects will by no means bring about 
that modification of approach to life and enlargement of experi- 
encing power which we feel to be vital to both the personal and 
social health of our people in the coming years. The trouble 
will not be overcome merely by altering the time-table so that 
an extra portion of time is given to the Arts subjects. It has 
been all too usual for parents, teachers, inspectors, school 
administrators, and University professors to regard aesthetics as 
a laudable amenity of school life, adding a little charm to the 
more solid achievements of mind training and character building. 
Tn academic circles only a few people seem to be aware that it is 

- byan imaginative act that all history, and all kinds of distinctively 
human knowledge, are held together, unified, and vitalised in the 
mind, What is necessary is a greatly increased consciousness on 
that part of our society as a whole, and therefore of the people 
in it who are concerned with education, that the education of 
feeling and desire is at least as necessary as the education of the 
power to think and analyse. It is only by an act of awakened 
insight and imagination that life can be seen to have meaning 

and the works of man felt to be offsprings of his spirit. 
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It must be recognised that the principles underlying. any 
adequate teaching ofthe Arts are in opposition to the methods and 


` ideals which prevail in education generally today. _ There is a 


so-called scientific attitude to life whose only aim is to inculcate 
logical habits of thought, to replace the spontaneous play of 
images by the rational discipline of conceptual deduction and _ 
analysis, We differ in our estimate of the biological value of 
these contrasted processes: our preference may be due to a 
prejudice in favour of a certain way of life. But even when we 
have made every discount for our bias, we must insist that even 
science itself would die at the roots if deprived of those faculties - 
of imagination and intuition which are fostered by Art. Any 
total view of the human’ personality, and therefore any scientific 
view of the human personality, must include all aspects of mental 
activity, ahd education itself is scientific only if it aims at 
developing these faculties, not so much equally, as harmoniously. 
The child comes to school with a mind filled with images, but 
innocent of concepts: education is for the most part regarded as a 
leading out of the one way of thought and a leading into the 
other way of thought. The tragedy of the existing educational 
system is that the transition can be made so complete. The 
whole plea of this chapter is for the retention of both modes of 
thought: for their effective interplay and fruitful combination. 
The Art must come first—it is there to begin with. We contend 
that it should be developed to its fullest potentialities in every 
child: his subsequent reasoning will be all the richer. 

In the three sections which follow we have attempted to give 
some indications of the methods of teaching which would have 
to be adopted to secure the adequate recognition of Art in the 


curriculum. ` 


2, LITERATURE—THE ARTS OF READING AND WRITING 


The Function of English Teaching 

® The function of English in the whole curriculum cannot be — 
isolated. It must; by its nature, enter into every activity and 
every thought of the child. It is the medium of his communica- 
tion, both with himself and with others, and his reading is con- 
stdntly enlarging and refining his powers of communication: 
At every stage of his growth, literature, in the form of stories or 
verses or plays, is nourishing his powers of speech and his imagina- : 
tive response to words. A child uses in his game today the word 
that he discovered in his story yesterday. The older boy’s 
judgment of the politician’s broadcast or of the film news com> — 
mentary is determined by his own understanding of language; — 
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-~ in literature which will 
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Which is in its turn largely determined by the quality and extent 
of his reading. The closeness of this bond cannot be stressed too 

` strongly. Mr. T. S. Eliot has spoken “of the place of literature 
“in a nation’s life. “The people which ceases to care. for its 
literary inheritance becomes barbaric; the people which ceases 
to produce literature ceases to move in thought and sensibility. 

_ The poetry ofa people takes its life from tlie people’s speech 

_ and in turn gives life to it 

consciousness, its 

- Literature is not 


be relegated to the group of ‘optional subjects’. „Literature 
takes its life fro 


and it is one of the first essentials of a true education. 

Therè has been a 
deliberately planned tra 
clear writing. Side by s 


of words when they a 
experience. Th 


this auditory and rhythmical res 

that comes from the apprehensi 
_ undertones of meaning. 

important, for if it is not 

the richest parts of his 

_ the key to the whole a 


it will be achieved through the child’s own experiments in 


awakening response to 
ntial that these experi- 
ching one another and 
one hand the child will 
through reading, on the 
expression through writing and 

ace interpretation af Ü Stature in speech and dramatic 
CAMEO, “Moora: ol his. ANT erge E 

job of the English teacher. 


* Good Books? 


On the surface the situation seems favourable enough for*the 
reading of literature. Publishers are producing more and more 
cheap and good books. The public libraries are stimulating and 
meeting a growing public demand. Nearly all young children 
show that hunger for imaginative experience which leads them to 
read willingly enough, and reading is now a firmly entrenched 
national habit. The schools base most of their work on the printed 
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, . page, and in all schools the classics of our literature are carefully 

i studied. Yet there often seems to be something wrong with the sf 
‘teaching of literature in schools. 5 a ule 

| The worst danger seems to me to be the fundamental dist 


honesty which often infects the whole process, a dishonesty which _ 
merely reflects society’s dishonesty in its general lip-service to art. ¢ 
There is an assuniption in school that reading good books isa: 
necessary and integral part of a rich adult life, but the keen-eyed 

child soon seces through the sham. In spite of all the lessons on A 
the enjoyment of literature, children know that this is school 
jargon—part of the school world—and that it has little relationto 
the real interests of their teachers. One energetic master said 
to me recently: “ I never read poetry—I’ve no use for it; but give 
me-any poem you like and I’ll guarantee to get it across to the 
class.” The most self-consciously perfected teaching technique 
is no substitute for sympathy, sensitiveness, and, above all, honesty, 

in the teaching of literature. The radio mechanic is often 
genuinely excited about his work. The aeronautical engineer is 
enthusiastic not only about his own work, but about the achieve- aaa 
ments of other experts, And their enthusiasm is a spark which 

fires the interest of younger minds. Nothing stimulates the right A, 
kind of interest in literature more certainly than the presence ona 
staff of at least one or two members who are still capable of t 
being moved by literature and moreover, and this is important, 
who are occasionally practising craftsmen themselves. 


The Choice of Reading Matter—Radio and Cinema i 
But even when the staff is good, there are.other handicaps inthe aas 
children’s way, and a major one is our failure to provide suitable ~ 
reading matter, our failure to think at all realistically about this 
j all-important question. There has been far too little explora- 
tion of children’s true interests and of those developing tastes — 
which should control the selection of books. ae ake of boots p 
r generally too academic. A valuable contribution has recently i 
eemi by Mis. A Jj Jenkinson's book: What do Bays and Girls 
‘Real’? im windh he Shows the Ang iiime sthowls Gy 
the demands of the universities. ~“ The don assassmates “he “> 
schoolboy at third hand.” His findings reinforce our grows io 
senge that the books read in schools are often selected on false 
principles and are remote from the interests and imag eee 
growth of children. Again, they often fail to provide for the wide — 
i divergences of ability and interest among children. A come l 
e text-book or set-book is often unsuccessful in a large class. nea 


immediately useful reform would be the purchase of small sets 


of three or four of the same book rather than sets of thirty, so that ~ 
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each class would have a choice of seven or eight books rather 
than of one, and there would be far greater opportunities for each 
child to make his own choice and to read at his own pace. 
Generous stocking of school libraries is another crying need. 
A great deal of research is needed on the actual choice of read- 
_ing matter. The choice for children at the Primary stage is a 
good deal simpler than that for adolescents, and’a good deal better 
handled for that reason. But in both groups we have traded for 
too long on outworn traditions and on interests that are no longer 
alive. In his Education and Social Change Sir Fred Clarke has 
pointed to the gradual decay of our ancient popular culture, which 
is now meaningless to the large mass of town children. Must we 
ook to the evolution of a corresponding ‘ Folk-culture of the 
towns’? The English teacher must at least be vividly aware of 
the contemporary scene and see that he is not always looking 
backwards. At the same time he need not exaggerate the scale 
of the problem, ‘The primary human emotions and dramatic 
situations are permanent and the great stories of the world will 
always strike deep because they touch the common springs of 
human actions and desires. But children too often feel that all 
literature is of the past, remote from the world of their own living. 
They respond more immediately to the arts of radio and cinema, 
which seem to them more obviously relevant to their own needs 
and problems. We must be alive to this. We must be able not 
only to bring the world of the past into close relation with the 
child’s living present but be able also to make full use of the new 
techniques of radio and cinema, for they are factors in the growth 
of children today which we cannot ignore. They are powerfully 
instramental in shaping their whole outlook, in influencing their 
attitudes and aspirations, their daydreams and their nightmares. 
We need to train intelligent listeners to the radio and discrimin- 
ating audiences in the cinemas, and the training seems to fall 
particularly within the province of the teacher of literature, who 
must be concerned with their influence on the imaginative life 
of the modern child. The films bring close violent experiences 
of hurricane, flood, or fire, and even more violent experiences of 
intimate and tense emotional scenes from adult life. The danger- 
ous divorce between life in school and life outside is immeasur- 
ably deepened, especially for adolescents, if they are trained to 
assume (and they will accept it without question) that their 
experiences at the cinema are unrelated to the books they read 
or the topics they discuss in class, and if they learn to pretend 
obediently to be more childish and more ignorant than they are. 


The cinema is a strong challenge to the honesty of the English 
teaching. 
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The Handicap of the Examination : 
Another serious challenge is that of the examination system, 


-which can have a crippling effect upon such a sensitive growth as 


the developing love of literature. The arts of music and paint- 
ing have for long been cinderellas of the curriculum because they 
had insufficient prestige as examination subjects. Literature has 
suffered from too’much, and its favoured place has had particu- 


Jarly detrimental effects on the formation of genuine and honest 


reading habits at the adolescent stage. In preparation for a 


given examination the boy or girl has to study closely several ~ 


great books, books written from the adult experience of a ‘ master- 
spirit. The experience should be, and often is, a deeply for- 
mative one, which in subtle and indefinable ways is an important 
influence in helping them to master their own experiences, to 
enter into“the world of adult emotions and actions. But this 
experience, because it is top big for them, because they are them- 
selves growing towards it, will be in part dim and undefined. 
The growing mind is grasping at vague conceptions and emotions 
which are deeply stirring but only half understood. There is 
evidence enough that the adolescent is reluctant to talk of these 
experiences, that he is conscious of the inadequacy of his powers 
to systematise or formulate at all accurately his response. An 
examination in literature demands, or seems to most teachers to 
demand, this clear-cut and mastered response before it is ripe. 
The impending examination sets a time-limit, and the temptation 


> 


to give the ready-made answer is often too strong. The teacher 
gives the formula and there begins that glib repetition of phrase 


and adjective which has become so sickeningly familiar. It is 
the slickness and competence of these essays in ” literary crititism 

which are so deplorable, and the resultant induced insensitivity 18 
well illustrated by the assurance with. which students will protest 
that they have ‘ done’ Paradise Lost or King Lear. Their freshness 
of response has been blurred and there is an indecent purposive- 
ness in their reading. They are no longer capable of delivering 
themselves up to the experience, of allowing its beauty to ` oper- 
ate,’ in Keats’s phrase, upon their senses before they attempt any 
judgment. If they have to study a book they are immediately 
on the alert, enumerating points, selecting key phrases, and maul- 
ing’the unity of the work of art by the whole detestable apparatus 
of examination-room techniques. Their readiness with second- 
hand’ phrases and opinions is accompanied by a sense of extreme 
reluctance and insecurity when asked to make an independent 
personal judgment. They feel that somewhere there 1s the right 
answer and they try to give this rather than their genuine re- 
action. Schools have often made them ashamed of their likes 
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ie ‘dislikes and in the end they hardly know what they are. 


“Wilde has described the result. _“ Most people are other people, 
their thoughts are someone else’s opinions, their lives are 


mimicry, their passions a quotation.” If children‘of 14 and 15 
are asked to write critical essays on Shakespeare and Milton 
their ideas are pretty certain to be someone else’s opinions, and 
the falseness affects far more than their reading of literature. 

If the examination in literature is to remain for schoolchildren 
it might well be far more factual, concerned with information 
about authorship, sources, etc. It might be replaced by papers 
in English Usage, designed to test the power to read and under- 
stand the language, and important examining bodies are How 
encouraging this type of approach. 


Self-expression in Reading and Writing 


An undeviating honesty in the teacher, the right books, and less 
hampering examination papers would do a good deal to help 
children to enjoy literature, but even more important is the 
constant encouragement of active and creative self-expression. 
in speaking and writing. The liberating power of good speech 
and dramatic expression is widely recognised but it is often 
lamentably neglected in practice. Nothing helps most children 
to feel the power of literature more quickly than the experience 
of interpreting it themselves in speech and movement. But un- 
fortunately most of the State schools are badly equipped for the 
work and they lack the first essential—space. There is also 
urgent need for a large body of fully trained teachers to give 
expert guidance in speech work and drama. 

Ali normal children enjoy exercising their powers of speech 


“and many would enjoy creative imaginative writing were they 


given the right kind of opportunities. This is constantly being 
proved by enterprising teachers. Sometimes there is failure 
because the teaching seems to aim at the wrong thing and en- 
courage the wrong effects. The word ‘ style’ is allowed to 
become a bogy, standing for the grandiose and remote. The 
new drive towards clear thinking should do a great deal of good 
in helping children to recognise that the aim is always accurate 
expression. It is for the teacher to show that in a good writer 
a highly metaphorical style springs from the particular exigericies 
of the thought that is being recorded—it is the accurate expression 
of the specific emotional tension. Children’s own imaginative 
writing needs careful and sympathetic handling and they should 
be encouraged not so much to play the sedulous ape as to see 
more clearly and to record more precisely. The stress must be 
on clarity of vision. Frequent opportunities for writing are an 


- Its main object should 
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essential part of a training in the enjoyment of literature, for 


» nothing leads more quickly to insight into the mind of writers, 
to an understanding of the relation between the writer's vision 


and his way of communicating it. Children must be helped to 
the full to feel the vitality of the experiences which are recorded 
in books, and to find these experiences interlocking with their 
own, enriching and modifying their own vision. ; 
The central function of English teaching must be to keep fresh 
this relation between the recorded experience and the first- 
hand experience, between the word and the thing. This is its 
main responsibility, and it might seem that here the charge 
against excessive verbalism in education has its greatest weight. 
It need not have. The tyranny of the concept is bred in the 
school where children are forced to write disquisitions on books 
which are beyond their understanding, and nourished by English ~ 
teaching which allows the growth ofa gradual falsity of language, 
the use of bloodless words Which relate only to a world of words 
and not to a world of experience. Professor Whitehead wrote— 


“When you understand all about the sun and all about the ~ 


atmosphere and all about the rotation of the earth, you may still” 
miss the radiance of the sunset. There is no substitute for the 
direct perception of the concrete achievement of a thing in its 
actuality.’ The teacher of literature can be effective only when 
he recognises that all,his work with the symbolism of words 
depends for its vitality on preserving this direct perception. All 
their reading of books, all their self-expression through writing, 
speaking, and acting, must send children back to the concrete 
achievement of the thing with renewed clarity of perception and 


a sharpened sensibility. 


3. THE VISUAL ARTS—ENVIRONMENT AND APPRECIATION 


The Problem 
e Art education in schools should not primarily be conceived as 
an attempt to produce a few competent painters or sculptors. 
be to turn out a large number of intelligent 
art-consumers, who will know what to look for and to demand in 
the-creation of a better environment for citizenship. ee 
What is called the aesthetic consciousness is often intuitively 
powerful in quite young children, but its relation to general ideas 
only comes with adolescence. “ ‘Art? lessons, in our public and 


Secondary Schools for boys, usually cease before the sixth form is 


reached. In other words, a pupil who begins to study the broader 
is left, at this impression- 


aspects of literature or history or science is 
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able stage, with no ordered or continuous guidance to a unified 
‘appreciation of the greater visual works of “mankind. Hance 
even in the privileged class, where schooling is continued to the 
age of 18, our adolescents have little chance of escaping from 


that curse of miscellaneousness which has usually tainted, - 


hitherto, the individual ‘ art-lover’ and the general run of art 
galleries. a Nea ; 
Some local authorities believe they are forming taste iņ the 
young by sending them in large parties round the municipal 
gallery, in the charge of any teacher who can be spared for the 
purpose. In nearly all local collections the pictures resemble a 
library of books that has been got together at haphazard, omitting 
all the important classics. _ To stroll casually through an institu- 
tion which offers a mixed lot of oil paintings, surrounded by 
many sorts of furniture, porcelain, and bric-à-brac, can encourage 


little in the youthful mind beyond the prevailing vulgar notion - 


of what pressmen call ‘ art treasures,” with expensive elaboration 
as the salient idea. No doubt the better galleries, used rightly, 
can help education in the early years. Already some galleries 
on Saturday mornings have groups of young children sitting on 
the floor and drawing for pleasure, with suitable guides to look 
after them. By this means, at any rate, the children grow up to 
regard the gallery as a normal feature of civilised life, instead of 


learning to invest the arts with an atmosphere of false veneration 
and genteel hypocrisy. 


The fact remains, however, 
whether in galleries and Museums, or in school art rooms, or in 
school premises generally, are seldom presented with any sort 

of convincing order. In every other recognised school ‘ subject ° 

—including those forms of literature that share the mature of 
- creative art—it is now taken for granted that teaching is stultified ’ 

unless it aims carefully at some Synoptic view. Today, when we 

are all discussing what our cities shall become.after the war, it 
seems incredible that a boy or girl from the upper forms of a 
Secondary School may be quite advanced in academic knowledge 
of one sort or other, yet is permitted to regard the everyday scene 
around every citizen—streets, town halls, shops, factories, houses, 
furniture, pots and pans—* with wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out”. With minds left completely blank to the whole 
evolution of architectural and civic design, how can such young 
persons be expected to translate their yeasty ideals of; social 
betterment into suitable outward forms? 

Aestheticians, dwelling 

tell us that methodised hi 


storic study of the arts is only another 
type of pedantry, and tha 


t people who have no chance of seeing 


that the visual arts everywhere, — 


away from the common throng, may 
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masterpieces at first hand can only be misled by photographs 

or colour reproductions. Generalisations of this kind blend a 

little truth with complete failure to recognise the human facts of 
art-education. Mere archaeology we all know to be sterile. 

Equally we know there can be no substitute for the emotional 

experience of first-hand contact with an original masterpiece. , 
But in practice, mine out of ten genuine art-lovers have first 

begun to notice what is good as a result of dabbling in art history, 

or seeing well-produced illustrations of important works. We are 

not concerned here with the familiar tendency of unimaginative 

minds to devitalise art studies, just as they devitalise everything 

else they touch. What matters is that our uninstructed multitude 

of young people, which includes many who are capable of true 

feeling and response, should have their opportunity of beginning 

to glimpse for themselves how the arts are related, one to another, 

and to the whole life of man. 

In the last few years our’general body of professional art teach- 
ers has shown a remarkable development, not only in technical 
enterprise, but also in breadth of outlook. Nevertheless, as 
yet, there is no link to speak of between this important group of 
potential ‘art inspirers and the bulk of our adolescent population. 
Primary schools lose their children, at 15, to the factory and 
the street. Secondary and public schools condemn their pupils, 
from ‘15 to 18, to congested academic syllabuses which exclude 
even the notion of that cultural leisure, which at.one time was 
considered to be the most significant aspect of a liberal education. 
Everybody admits the aesthetic value of amenities still enjoyed 
by the more expensive schools—an air of space and contemplative 
serenity, derived from wide fields and well-kept gardens, set in 
some ‘tranquil countryside. But the sentiments thus evoked, 
when all is said, are by no means directly concerned with creative 
principles. Largely they are romantic and antiquarian, 1n some 
respectssham-antiquarian. The typical nineteenth-century Gothic 
public school ‘chapel is a blatant negation of every truth that any 
eompetent art teacher tries to inculcate. The gulf between 
literary and visual aesthetics, in our universities and leading 
schools, is still amazingly wide. Even the classics are often 
taught with hardly a glimmer of what was said by Greece in 
architectural and plastic language. Our English educated class, 
as a whole, surpasses that of any other civilised modern country 
in its innocence of the first rudiments in visual perception. It 
has hardly begun to guess that ‘art’ is an ever-living | and 
changing spirit, capable of informing and ennobling what once 
were thought the merely mechanical works of engineers and 

"utilitarian designers. 2 
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"What Can Be Done in Schools ; ; 
- To realise that the arts have sprung inevitably from the social 


instincts and purposes of humanity; that they are stamped with 
national or local or religious character, varying with their place 


_. and age of origin; that the old masters worked habitually in 


- tune with some architectural scheme, and that the same is true 
of all domestic craftsmen who helped to create the civilised home; 
that all arts and crafts have their laws—such as the law of obedi- 
ence to the nature and limits of their medium—which are not less 
binding than the accepted laws of morality; that art has always 
flowered by sincere impulse, and always withered by striving 
for effect: all this is fundamental and obvious, yet we are doing 
practically nothing to bring home such lessons to the older pupils 
in our schools. With adequate equipment it is practicable, 

_ within the two years of a normal sixth-form coursë, to offer a 
broad conspectus of significant art through the ages, such as can 
hardly fail to give the boy or girl some basis of understanding, if 
only by dispelling the sense of unfamiliarity that haunts most 
English people when they enter a national museum or a great 
cathedral. To give one simple instance out of many, the parts 
of a building are never really looked at by persons who have not 
yet learned their names. The youth who has painlessly acquired 
a glossary, by repeatedly hearing the terms in connection with 
lantern slides properly described, will use his eyes in a new way 
when he enters an interesting church or visits an old country 
town. $ 

Principles based on established art are only the first step to 
comprehension of what is aimed at by the best design of our own 
time? Functionalism may not be the first or last word in art 
philosophy, but it cleans the slate by killing off snob values and 
dead decoration, and is an invaluable introduction to clear think- 
ing for young minds who instinctively know, in this age of fine 
mechanism, what is meant by unity of construction. Future 
citizens of the post-war world must be emancipated from the false 
distinction between art that is ‘fine ° and art that is ‘ applied ”.” - 

The brevity of this section must exclude many practicable 
suggestions as to the right and wrong use of pictures in schools, 
the value of art rooms to the school as a whole, the necessity for 2 
dignified background in school building and furnishing, and’the 
sort of co-ordination that is effective in the use of lantern slides, 
photographs, and reproductions. In these days when colour 
reproduction, especially for modern works, has gone far both in 
scale and quality, it would seem the obvious thing that the larger 
local authorities, at any rate, should possess their own pictorial- 
libraries for the pooled use of all their schools. At present no” 
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local authority seems to have considered, seriously and as a whole, 
the vital problem of eye-education. Admitting the impossibility 
of providing every school with a supervisor of such cultural 
training- as has been indicated, it is strange that education 
committees have not hit on the idea of using one or two suitable 
persons to deal comprehensively in this way with all schools in 
their area. a 

Idealists in most branches of education may be charged with 
sceking the impossible, but Utopianism is the last accusation to 
be brought against the reforms here suggested. ‘Public ugliness 
in our country, with prevalent bad taste of all kinds, is only a 
cefitury old. The art-reformer in modern education is merely 
returning to ideas and standards that formerly were taken for — 
granted by all cultivated English people. Our desire is to secure, 
for a wide democratic community, and in the new conditions of a 
mechanistic age,, some general recognition of those principles, ~ 
and some revival of that Sensibility, which once succeeded in — 
creating an English craftsmanship unsurpassed in the world for 
purity of style and discreet, unostentatious charm. To such a 
revival our children are eager to respond. All we need is a change 


of heart among our educational legislators. 


CHAPTER VII 
LANGUAGES 
1. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Ir is twenty years since Mr. George Sampson trenchantly 
criticised the traditional methods of teaching English, insisting 
that every teacher in English is a teacher of English. The 
implications of this have been well stressed in the yarious Con- 
sultative Committee Reports since that date, from “ Englisn is 
not merely the medium of our thought, it is the very stuff and 
process of it” (The Teaching of English, 1921) to “ We think 
that the school itself should adopt a unifying principle in its 
curriculum and we recommend that it be found in the teaching 
of English” (Secondary Education, 1938). In the period 
between these two Reports, English teaching in the schools 
indeed changed greatly; the old formal grammar and formal 
linguistic exercises disappeared entirely from many schools and 
in general the work became more practical and more responsive 
to the pupils’ needs and interests. The change is well reflected 
in the class text-books of the period. It is significant, however, 
that the Report on Secondary Education, while stressing this 


progress, is-still very dissatisfied with the position of English in ~ 


the Secondary Schools; it does not yet hold that position to which 
it is entitled and there is still too much indecision as to the main 
objective to be achieved. The Report goes on to outline this 


main objective under three headings: communication, social 


value, and literary appreciation; and while most of the comments 
made under these headings are sound as far as they go, we feel 
that they do not go far enough or deep enough to ensure for 
English studies the achievement of the central position in the 
curriculum seen as desirable. 

“ The aims of education in language,” says Mr. M. M. Lewis in 
Language in School, “ can only be based upon an awareness of the 
functions of language ;*’ his book is written to give teachers both 
of English and in English this awareness of language as a system 
of symbols by which a speaker brings a listener into co-operation 
with him. This, indeed, is the first need, that teachers should 
be aware that “ language is the last and deepest problem of the 
philosophic mind ” (W. M. Urban, Language and Reality). MT: 
Urban points out that while reflection on language is one of the 
oldest and most constant preoccupations of men, this preoccupa- 
tion has been deepened at all critical points in human culture, 
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and on all counts our own day is one of these critical points. 
We are not suggesting that all teachers should study The Meaning 
of Meaning or Language and Reality, but all training courses should - 
certainly include the reading of such books as English in School 
and the excellent Language in General Education, a report of the 
Committee on the Function of English prepared for the American 
Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. 


The Purpose and Position of Language Studies—The Past 


In effect these studies represent a restatement for the twentieth 
century of the position and purpose of language studies in educa- 
tion at the very beginning of its career in our Western civilisation. 
The Liberal Arts of the mediaeval university formed a system 
of studies essentially linguistic, based on the assumption that 
truth and reality could only be discovered through a study of 
words. The aim of such study was to turn out men skilled in 
teaching and disputation and equipped to protect an intellectual 
tradition from the constant danger of misuse and degradation! 
The black arts, the confused beginnings of what became modern 
science and technology, were the chief enemy of the liberal arts. 
Thus grammar, the first item in the mediaeval trivium, was of 
necessity a study of thought processes through the investigation 
and classification of meanings and notations. The problems 
dealt with in the higher branches of grammar and in rhetoric 
and logic were mainly problems arising out of the difficulties of 
translation, using that term in its widest sense. 

The importance of this kind of linguistic study—study of the 
very stuff and process of our thinking—is obvious, and it was 
partly the memory and ancient prestige of this importance 
which kept our Secondary curriculum predominantly linguistic 
long after the grammar taught had dwindled to formal and 
sterile exercises in definition and classification, and in days when 
new truths are sought through operations with microscopes, 
balances, and telescopes rather than through operations with ~ 
words, More recently still, with scientific studies at last well 
entrenched in the curriculum, scientists themselves have become 
more aware of the importance for their task of paying as much 
attention to linguistic operations as to the others. This is not 
yet reflected én the schools; we may say, indeed, that the teaching, 
of mathematics and science has suffered from being assimilate 
to the methods of linguistic teaching in its decline (cf. the 
traditional methods of teaching Euclid and Latin Grammar); 
the task for teachers today, both of language and of science and 
mathematics, is to revitalise their studies by an awareness and 
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investigation of the common basic language problems involved 
in these studies. 


A Gurriculum Framework 
If the creation of this awareness among teachers is the first 
need, the second need is the creation of a curriculum framework 
- which will help instead of hinder them in creating in their pupils 
an awareness of language function and mechanism appropriate 
to their age and abilities. Our task here is to indicate how this 
_ might be done and what the general aims of the basic language 
course might be with each age group. The following scheme has 
been worked out with special reference to the Grammar School 
type of Secondary education. In the case of Technical High 
Schools and Modern (Senior) Schools, the more advanced stages 
of the work could not be reached and the work of the earlier 
stages would be spread over the whole period. 

First Year: The chief aim of the first year’s work is to focus 
attention on the relation between verbal experience and sense 
éxperience generally, i.e. the ways in which words indicate 
‘things’ (objects, people, events, situations, etc.) and evoke 
feelings (emotive attitudes). The work will fall into two sec- 
tions: (1) Exercises in the choice of words to indicate precisely 
and accurately the things referred to—the test of accuracy being 
successful communication. (2) Simple exercises devised to make 
the child conscious of the processes involved in (1). We now 
give examples of the exercises which might be used under these 
two headings. Two things should be made clear, however. 
Much of the work in this year could be prepared for in the Junior 
stage and it may be desirable to work out more specifically what 
can be done at the earlier stage if circumstances permit. It is 
desirable that the details of these courses should be worked out 
by each teacher for himself, having regard to the special needs of 

_ his classes. Slavish adherence to text-books is nowhere perhaps | 
' more stultifying than in language teaching. 
ja 1. A. Choice of words and phrases to describe simple experi- 
ence: 
(a) Sounds, e.g. of water—boiling kettle, waterfall, waves 
on shore, tap dripping, rain on roof, stream over stones, 
f (b) Appearances, e.g. objects and people from different 
aan am aoe different conditions, r 
4 c) Touch and feel of things, e.g. walki: Tass, SNOW: 
fi» sand, ploughed field, etc. $ j E Res f 
(4) Taste and smell, e.g. blindfold description. j 
(e) Events and scenes from different angles, e.g. factory tO 
ius blind and to deaf man, a walk—to.a boy and to a dog, cte- 
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There is no limit to such excrcises. The value will Jargel; 
depend on the class discussion of the exercises, i.c. the communi- ; 
cation test must be kept to the front. Pi 

B: Many of these exercises should arise out of and refer back tf 
to the work in other subjects, e.g. the child usually ` begins as 
Serious study of sciences at this stage. Accurate observations, © ‘ 
€.g. of experiments, events, substances, and the ability to record = 
accurately are a primary need, and all good science teaching 
provides some specific training. But how much more effective 
this might be if reinforced by the work of the language course ~ 
at this stage. The more collaboration im these exercises the 7 
betfer. There is similar scope for co-ordination with the work | 
in social studies, where, at this stage, one important aim is to make y 
use of the child’s first-hand experiences and widen them. N, 

G. Full uge should be made of the child’s reading. He should 
collect examples in all the fields mentioned and keep them in a X 
note-book for future use. “ 4h 

2. A. Exercises designed to make the children more conscious 
of the sign function of language. Again one of the best means is 
to put the child imaginatively in a different or unusual position 
where the well-established language habits cannot function ~ — 
automatically. E.g.: + 

(a) Use of dumb show, miming, and gesture language. 
(b) Use of picturè writing. 
(c) Collection of examples from earliest use of words by = 
very young children. mh 
(d) Examples from primitive languages. “hg 
(e) Where childremhave begun to learn a foreign language, 
use of early experiences with that language. ; 

B. These. exercises will necessarily lead to discussions of Ae 
language structure, e.g. what is a sentence, how words are related, 
functions of words, the greater flexibility of verbal language as 
compared with non-verbal. This is, in fact, a functional ap- 
proach to Grammar, and the extent to which it is pursued will — 
dépend on the child’s need. In a Secondary School it should 
include examples of the different ways of expressing gram- 
matical relationships in the different languages studied. whos 

Second Year; A. In this year the chief emphasis falls on the 
speakér-listener situation. Discussion in the first year will have 


made the child aware of failures in communication and of some 
of the causes of such failures. This topic is now developed in 
a Suitable exercises as follows: z ¥ 
(a) Failure to indicate referent clearly. pas. 
(b) Failure due to emotive element obscuring referent. PIN 


(c) Failure due to lack of common experience. 


pee 
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To this are added new items, e.g.: i - e 
(a) Examination of speaker's motive and intentlon— 
drawing attention to fact that words may be used more or 
less deliberately to mislead, deceive, or achieve a hidden 
urpose. $ f i 
(b) Usé of‘ tone °—expressing speaker’s attitude to listener. 
Many exercises can be worked out to illustrate these points, €.g.: 
(a) Oral exercises using the same form of words in different 
tones to produce different effects; the different forms of 
persuasion expressed in words. ; E 
(b) How these effects can be conveyed in writing. 
(c) Analysis and classification of advertisements collected 
by children. Writing of advertisements for specific public. 
(d) Similar analysis applied to selections of speeches and 
writing from many sources, from newspapers to’ literary and 
scientific prose. x y 

B. The links with other subjects in this year will lic in examin- 
ing the various difficulties which hamper communication in cach 
field and the steps taken by each subject to overcome them. 
Thus in science it leads to an examination of the form of scientific 
language, e.g. how the subjective and personal elements are 
excluded or reduced: the point of technical terms, etc. In social 
studies the question of the assessment of evidence is involved 
where other people’s accounts have to be used, 

C. The grammatical material normally needed (in Grammar 
Schools) in the second year of foreign language courses can be 
made much more interesting and useful by being linked with the 
above topics. It can be shown how the commoner forms of the 
relationships between speaker and ‘things’, and speaker and 
listener are expressed in Tense, Person, Voice, Mood, etc. 
Illustrative material can be drawn from the language studied and 
from other languages. 

Third Year : The work this year introduces a number of prob- 


lems which are important throughout the later study of language: 3 


The aim at this stage is not so much to discuss the problems 
directly as to provide experience for their later- discussion. 
These problems can be arranged under the two headings, 
Metaphor and Translation. j 

A. Metaphor. Tllustration of the extent to which all language 
is metaphorical at base in that one kind of exnerience (€:8: 
words) is-being used to express and communicate other kinds of 
experience (of things, events, people, etc.). Possible origins © 
language may be discussed, Then the deliberate and overt use 
of metaphor (in the stricter sense) as in poetry can be illustrated. 
Then the sliding scales of metaphorical usage in every ay, 
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language is shown—metaphors deliberately used for various 
purposes (cf. cartoons, etc.), ‘dead * metaphors, the emotive 
effects of metaphors, the relationship between the two halves 
of the metaphor and the definition of the common area of 
reference. These matters are all treated on a very simple level 
at this stage. 

B. At this stage and arising out of some of the above topics the ~ 
historical. approach to language may be introduced. Changes 
in word meaning, history of word borrowings, and a general 
outline of the development of English give opportunities for 
correlation with other studies, e.g. French, Latin, History, and 
Science. The kind of material to be used in such lessons has 
been well worked out by language experts and is easily available, 
‘so it needs no detailing here. 3 

C. The historical approach applied to language structure can 
be used to widen the scope of grammatical study in this 
year. References to Old and Middle English rightly used at 
this stage, will link with the grammar needed in French and 
Latin. 

D. Translation. True translation, it is generally recognised, is 
a most difficult art, requiring as it does mastery of two languages. 
Yet we find translation in an extensive form required of children 
at the School Certificate stage in foreign languages and therefore 
a necessary exercise from the earliest stages of these language 
courses. Whether this should be so is a topic for the forcign 
language section. But whether it appear now or be deferred to 
the later stages of foreign language study, we suggest that much 
could be done to prepare for it by a recognition of translation in 
a wider sense as a basic language process, i.e. the sense in which 
all listening and reading with understanding involves translation. 
To make children conscious of this helps them to see the kind 
of difficulties involved and how they may be met. Beyond this 
there is a whole range of exercises now common in some 
form in schools which would gain point and effectiveness from 
being treated as kinds of translation, e.g. précis, summary, 
note-taking, paraphrase, etc. This point of view would also 
provide guidance as to what kinds of such exercises are legiti- 

mate and what not, and we should not find so frequently set for 
Paraphrase and summary passages which are in great measure 
untranslatable, e.g. much poetry. There are enough left which 
there is sorie point in translating, e.g. to simplify, modernise, 
improve, etc. We believe that children prepared in this explicit 
“way will approach the business of translating from and into a 
foreign language with greater hope of success. s 
Fourth Year: In this and subsequent years the work involves 
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extending and applying the aspects and topics introduced by now 

~ in their simplest form.. The ultimate aims are: 4 

3 1. To make the child as sensitive as may be to language 
and its effects. ; i 

2. To give him precision of control over his own language 
for all the purposes of his life. 

3. To give him critical standards which he can use for his 
own protection when the larger world showers words upon 
him to persuade him to buy this, think that, fecl the other. 
The following points may be stressed here: 

A. A start can be made at this age with the working out of a 
technical vocabulary needed for later stages of language criticism, 
i.e. points introduced earlier can be made more explicit. 

B. Plenty of exercises in evaluation of passages presented 
anonymously. It is implicit throughout that a child needs to be 
made aware of what is bad and why, as well as what is good. 

C. The child’s reading of novels; plays, and poetry can be 
utilised in this way, not neglecting to make some use of the 
inferior brands he may revel in out of school—this needs a 

' pacoushly human and robust treatment, as is widely recognised 
today. $ 

$ D. Newspapers and the magazines should þe fully used to pro- 
vide examples of biased recording, tricks, fallacies, etc. 

E. Analysis of news, speeches, and leaders can be linked with 
study of source material in social studies. 

F. A link with Science can be made in a study of the structure 
of scientific exposition, scientific terminology, and special languages 
such as mathematics. Whether it is justifiable or not to ‘ trans- 
late? the products of modern science and mathematics into 
everyday language, the fact is that at the level of the science 
studies at this stage such translation is inevitable, and it provides 
interesting problems, f 
_ G. Now or later the study of Grammar can be deepened to 
indicate the way in which the basic structure of our language an 
the other languages in the same family conditions our modes 9 
thinking, eg. implications of the subject-predicate form, of the 
verb ‘ to be,’ etc. 

Nore.—The full implications of many of these topics can be 
worked out only in the upper forms of Grammar Schools and at 
College. But as we envisage the course each topic will be intro- 
duced in some simple form in the earlier stages and then deepene 
and widened by successive treatment. We believe that in 2 _ 
study which is So closely entwined round the roots of our thinking 

„and feeling, a syllabus worked out in clear-cut sections an 
orderly progression is not the best. It is not facts but processes 
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that we wish to stress, and the teacher’s sense of timing—when ‘toes 
introduce this, repeat that, deepen this—will be much needed. 


2. FOREIGN LANGUAGES sÀ 


- In no area of the curriculum is the pressure of tradition and , 
vested interest more felt than in the area of foreign language * 
study. Most Grammar School children study French as a first 
foreign language; more than half of them study Latin as a second 
language. The teaching of other languages is negligible com- — 
pared with these two. Now, however pre-eminent the claims — 

of these two languages in the past, we must try to discount 

that massive prestige when we consider the position of foreign 
language study in the schools of tomorrow. The consequences 

of trying to°solve twentieth-century social problems with the 
techniques of the eighteenth century or earlier are all too 
evident today. The pre-eminence of these two languages in our —~ 
Grammar Schools is not to be explained by the needs of today; 

the real reasons (as distinct from most of the reasons given in 
defence of the classics) are to be found in that massive, centuries- 

| old prestige and the resulting position of these studies in our 
higher education. 


Need for Communication with Other Countries 
When we consider the needs of the world of today and to- 
morrow, assuming that it will be at all the kind of world we want 
to see, the case for teaching foreign languages to as many children 
as can learn to use a foreign language effectively is overwhelming, Š 
The telescoping of distance, the inter-connection of peoples, the 
impossibility of isolationism and national self-sufficiency are 
commonplaces today, and, with Atlantic Charters, lease-lend 
agreements, mass-produced ships, and long-distance aircraft, 
these processes threaten fo speed up alarmingly in the next 
generation; alarmingly if our other techniques do not keep pace. 
Itèwill be a world at the least in which the need for inter-com- 
munication among peoples will be more urgent than ever before. — 
The need may indeed be so pressing in the not too distant future 
that some international authority will be led to take the obvious 
way but of the difficulty and set up a Committee to choose an 
international language for the specific purpose of facilitating 
international intercourse. Such a language would almost cer- 
„tainly be either a simplified natural language such as Basic 
English or a constructed language of recent date such as Inter- 
glossa, and this language would then be taught as a first foreign 
language in all Grammar Schools. 
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- How to Provide Teaching in Different Languages 
It should be clearly realised that such a language would in no 
sense supersede natural languages except for specific purposes. 
We are not envisioning a world in which national and cultural 
differences are obliterated, but rather one in which they are 
preserved and made safe by being prevented from hampering 
and contradicting those activities in which’ similarities among 
peoples are more important than differences. We should still 
need, and without any international language most urgently do 
need, a plenitude of people who can speak the native tongue of 
other peoples. The problem here is not “ Which one foreign 
language shall we teach in our schools?” That, in the abstnce 
of a real international language, is a quite artificial problem 
today. The real problem is “ How shall we provide in our 
schools for the teaching of as many foreign languages as possible ? ”’ 
It is obviously a problem that cannot be solved in terms of indi- 
vidual children and individual schools. - Few children have time 
or ability to learn more than one such language and few schools 
could provide for more than two or three at best. But this is not 
the issue; what matters is that, taking the country as a whole, we 
should turn out a certain percentage of citizens who among them, 
can speak all the main languages of the earth. On practical 
grounds in the world of today and tomorrow, the claims of 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Chinese, and a dozen 
other languages are about equal. Unless one of them were 
chosen as the international language by common agreement, it is 
absurd to limit the majority of children to one and the same 
tongue. S 

The practical difficulties of offering a large number of lan- 
guages in our schools are of course great at present: we believe 
they could be overcome if tackled in a determined way, and the 
following suggestions bear on this. Certain areas of the country 
have specially close connections with certain foreign countries, 
e.g. the north-east seaboard with Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries or South Wales and the South-west with Spain. These 
languages could receive special attention in the schools of these 
areas. Apart from this, the resources of areas could be poole 
either by transfer of pupils requiring a ‘certain language to 4 
certain school, or of language specialists from school to school. 
War-time evacuation and speedier post-war transport shou 
make these ideas more acceptable than in the past. 5 


f 


immediate shortage of teachers for many of the languages needed . 


could be met by «interchange of teachers with the countries 19 
question. The interchange of children, not uncommon betwee? 
Britain and France in recent years, should be a commonplace 
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of the future. In the case of western European countries they 
could, in a sensible post-war world, go to school abroad and 
return home in the evening, if that were desirable, or come home 
from Russia for the week-end. : 


Aims and Methods 
We turn now to'the aims and methods of foreign language 
teaching and shall here use that most commonly taught foreign 
language at present, French, to illustrate our argument. The 
obvious immediate objective in teaching a foreign language is 
that the children should be able at the end of the course to use 
the “language with reasonable ease and fluency. We suggest 
that in fact very few children by the School Certificate,stage — 
(and not many go further) can converse or correspond effectively 
in French or read French with ease and pleasure. What are the 
reasons for this state of affairs? It may be,.as a writer in The 
Times Educational Supplement pointed out recently, that French is in 
some respects one of the most difficult of European languages, 
too difficult for the average Grammar School pupil to reach the 
obvious objectives in the time available. The writer suggested 
that for these children Spanish or Italian would present far fewer 
difficulties and be not inferior from a utilitarian or cultural 
point of view. 
Another set of reasons for the failure arises out of our tra- 
ditional methods of teaching language. The grammar-trans- 
lation method was worked out centuries ago to meet the special 
case-of teaching and learning Latin at that time. The prestige 
of the classics ensured that these same methods were automatically 
taken over for French when it became a curriculum subject. 
Now whatever the merits of the grammar-translation method for 
its own special purposes, it certainly was not designed to enable 
people to speak Latin for the purposes of everyday life, whereas 
this is one of the most obvious aims in the case of a living foreign 
language. This defect was so obvious that enterprising teachers 
of modern languages were early attracted to ‘ direct ` or ‘ natural ? 
methods—the terms are very loosely used to cover a complex 
of methods, some of very respectable antiquity. The present 
position is that most teachers make some use of these methods in 
a modified form, i.e. mixed with grammar-translation methods; 
probably most of them would like to make more use of direct 
methods“but are prevented by the requirements of the School 
„Certificate Examinations. 
These examinations have indee 
years, reducing grammar questions, © 
free composition, and so on. But their 


d been much ‘modified in recent 
ncouraging oral French, 
response to demand is of 
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necessity slow and piecemeal, and in particular they must tend 
to favour methods which give results more easily examinable by 
external examiners. For this reason we find translation into 
English still stressed strongly in these examinations whereas, in 
any thorough use of direct methods, translation would be dis- 
couraged at this stage of the course in order to encourage habits 
of direct comprehension. As will be clear from our earlier com- 
ments on the basic language course, we are not opposed to-train- 
ing in translation; on the contrary we regard it as a basic language 
problem to be explored thoroughly at appropriate points in that 
course. We also agree that some translation can hardly be 
avoided in the early stages of the foreign language course and 
` that in the advanced stages it should become one of the main 
objectives. But for that very reason it should not be stressed in 
the middle stages; successful treatment of translation depends on 
; a high measure of familiarity with both the languages; where one 


is imperfectly known, translation becomes the halting, stammer- 


guistically gifted child who continues his study of the language 
to higher stages may not be unduly handicapped, but for the rest 


we strongly suggest that a clarification and limitation of objectives 
is needed. If hi 


thirty or more children, showing. 
e Grammar School population, 
exist, they will often be found 
objectives are concerned. 
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We insist that successful language teaching demands groups of ł 


not more than twelve, graded so as to be about the same standard _ 
in linguistic ability. Objectives should then be worked out for- 


each such group—good method is always method adapted to ~~ 


actual needs and abilities in this way. 
It may be worth stating explicitly here that we are not pro- , 


' posing the abolition of any of the devices of language teaching ` 


commonly practised in schools. What we are proposing is a 
reconsideration of each of these devices in the light of modern 
needs to discover when and where it may be most fruitfully 
employed. In particular we suggest that the proper place for 
mañy things which at present take up considerable time in the 
foreign language course is in the basic language course, ¢.g. 
grammar as such, and translation (both ways). In this way a 
considerable ‘economy should be effected and the foreign language 
course itself set free to concentrate on those objectives which are _ 
its more obvious and immediate concern. There should be no 
need at all for ‘defendets’ of foreign language teaching to fall 


. back-on arguments based on assumptions of mental discipline or 


transfer of training. If, however, the obvious and immediate 
objectives are not in fact achieved by most children, there will be 
a great temptation to summon up these ancient assumptions 
in defence. 


The Teaching of Classical Languages 

We turn now briefly to the teaching of the classical languages. 
We can see no justification for the present position of Latin, as a’ 
second foreign language. Few children, in the modern crowded 
curriculum, are capable of coping effectively with more than one 
foreign language; if a second is desirable for the many let it bea — 
second modern language. We value the classical tradition and 
its contribution to Western civilisation as highly as any, but we 
hold that since the Renaissance this contribution has, in fact, been 


` effective only through the skill and devotion of a relatively small 
namber of scholars. Those with special gifts in this field should 


by all means be encouraged to study Latin and Greek in schools 
and universities. They would be greatly aided indeed, in the 
normal Grammar School, if their teachers were freed from the 
drudgery of driving masses of children through studies for which 
they have little inclination or ability. We believe that argument 
based Uff the need for ‘linguistic discipline ° is sound but only in 
so far as the discipline is effective, i.e. capable of being put into 
practice in the child’s daily life. For this reason We look to the 
asic language course as. the modern equivalent for the many 
Of the discipline once provided by classical studies for the few. 
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The * Modern? School and Foreign Languages 


Tt will be noted that few advocate the teaching of a foreign 
language in the Modern (Senior) Schools to which go the great 
majority of children for their secondary education. Why is this? 
Is the learning of a second language so difficult a task that only 
selected children can cope with it? The existence of bi-lingual 
communities suggests not. If the general benefits of learning a 
foreign language are as great as they are said to be by defenders 
of the Grammar School curriculum; would not these benefits 
equally apply to the rest? And shall we not witness in the future 
as great an extension of foreign travel to the ‘ working classes ’ as 
we have seen in the last twenty years among the ‘ lower middle 
classes’? We merely suggest that the whole question deserves 
consideration. Obviously if foreign languages as now taught are 
too difficult for the average Grammar School child to achieve 
effective results, it would be absurd to suggest teaching them to 
average Senior School children. But if the limitation and 
clarification of objectives and methods which we advocate were 
effected, language courses in the Senior School might well 
become a practical proposition, in the same way as science 
courses, properly adapted to needs and abilities, are now accepted 
as necessary in the Senior School curriculum. 
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States and seek to develop their own € such 
arity. And this policy 18 the — 


CHAPTER VII 


MATHEMATICS 


Is the unpopularity of Mathematics inevitable? for unpopular on 


it undoubtedly is. And from this serious fact flow many unfor- 
tunate consequences. Mathematics matters. It matters enor- 
mously and, therefore, needs investigation. It is curious that 
such an apparently unemotional subject should arouse strong 
emétions. Yet it does. The attitude of those who dislike 
Mathematics is not merely one of apathy but of intense hostility. 
And among those- who do like it are to be found emotions 
approaching” fervour or even ecstasy. These are strange and 
intriguing facts. 

There are at least two factors contributing to this state of 
affairs. The first is simple and fairly easy to remedy. The 
second is complex and demands something like a revolution to 
liquidate it. And as revolutions are the order of the day this 
need not deter us. x 5 

The first can be quickly disposed of. It is the connectedness 
of the subject. To make progress the learner must be sure of - 
mastering each step. Unfortunately children have a habit of 
sprainifig ankles, catching colds, or developing mumps throughout 
their school career. An absence of a few days or weeks is not 
very serious in some subjects, but it plays havoc with Mathe- 
matics, It should not be beyond the wit of man to devise a 
system whereby every child who has been absent receives special 
tuition in Mathematics to enable him to cover the gap. Failing 


that, the child gets lost and remains lost. Quite unnecessarily — 


he comes to regard himself as a dud in Mathematics and gives up _ 


the struggle—or tries to. Since this is not allowed he has to put 


up some sort of show in spite of an increasing sense of inferiority. 


No wonder the subject is unpopular. 


Policy of Splendid Isolation 
The second root of the trouble goes deeper. pe 
of splendid isolation pursued by so many mathematicians. 
without a foreign 


They try to develop Mathematics as a state 
oy. ahes : ith neighbouring 


policy. “ihey ignore its active commerce Wil 
soul unsullied. Such aloof- 


It is the policy 


ness inevitably begets unpopul 


Tuination of Mathematics as an educational subject. Nunn has 


said, “ Mathematical truths always have two sides or aspects. 
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With the one they face and have contact with the world of outer 


‘realities lying in time and space. With the other they face and `` 


have relations with one another.” Now it may be that pure 
mathematicians can get along best by confining themselves to 
the second of these aspects (though this is by no means certain), 
but if Mathematics pursues this policy in education it is guilty 
of a serious fallacy; for it is ignoring an essential term; viz. the 
child. Teaching Mathematics by thinking solely about Mathe- 


matics will be no more successful than milking a cow by thinking 
_ solely about milk. i 


The * Neighbouring States’ 


Eight important ‘neighbouring states’ can be distinguished, 
and not until mathematical education has developed fruitfully 


in these eight directions will the needful revolution have been 


accomplished. For it is these aspects which give meaning to 


Mathematics. But the demand for ‘meaning ’ creates an awk- 
ward problem. When we ask: “ What is the meaning of a mathe- 


matical formula or theorem?” we are at once faced with the 


difficulty that the word ‘ meaning ’—as Ogden and Richards 
have shown—is used in a great 


f it many different senses. Neverthe- 
less the problem is a real one inasmuch as it expresses a real need. 
Many well-endowed and well-i 


tentioned d b 
Mathematics and they exi E ce itis ae 


i press their reactions to it by describing 
Mathematics as ‘ meaningless.’ y 


A Since it is of the utmost import- 
ance that Mathematics should be more widely understood this 
problem must be solved. 


sIt is not likely to be solved by pure mathematicians, for to 

` them Mathematics -is its own meaning—like Music. To the 
applied mathematician the meaning lies in the application, and 
this, being something concrete, supplies for some people the felt 
need. But not for all. If I am not interested in Electrical 
Engineering the fact that the ‘imaginary’ quantities help in 
solving alternating-current problems does not give them any more 
meaning for me. But the Argand diagram may give them a flood 
of meaning. Thus the demand for ‘meaning ’ is not necessarily 
a crude request for utility. Tt may take us not out of Mathe- 
matics but further into them. Therefore even the pure mathe- 

_ Matician need not look askance at the request. The fact that the 
above example made “meaning ’ dependent upon the diagram 
must not be taken to imply that the demand for meaning always 
takes us out of Algebra into Geometry. If it did, the very pute 
mathematician, following Laplace, might still be supercilious- 
On the contrary a study of geometric figures, e.g. conic sections, 
may set up a demand for an algebraic unification, and here 
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_ the ‘meaning’ is found in the general equation of the second 
degree. Hence when the student asks for ‘ meaning’ he may 
be actuated by the identical motive which drives the mathe- 
matician on to new discoveries, viz. the need to see relations 
and to generalise. ; à 

Thus the term ‘ meaning’ in this context, although elusive, 
ambiguous, vague, is not ‘ meaningless’. It expresses a real- 
mental state, and one of profound importance in education, for it 
links the difficulties of the dullest child with those of the brightest. 
Difficulties arise when a topic seems unrelated. ‘ Meaning,’ in our 
Sense, consists of coherence, connection, relationship. 

What, then, are the connections which give Mathematics its 
meaning? First, of course, its own intrinsic connections, its 
‘home policy’. The demand for a more generous ‘ foreign policy ° 
is not a demand for cosmopolitanism which would destroy the 
essential characteristics of Mathematics. It must remain true 
to itself. ` There is a danger that Mathematics, along with other 
subjects, may be so re-hashed by educational reformers with more 
enthusiasm than insight as to become unrecognisable. This is 
a disservice to all concerned. Mathematics is a wide term, and 
covers a number of different interpretations, but there must be 
some criterion by which to judge the permissible limits of re- 
interpretation. A syllabus which leaves the child with an” 
impetus which, if left to-itself, would take him further into the | 
subject vuviously satisfies such a criterion. Too often at present 
the impetus is in the opposite direction. The criterion may be 
more fully considered presently. 

Since we are dealing with Mathematics in education the most 
immediate neighbour state is surely Education, or rather the 
educational needs of the child. The most glaring example of 
stiff-necked isolationism in Mathematics is the traditional practice 
of teaching ‘ Euclid,’ which even in the modern diluted version 
is something which should never have been inflicted upon any 
child under 16—if then. There is no mathematical necessity for 
this particular crystallisation of geometrical doctrine, and 
educationally it is simply revolting. Mathematics is not to be 
regarded as a rigid structure to be imposed en bloc on the unwilling 
mind of the child. It is a system of operations and concepts 
capabfe of a considerable variety of rearrangements so long as 
its inner relations are not broken or distorted. To adjust this 
system—a" system evolved by adults over a period of many 
centuries in response to needs mostly quite irrelevant to educa- 
tion—to the system of habits, experiences, fantasies, and tensions 
Which we call the ‘ mind of the child,’ obviously calls for very 


Special and careful rearrangements. 
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_ the rigidity of the traditional arrangements of topics, especially 
-in Algebra and Geometry, is certainly responsible for much of the 
“unpopularity of Mathematics. A child needs to see not only the 
-sense of what he is doing but the point of the order in which he 
_ does it. If the order of topics is dictated by a remote mathe- 
matical or logical principle the whole thing seems to him arbitrary. 
The need for rearrangement is recognised in the Board of Educa- 
tion pamphlet on Senior School Mathematics, in its plea for 
“General Mathematics’. Rearrangement is only one of the 
reforms needed to adjust mathematical teaching to the educa- 
tional needs, but the others will emerge under other headings. 
The notion of rearrangement is repugnant to some mathe- 
maticians. If we seek the reason we find it in an exaggerated 
respect for Logic. This, our third neighbouring state, is the 
only one with which Mathematics has always eagerly’ had relations 
—relations so intimate as to amount almost to mutual absorption. 
The deference of the one for the other is only equalled by the 
deference of the other for the one. A mathematician who can 
prove a theorem by an appeal to Logic is as happy. as a logician 
who can support a proposition by an appeal to Mathematics. 
A danger lurks here. An analogous situation arises in the theory 
of statistics where, quotes Poincaré, “ Everybody: believes in the 
law of errors (i.e, the ‘ Normal distribution *), the experimenters, 
because they think it is a mathematical theorem, the mathe- 
maticians because they think it is an experimental facts?» When 
mathematicians and logicians are combined in a single person, 
as in Bertrand Russell, the result is formidable and leads to an 
identification of Mathematics with Logic. Since by no means 
all“ mathematicians agree with this identification, we are not 
bound to accept it. As Weyl? says, “ We must learn a new 
modesty. We have stormed the heavens, but succeeded only in 
building fog upon fog, a mist which will not support anybody 
who earnestly desires to stand upon it. What is valid seems sO 
insignificant that it may be seriously doubted whether analysis 
is at all possible.” The plain fact is that mathematicians Who 
` take their logic on trust are still living in the age of Absolutes, 
and that age is past. Absolute Logic has gone the way ° 
absolute space and absolute time. Several Logics are possible by. 
varying the axioms and conventions used. Unfortunately the 
schoolroom, like other seats of learning, is too ofter the home © 
lost causes. It is no service either to Mathematics or “Ww educa 
tion to turn out minds stuffed with absolutes. The world today. 
needs flexible minds willing to discard unworkable postulate 


* Quoted by Yule and Kendall, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. 
* Quoted by Dantzig Number, the Language of Science. 
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and try out fresh ones. A lively sense of the relativity of Logic 
would do much to release the teaching of Mathematics from the” 
stranglehold of Aristotle. Thus the problem of the relations of 
Mathematics to Logic is by no means irrelevant in an educational 
discussion. In particular the case for a system of Geometry 
teaching based on Euclid falls to pieces. Bertrand Russell 
himself says: “ When Euclid is attacked for his verbosity or his: : 
obscurity or his pedantry, it has been customary to defend himon ~ 
the ground that his logical excellence is transcendent and affords 

an invaluable training to the youthful powers of reasoning. ~ 
But at a close inspection the claim vanishes. His definitions do ~ 
not always define, his axioms are not always indemonstrable, ` 
his demonstrations require many axioms of which he is quite 
unconscious . . . the value of his work as a masterpiece of logic - 
has been gréatly exaggerated.” Which shows that Logic deemed 
adequate in one age becomes inadequate in a later age, and is a 
timely reminder to all logicians. . . . 

The realisation that even logic is not necessarily permanent is- 
apt to be shattering to those who take logic on trust. We need 
not go to extremes and reject Logic as valueless because imperma- . — 
nent. The planet itself, as Whitehead has remarked, is im- 
permanent. We cannot use Logic to make certain once and for 
all that a proposition is true. It is the hardest thing in the world 
to make quite sure thatewe are talking sense. We can, however, 
at least’ adopt and teach criteria by which to detect nonsense. — 
Here surely Logic has a function. 

By contrast with Logic the fourth neighbour, Psychology, has 
been treated by mathematicians with indifference verging on 
hostility. There is an adverse trade balance on the psycho- 
logical side. Psychology has imported much from Mathematics, 
Mathematics little or nothing from Psychology. The time is ripe 
for development of relations. Indeed no educational revolution — 
is possible in the field of Mathematics until the psychological 
problem has been explored. It has been strangely neglected. 
Mathematics is, after all, a system of symbols and operations, and 
as such has been compared to a language with its, vocabulary, — 
grammar, and syntax. Language has been the subject of many ~ 
psychological investigations. Why has Mathematics been so 
strangely neglected? As the most precise set of mental processes 
so far evolved it should be of special importance to the psycho- 
logist. Of course a good deal of general Educational Psychology 
can and should be applied in teaching Mathematics. But the ~ 
specific psychology of the child’s reactions to number, form, and 
process is, with few exceptions, an untold story. Benchara 
Branford, in his Study of Mathematical Education, made an important 


along radically new lines. 
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contribution, but that was thirty-five years ago. “ We want 
teachers,” he said, “to investigate the mental experience and 
processes that children go through.” What has happened to his 
suggestions? It cannot be left to the psychologist. It is only the 
teacher who is present at the very act. Is it perhaps that teachers 
are too much occupied with teaching and not enough with 
learning? And until we know more about the motivation of 
interest in Mathematics how can the conditions for learning be 
supplied? Until then we are dependent upon inspired guesses. 
Even so if all the available inspirations were pooled the resulting 
guesses would take us a long step forward. A mathematical 
master in a preparatory school who stimulated geometrical 
interest by what he called “point-to-point races’ across the 
blackboard, each point depending upon the application of some 
theorem, showed some of this inspiration even though he adopted’ 
a socially worthless motive. The point is that he gave zest to 
the subject. „There is plenty ofthis ingenuity among teachers 
of Mathematics, but the ideas need pooling to be made avail- 
able for all. It has been said that in education Mathematics 
should follow a psychological order rather than a logical order. 
With reservations this is sound enough, but until the term 


< g . 
Psychological order’ can be given a satisfactory meaning it 
remains a pious hope. 


still in the experimental 


` with the brighter pupils. 
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strong interest on the part of the teacher himself. It should 
never have been possible for the assertion made by one of the 
B.B.C. ‘ Brains Trust,’ that Mathematics had made no progress 
since Euclid, to pass unchallenged. 

The next two adjoining territories are akin to poor relatives. 
Mathematics condescends to make a charitable contribution to , 
their exchequer bût deplores their existence and expects nothing” 
from them. They are Utility and Society. As their cause, and 
the unacknowledged debt which Mathematics owes to them, 
have been so eloquently expounded by Lancelot Hogben in 
the book just mentioned, little need be said here. Since the 
central theme of this book is the social relevance of Education 
there is scarcely any need to stress it at this point. The point 
fo be stressed is rather the need, as with the History of Mathe- 
matics, for Ueveloping a suitable educational technique. The treat- 
ment of both the practical and social utility of Mathematics can 
be very banal, as in the amusing example given by Branford 
illustrating an attempt to correlate Geography and Arithmetic: 

“ Teacher: Where does wool come from? 

Pupil: Sheep. 

Teacher; What do you call the man who cuts the wool? 

Pupil: The shearer. 

Teacher: If a piece of woollen cloth 288 yards long be divided 
among nine people, how much does each get?” 

Irréievant concreteness is no better—and may be worse—than 
abstractness in giving meaning to Mathematics. 

One further point under this heading of social utility. A 
good deal of sheer ballast in the present syllabus could safely 
be dropped, leaving room for an important but neglected branch, 
viz. Elementary statistics. This should aim not so much at skill 
in methods of computation but rather at skill in interpretations 
and a healthy habit of questioning the soundness of data and any 
inference drawn therefrom. Such a skill is an important attribute 
of citizenship. 


S Tf hard things have been said abou D 
it is unimportant but because it has for too long held undisputed 
sway. If friendly things are now said about the eighth and the 
last neighbour of Mathematics, viz. Aesthetics, it 1s mainly because 
of ifs neglect in the past rather than through an extravagant 
regard for its merits. Yet these things need saying. Just how. 
important a rôle the aesthetic element plays in the learning of 
Mathematics it is hard to say. It is probably more important 
It contributes a ‘ meaning ° all of its 
own, a meaning compact of order, rhythm, symmetry, elegance— 


factors which have played an important part in mathematical 


t Logic it is not because 
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discovery and which equally facilitate learning by providing 
congenial patterns for the grouping of mathematical elements. 
_ This aspect is not a frill. True, it adds enjoyment, but if it 
stimulates both discovery and learning it cannot be called a non- 
essential aspect. It is seen at its most obvious’ in geometrical 


figures, particularly the regular polyhedra and in the curves for 
exponential, circular, and hyperbolic functionsand the exquisite 


curves of compound harmonic motion. But it is seen more 
abstractly and subtly in algebraic generalisations and in’ the 


Theory of Numbers. As a simple example of the part it can ~~ 


play in facilitating learning compare the two following tables: 
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even from a non-aesthetic standpoint. It 
on of beauty in Mathematics should arouse 


y in many people, i 
upon them at school! Here this brief indica- 
but the removal ofsome ofthe present emotion 
nderstanding of Mathematics shoul 
eciation of the delights. s 


What a commentary on the 
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School Mathematics is out of sorts, 
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and nothing short of a basic change in policy will put it right. aes 


This chapter has been concerned with diagnosing the malady, 
and though the metaphor was playful the diagnosing of © isola- 
tionism ° is serious. The evidence is all about us. This raises 
again the question of criterion. A criterion adequate from the 
standpoint of this book does not demand that school Mathematics 
should turn out expert mathematicians. Indeed a degree of ` 


be acceptable. The criterion would require the following: - 
„1. That children upon leaving school should have been suffi- 
ciently fascinated by Mathematics to go on playing at it and in 


some cases working at it all their lives, thereby possessing a self 
2 


sufficient hobby of infinitely more value than cross-word puzzles, 
football pools, and other time-passing futilities. 

2. That they should have a lively awareness of the part 
played by Mathematics in shaping the modern world and in 
producing the technical wonders by which their lives are being 
transformed. i 

3. That they should possess a mental panorama`of the his- 
torical development of Mathematics, not in detail, but sufficient 
to reveal Mathematics as a series of human inventions and not 
a set of static metaphysical fiats. ` 

4. That they should have a certain basic minimum of 
effective mathematical skill in computation, symbolisation, 
problem-solving, grapl-drawing and generalisation, and ability” 
to read and interpret over a somewhat wider range of topics. : 

At present school Mathematics in the hands of keen teachers — 
sometimes satisfies the first and part of the last of these criteria. 
But the ‘ background knowledge i : 
ingredient of good citizenship is not even aimed at. The next 
step forward—and it is one which must be taken in other subjects 
as well—is the effective incorporation of the Museum Principle into 
education. By ‘museum’ is meant here not the meaningless 
assemblies of curios and junk, nor yet the impressive batteries of 
nearly identical specimens for expert study, commonly connoted 
by the word. The museum envisaged is a large room devoted to 
charts and models designed to do what the text-book cannot do, 
viz. give a survey of a topic, reveal the relations to other topics, 
give_a bird’s-eye résumé of a collection of topics, show the his- 
torical development of important symbols and concepts; express 
in solid models the third dimension and in working models the 
mathematical treatment of time. Many features of Mathematics, 
intolerably difficult when spread over dozens of text-book pages, 


become clear when summarised and brought together on a single 
f the museum would show by an 
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skill less than that®already produced in certain directions woud 
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arrangement of tables, formulae, graphs, pictorial statistics, and ‘ 
photographs, the technical and social applications of Mathe- 
matics. Another section would show the physical, chemical, and 
biological applications, including astronomy. Yet another would 
deal with aesthetics and architectual considerations. And a 
corner might be devoted to supplying the old-fashioned museum 
_ need for ‘curios,’ i.e. mathematical puzzles and recreations. 
> Such a museum would, of course, supplemerit, not replace, the 
usual type. u 
This conception of mathematical teaching—or rather learning 
—miay be regarded as visionary. Yet there is nothing impractic- 
able in it, nor in another development, viz. the mathematical 
film, which is still in its infancy. When we witness the miracles 
of transformation achieved by modern technology in industry, 
agriculture, transport, and communications, is it unreasonable to 
ask why educational advance should be so much slower? Mathe- 
matics has played no small part in the rationalisation of industry. 
At is time that mathematical teaching were itself rationalised. 


sasti thinking, the condemnati 
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THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
Introduction 


Ka Gjer in'a limited space recommendations on Science teaching 
which shall be both adequate and practicable is unusually 
difficult. Science is not a ‘ subject’ but a whole culture involving 
knowledge, method, attitude, habits of control, power, and the. 
like. We regard Science as the most powerful product of man’s 
brain, and some would add also ‘the hope of his. salvation ?. 
Qur task is to indicate how the educational embodiment of this 
view may be reached by a series of not too drastic reforms from, 
the present narrow, formalised, bookish, and artificial set of 
topics commonly accepted as all that most schools have to offer 
as ‘Science’. In view of the sums (to us quite inadequate, to 
Education Committees dangerously extravagant) spent on 
Science laboratories, there is a tendency to even greater inertia 
and time-lag in radical advances in Science teaching than with 
most other subjects. This must be faced realistically and our 
recommendations have to take account not only of our goal but 
of our starting-point. However wide a view of Science we may 
advocateultimately, we start from its current school connotation 
of Physics, Chemistry, and sometimes Biology. And we recog- 
nise that it is at present an affair largely of unoriginal laboratory 
work, text-books, exercises, and examinations. We believe that, 
cramping as the examination influence undoubtedly is, many 
teachers would find their own outlook an insufficient guide in 
devising a free syllabus, though this must not be taken as a 
reflection on the outlook of the general body of Science teachers, 
for these have shown themselves to be more progressive than 
teachers of most other subjects. Part of our task is to suggest 
secially valuable aims and criteria as guides to syllabus con- 
struction, We do not aim at offering any scheme for stereotyped 
universal application. The present lack of freedom in Science 
teaching is not to be remedied by a more comprehensive tyranny, 

Tn our view the lack of freedom is only secondarily due to examin; 
ation restrictions, and primarily to the limitations in the teachers 

own outlook} or in some cases the anti-scientific attitude of the 
heads under whom they work. External restrictions are only too 
often the excuse for not doing what in any case would not be done 


through Jack of vision or determinaton. The war-time ‘cry for 
on of ‘ wishful thinking,’ are 
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_ essentially a plea for the scientific outlook as the only remedy 
_ when reality becomes too grim. This plea now supplies a moti- 
_ vation urgent enough, but the vision is still lacking or confused. 


First, then, we have to show the kind of mental powers and skills, 
the attitudes and the ideals to be anticipated in the-boys and girls 
who will have benefited by our reformed Science course. Then 


swe have to indicate the potential scope of the course and its 


possible range of variation with different individual needs and 
different types of schools. Next, we must describe the methods 
by which full justice can be done to the chosen content, methods 
which likewise make for the ideals, attitudes, and powers de- 
manded. The distinction between content and method is ‘not 
an easy one to maintain, since the methods to be recom- 


“mended involve new divisions and groupings of content. In- 


deed, the expression of our recommendations as applying first 
to content and then to method is but a compromise. Our | 
reforms would eventually imply iadically new educational 


activities. 


Teaching Science ‘for its own sake’ (whatever that may 
mean), seems to us as anarchic and pointless as ‘ art for arts 
sake’. Science teaching must take account of the nature of the child 
and the nature of society. The individual members of this Science 
Sub-Committee have for years been working out the implications 
of this view and now a very comprehensive and detailed treat- 
ment of the whole problem has appeared in U.S.A. in the 
Report of the Commission on Secondary School Gurriculum on 
i“ Science in General Education”. We are prepared to accept and 
use a great deal of this material, but the problems in this country 
are not all identical with those in U.S:A. Our own report is 
concerned not so much with recommendations which could be 


- put immediately into effect in the schools, as with a statement 0 


desirable aims, criteria, content, and methods of school Science; 


"and a programme of enquiry into the problems to be solved 


in order to bring this conception down to concrete work 19 
the schools. Nothing would please us more than to sce som-€ 
Schools experimenting with the recommendations of the American 
report, but this would not absolve us from the duty to 
work out the solution on lines adapted to our own nationa 
needs. ‘ 

The first part of our report deals with Aims and Criteria, 
Scope and Methods. The second part will deal with a-number 
of special problems, such as scientific language, mathematics, 
examinations, text-books and equipment, types of school, teacher 


training. It will also give details concerning the further plans ° 


our enquiry. 


y 


» have had his curiosity stimulate 
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Aims and Criteria - - 2 

Education concerns the child in his personal life, in his imme-" 
diate family and social life, in his ultimate civic life, and in his 
economic life. The two latter bring him face to face with 
international problems. This convenient fourfold scheme of 
the American report determines four sets of needs, and we may < 
adopt the satisfaction of these needs as our aims. The extent” 
to which a particular feature of the Science course satisfies one or 
more of these needs will be the final criterion by which it is to be 
judged. Certain features may be recommended not because ~ 
they directly satisfy a need-but because either as scaffolding or as 
discipline (a risky term) they contribute to the learning of 
essential features. 

We wish to urge a distinction of fundamental importance. 
It is the distinction between. knowledge which the child has, 
as it were, at his finger-tips.and can directly utilise, and on the 
other hand, background knowledge which he could not repro- 
duce, but which he recognises when it is presented. The amount 
of the former ‘ active’ or ‘ utilisable’ knowledge which most children 
can acquire is very limited. The amount which is really needed 
is quite small. Yet examinations ‘require this type almost 
exclusively, to the detriment of the second type, ‘ background * or 
‘recognition’ knowledge. Nevertheless as a contribution to the 
child’s personal need to feel ‘ at home in the universe ’ and to his 
capacity for intelligent criticism of social policy, this second type 
is of the utmost importance. Moreover, much of the matter 
which is in the foreground for examination purposes soon slides 
into the background, much of the time and effort required for its 
acquisition being then wasted. Most of the current methods are 
concerned with giving mastery of the ‘active knowledge i 
There is an urgent need for educational research into ways 0 
building up satisfactorily “ background knowledge’. The newer 
techniques of visual education can doubtless play an important 


rt here. - $ 
Sii Sae is allowed to make its full contribution to education 
what may. we anticipate as the outcome? What impact will it 
have made on the outlook and personality of the adolescent, R 
young adult, at the end of his school career? The answer to this 


question is an expression of our aims. r ; ; 
He will have several years of satisfying pees in Lee 

the initiative in solving a great variety of problems. c wi 
N ane d, satisfied, rekindled. He will 


have developed skills of hand, eye, and ear, methods of procedure, 
habits of thought, capacity for discussion, resourcefulness, 
imagination. His views will reflect the scientific attitude, he will 


a 


4 
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avoid verbosity and eschew absolutes. He will think in terms of 
procedures and operations, rather than in terms of substances and 
qualities. He will regard social issues as complexes of problems 
to be solved rather than as occasions for political attitudinising. 
He will have a detailed active knowledge of a certain small but 
varied range of topics, preferably a selection from the different 

‘fields of chemistry, physics, biology, hygiene, technology, 
engineering, and perhaps a specialised interest in some topic in 
astronomy, meteorology, geology, entomology, agriculture, etc. 
By a carefully considered variation in the types of problems on 
“which he has been trained, he will be capable of tackling prob- 
lems ranging from those requiring a planned, long-term investi- 
gation to those of immediate urgency to be solved under pressure: 
While capable of suspending judgment on undecided issues, he 
should not be inhibited by this in cases where almost’ any decision 
is better than inaction. Finally, as a solid background to all his 
mental activity he will have a picture (which he knows to’ be 
incomplete) of the astronomical framework, the main events in 
the shaping of the earth, particularly of the divisions of its crust, 
a temporal panorama of evolution, and of the development and 
spread of human cultures, an appreciation of man’s technological 
achievements, a realisation of the historical setting of his scientific 
discoveries and of the part played by those discoveries in shaping 
our modern civilisation. Through econdmic geography he will 
have a sufficient grasp of the distribution and Ae OAE of 
commodities to enable him to discern some of the major factors 
in determining war and peace. In this and other branches of 
Science he will have acquired statistical methods and conceptions 
enabling him to think in terms of masses and groups of data, 
multiple causation, variation and correlation, so being saved 

from the pitfalls of hard and fast categories. He will know 
something of the physical, chemical, and biological advances 
which are even now shaping the future. He will sce himself in 
a multi-dimensional framework of events and influences in 
dynamic perspective. His discipline in objective thinking will 
help him to set about his immediate problems of economic 
position, of choice of career, even of sex and family relationships, 
where clear thinking is not less but more necessary. 

The above picture expresses most of the aims advocated at 
various times by the exponents of school Science. $ If it seems 
rather much, can anyone say that any of it is superfluous? The 
subtler and more comprehensive aspects will, of course, be 
achieved only by the more intelligent children, but many of the 
skills‘and techniques, particularly the solving of problems by 
teamwork, are within reach of all but the dullest. 


* Possible. In physics those aspect: 


° 


Scope ~- ¢ e 

We regard the possible field of application of the scientific 
attitude as virtually unlimited. Much of what falls under the 
heading of other subjects in the school curriculum, for example, 
in geography, history, handicrafts, comes within our meaning of 
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the word ‘Science.’ Science is not a ‘subject with a defined.” 


_content, but an attitude and a system of methods. Nevertheless 


it has hitherto been taught as a subject or small group of subjects 
and this gives the term ambiguity. We cannot simply ignore 
the staffing and time-table difficulties which would arise from a. 
sudden breaking-down of all the customary subject boundaries. 
Therefore, while advocating and anticipating an increasing free- 
dom of co-operation between subject teachers, making possible a 
continued extension-of the scope of the scientific attitude, we shall 
do well to confine our use of the term * Science’ to the ‘ natural 
sciences,’ physics, chemistry, and biology, together with a good 
deal of what is commonly treated as geography. In fact, in our 
view, the ‘physiography’ of Huxley’s day and its modern 
counterpart ‘ General Science’ can provide a syllabus which goes 
a long way towards meeting the requirements determined by our 
criteria, so long as the syllabus is treated by methods similar to those 
described. The physiographical group presenting a little astro- 
nomy and geology, a physico-chemical group studying the forms 
and 4rarsformations of energy and matter, and the biological 
group surveying the variety of living forms, their inter-relations, 
their evolution, their behaviour and modes of functioning must 
form the basic content of any General Science course. But by 
different selection and emphasis vastly different -schemes of 


work can be built upon this basis. < General Science’ can be 


taught as a mere list of physical, chemical, and biological topics 
having no relation to each other or to human needs. To planan 
adequate course the aims and criteria must be kept clearly in 
view. In addition, particular local needs and opportunities must 
be considered. Further, the course needs to be integrated within 
itself and related as far as may be to other subjects m the cur- 
ticulum, and particularly to history and the social studies. 
These considerations facilitate selection from the vast range of 
Possible topics. For example, in astronomy the topics to be 
studied will not include stellar spectroscopy or the spiral nebulae, 
but rather those movements of the earth, sun, and moon which 
determine our calendar and time-keeping and make navigation 
s which contribute to an under- 
Standing of household machinery, transport, communications, ane 
Power-supply are of particular importance, The chemistry o 
common materials and commodities and the tremendous impli- 


p 
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_ cations of chemical synthesis need stress. In biology a good deal 

- more time should be spent on man, leading to a study of 

~ hygiene, diet, etc., and when dealing with plants and animals 
their ecology should be emphasised. - Biology should lead natur- 

_ ally on to the study of Public Health. Throughout the course the 

 Aistorical aspect should continually be emphasised. By means of 
visits and surveys the continuing social relations of science can be 
laid bare. As indicated in the next section, justice can be done to 
such a course only by methods which give full scope for individual 
resource and initiative. A core of class-teaching will doubtless 
continue to be essential but the full value of the kind of selection 
we advocate can only be realised by treating the topics as prob- 
lems and handing them to small groups of children for solution, 
There is an urgent need to ascertain how far such methods have 
already been used in this country and with what results. 


Methods 


To attempt to achieve these aims by the methods of routine 
class-teaching to a rigid time-table would be to pour new wine 
into old bottles. The kind of activity through which children can 
learn the kind of Science envisaged must not be too dissimilar 
from the kind of activity which scientists themselves carry on. 
Their procedure is very flexible, being adapted to the nature of 

i the problems studied. “Part of their activity is co-operative. part 
individual. Part of it is concerned with words and mathematical 
symbols and diagrams, and part with materials and instruments. 
Their time is divided between the library, the study, the labora- 
tory, and possibly the field, factory, mine, sea-shore, etc. They 
make mistakes, they follow blind trails, and learn from these. 
They make notes, summaries, formulations, diagrams, graphs. 
They carry out exploratory experiments, measurement experi- 
ments, confirmatory experiments. They handle familiar con- 
cepis and create new ones. They deal with laws, formulae, 
hypotheses, theories, At convenient stages they record their 
findings in a ‘ paper’. 

These, and similar activities, constitute the work of the scien- 
tist, It cannot follow a time-table or set procedure because it is 
exploration, and exploration deals with the unknown. - » 

To advocate that school Science should show some resemblance 
to this general pattern of activity is to reaffirm the spirit of 
Armstrong’s ‘ Heuristic method,’ but to reinterpret it in con- 
formity with modern needs and conceptions. The method as we 
conceive it would allow of great variety of activities, some indi- 
vidual, some co-operative, Class-teaching would play a very 
minor rôle, and standardised laboratory experiments would be 


———— 


” 
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used mainly for training in essential skills. SADE N ns 


need fewer sets of apparatus and fewer elaborate instruments, but 


more materials and tools for making apparatus and models as— — 


required (this point requires careful investigation). The work, 


divided into suitable units, would first be discussed and defined ~ 


by teacher and class together, and then shared out among’ indi- 
viduals or small groups mainly on a basis of interest. Here we 
must recall the distinction we have drawn between ‘ recognition 
knowledge’ and ‘ active knowledge’. Each group would acquire. 
a thorough grasp only of the topics they select (‘active know- 
ledge °), but from time to time each group would report its’ 
findings to the whole class, who thus add to their store of * recog- 


snition knowledge °. 


_ The.group would take its problem, refine it, examine its terms, 
its implications, would do library research and set out a plan of 
investigation involving perhaps certain experiments, visits to a 
factory, discussion with a skilled mechanic, dismantling and re- 
assembling a machine, further reading on uses and applications, 
and finally a written exposition of the whole topic to be submitted 
to the rest of the class. j 
There is nothing revolutionary in these proposals. The 
methods have been well tried, particularly in U.S.A., but also 
here and there in this country. The chief difficulties are: that 
these methods are unfamiliar to many teachers and might at first 
be viewed with suspicion, that time-tables would have to be | 
modified and that at first sight these methods would appear to be 
quite incompatible with preparation for examinations. 
But while examinations may restrict the scope of the syllabus 
there is no obvious reason why it should rigidly dictate the 
teaching methods. Learning by the methods we adyocate would 


_ be such a vastly more positive, active process that examination 


results need not suffer. ‘This does not imply that we accept the 
examination system as a permanency. 


a The business of building up ‘ recognition knowledge ° should be 


a continuous process. Visits to power stations, docks, caves, 
vision of © 


farms, etc., should be supplemented by an extensive prov! 
visual material in the school, wall charts, collections of pictures, 
lantern slides, films, models. Here, too, sc 
make an important contribution. ates : 
’ By thesesactive methods children would be directly developing 
Scientific skills and acquiring the scientific attitude in a particular 
field by continual practice in adopting it. The teacher has a 
decisive rôle to play in generalising this attitude. It is becoming 
More widely recognised as a result of investigation 1n the * tr a 
fer of training, that mental functions developed in a particular — 
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field can be made effective in other fields only in so far as they 
have been explicitly generalised. Methods of Science teaching 
which—however excellent in themselyves—assume an automatic 
transfer of the scientific attitude and method from the narrow 
field conventionally labelled ‘ scientific’ to the wider fields of 
. personal, social, and economic problems, fail in social relevance 
through a faulty psychological basis. It is thus one of the chief 
tasks of our committee to indicate with illustrative detail” the 
methods needed to derive the features of the scientific attitude as 
explicit generalisations from the particular topics of the Science 
syllabus. In fact one of the criteria by which to judge the 
merits of a topic should be its value as an illustration of the 
scientific attitude in action. ` 

The scientific attitude has a number of characteristic features 
which distinguish it from other attitudes. The following list of 
these features is probably not exhaustive but it provides enough 
educational material to make a start: 

I. The scientific attitude is above all objective. ý 

2. It is active in the sense of persisting until a real solution of a 
problem is found. ` é 

3. It is systematic. 

4. It recognises individual limitations and is thus disposed to 
be co-operative. 

5. Itis bold in the sense of being undeterred by mere magnitude, 
by tradition, by authority, by unfamiliarity, by verbal quibbles. 

6. It is scrupulously and consistently critical. 

7. It is dynamic in the sense that it Tecognises the time factor 
in events and embodies this recognition in its approach to 
problems of change. 

8. It is flexible in the sense of adapting its particular methods 
to particular materials and problems. 

g. Its range of application is unlimited. 

The skills.and methods of science can often be generalised, 
some of course more than others, e.g. some of the manual skills . 
such as focusing optical instruments, controlling movements of a 
needle on a dial, are of wide utility. Not all the methods of 
science are of equal generality, but there are some mental skills 

‘which are widely applicable, such as to Separate questions of 
‘experimental fact from verbal questions, to adopt an empirical 
approach, to make suitable allowance for error, and to, think 
Statistically. 


o CHAPTER X pe 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
` 1. SOCIAL STUDIES es 


P 

Reauistnc. how chaotic are the values of a modern industrial 
society, how depersonalised are its social processes, and, above 
all; realising how our urban life has obscured the foundations of 
a‘vital society, many social thinkers and educationists are turning, 
like Rousseau, to contemplate afresh the ‘ noble savage ? in order 
sto clarify the issues of the building of a ‘new’ society. As ~ 
T. S. Eliot-says, in The Idea ofa Christian Society: “ And without 
sentimentalising the life of the savage, we might practise the 
humility to observe, in some of the societies upon which we look 
down as primitive or backward, the operation ofa social-religious- 
artistic complex which we should emulate on a higher plane.” 
It is the cohesion of a primitive society, the vitality of its way of 
life, and the relations of work and culture, though limited in range 
and in depth, that is so striking, so refreshing, and so revealing to 
the modern mind in search of the basic conditions of community. 
And what is most important, these ‘ primitives’ present a clear 
picture ef elements of society and their interplay that are lost to. 
view in the modern mass industrial society. 


Social Initiation 

As a result of his study of primitive civilisation Herbert Read, © 
as one would expect from a loyal disciple of Kropotkin, has also 
caught a truth of some significance for educationists; in one of his 
essays he reminds us that in the life of primitive societies instead 
of “education we find certain rites of initiation—a drawing of 
the individual into society to merge him with the group. * Litas 
a significant idea: it defines the purpose of social studies in schools: 
—thé purpose is social initiation, or the development of social 
character by drawing the individual into the community, making 
him aware of its collective life and collective ideals. l 

we are to understand this process of social initiation 1n terms 
of our current needs, it is essential briefly to examine 1s character. 
It is Obvious that the process of social initiation will vary with 
the character of the society in which the child lives. As is well 
known, fascist societies have mobilised this process for their own 
social ends and by methods characteristic of their ideologies. 
These methods have been marked by a kind of compulsion we. 
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= would reject. In a democratic society social initiation cannot 
be a coercive process. It is rather a process of discovery, the dis- 
= Covery of the social world in experience; it js emergent, and it 
"arises within experience, as a result of interaction of the individual 
_ and the vast array of social situations. Hence in this bi-polar 
_ process, the selection of social experiences to be explored needs to 
~ be socially worth while and appropriate to the’scage of the child’s 
_ development. But to select these social experiences for explora- 
tion we need to be aware of the way the cultural conditions 
“interact with human nature at its early stages of development. 
For example, even at an early age children realise that they do 
not simply eat, but eat certain things, in certain ways, and at 
certain times, and that these meals and habits change from dis- 
‘trict to district and from country to country. At the perceptual 
level young children are interested in these social differences, 
derived as they are from differences,in social milieu. At the 
conceptual level with older children the dietary of the Hampstead 
child may be compared with that of the Bermondsey child, or 
a comparison of the dietary of the Bengali peasant and a Cali- 
- fornian fruit grower may be drawn, and as a result the social 
problems involved and the whole problem of minimum standards 
of nutrition and their relation to agriculture of our own islands 
and of the world as a whole may be studied, A 


$ { 
Social Understanding and Geographical Place F | 
i From this example there is raised, not only the question of the 
subject-matter of social studies appropriate to the stage of the 
child’s development, but also the important matter of growth of l 
the social understanding, from the perceptual to conceptional | 
levels with the associated maturing of social attitudes and evalua- | 
tion. Unfortunately social psychologists can tell us little con- | 
cerning the charting of the stages of a child’s voyage of discovery i | 
of his social world in its ‘ public’ aspects; by ‘ public’ is denoted 
all those social experiences that are shared in common—thé 
i pen customs, e folk Ra and institutional ways, and so 
orth, common to the social world i ild i i 
Pee e The rocial » of which the child is a member 


- It is an accepted sociological fa a 9 
Flata C ct that social ¢ has a 
territorial basis. For many reasons Taat 


l geographical place is one 0. 
= the most powerful factors that gives coherence to A character; 
_» Place:acts as a catal 


ace: a catalyst of sentiments, values, and loyalties; at 
this social experience of belonging to a community and to a place 
is the fundament of the whole structure of social character. The 
boundaries. of community and place expand—from home tO 


‘life for social living. 
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neighbourhood, from neighbourhood to region, from region to- 
nation, from nation to the world. But unfortunately social — 
psychologists can give us little guidance concerning the expansion — 
of social character iff relation to place. Piaget, Susan Tsaacs, and 
other child psychologists, with penetrating brilliance, have illu- 
mined the subtleties of the social development of the child ; but 
their work is largely limited to the personal relationship of child 
and..child, of the child to the small group in the classroom, and 
of the child to parents. Work of equal insight needs to be done 
on the growth of the social character in its ‘ public’ aspects. Fors 
example, how does a child grow in loyalty to a neighbourhood, 


whether it is a village with a distinctive natural and cultural ~ 


feature, or a patch of built-up area in a London borough with a 


Wales identify themselves with the region? How do they absorb — 
the regional experience tlfat characterises South Wales or Tyne- 
side? What guidance can we obtain on the growth of national, 
sentiment? What degree of intelligence is essential for a com- 
prehensive social awareness and understanding of our national — 
life? And there is the training of awareness of world relation- — 
ships, training in world citizenship—a formidable task unless we 
are content with a vague emotionalism as a substitute for an 
ordered intelligent comprehension, rooted in a social character 
that#has been well based in local and national understanding. 
Nevertheless, from the anthropologist and the geographer we 
do gain-guidance which confirms our empirical leadings, and we 
are sure that the heart of the problem of social initiation lies in 


the discovery of belonging to a community and to a place. Heres 


I need only state, without further elaboration, that it is accepted- 
that we are concerned with initiation into a democratic way of 
life, the qualities of which have already been described in Chapter 
III. But I wish to stress the territorial basis of this initiation, and 


to do so I would direct attention to the results of recent investiga- 


tions into democratic society by such social observers as G. D. H. 


Cole, who are stressing afresh the importance 0 


_ It is an obvious fact that the growth of a mass society i $ 
increasingly taken away the basis of a common neighbourhood: ~ 
and smothered the social impulses of the masses. But 1 
conditions have released afresh the spirit of social service, anc, 
What is important, the war-time social services were ee 3 
Spontaneously on a basis of neighbourhood. The pers rae 
Cities and countryside were faced with the common needs ot nre- 


Watching and fire fighting, shelter organisation, communal cera. 


f a small group 


_ ‘drab pattern of streets, shops, and factories? By what processes ~~ 
and by’ waysof what symbols does the youth of Tyneside or South b 
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ing, and so forth, and in the solution of their problems and the 
choosing of their leaders the people rediscovered the meaning of 
neighbourhood, and felt the social satisfaction of living demo- 
cratically in a small unit of group life which they could com- 
prehend. But it has been discovered that these neighbourhoods 
do not correspond with administrative units, such as wards and 
parishes and boroughs; the truth is that prevailing administrative 
units may haye little meaning for social living. We need a re- 
demarcation not only of new regional units but neighbourhoods _ 
sand local communities. This is a controversial matter, but town 
planners have reached a fair unanimity ,on the question of the 
establishment of neighbourhoods, however much they may dis- 
agree about the larger regional units. r 
In the quest for guidance on the aims and content of social 
studies in schools, it is clear from the above considerations that 
schools should base their social studies in the first stage on the 
neighbourhood and not necessarily cn an administrative unit 
that may have little relation to the social life of the local inhabit- 
ants. This neighbourhood may be a collection of streets in the 
“city or a rural area with a village at its centre. This is not the 
place to discuss the criteria of the delimination of neighbourhoods 
in detail. A clue to the solution of the matter is given by Mum- 
ford when he says: “ A neighbourhood should be an area within 
the scope and interest of a pre-adolescent child such that the 
daily life can have unity and significance for him,” and-‘ its size 
is determined by the walking distance between the farthest house 
and the school.” 


Awareness of a Common Life 


And now I come to a more important point. The purpose of 
this local initiation is to arouse an awareness of its common life, 
‘its needs and problems, and so foster the spirit of neighbourhood 
and local fellowship. It is in the initiation into his home locality 
that the growing child discovers his social roots. It isshere that 
he is initiated into the first stage of his developmentin social aware- 
ness and understanding. I agrée with G. D. H. Cole when he 
says, “ I do not believe that any state or society can be effectively 
n national or international afleit 
or € eat cities an nless 
1t 1S so organised as to be E, in E ee give 
. . rea 
Opportunities for democratic action.” SERA ace ee be 
an inspiration to local study in schools. The rediscovery © 
ratic living. 
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+ Local Survey and Economic Life 


Much could be written about the content and methods of study 
of local survey in schools. Their most serious fault is the lack 
of any central theme, with the result that most surveys are a loose 
assemblage of unco-ordinated detail. For the process of social 


initiation a central co-ordinating theme, defining purpose and” 


content, and if possible allowing for participation in social activi- 
ties, is essential. It must cover a range of social experiences 
intrinsically interesting to the child, and as the awareness and 


“understanding grow the process of initiation should be pro- 


gressively involved. It is suggested that such an integrating 
theme is “work °, using the word in the widest sense to include the 
whole range of cultural phenomena usually associated with the 
ferm ‘economy’. For our purpose the emphasis will be upon 
the modes ofjivelihood and their direct and indirect consequences. 
Justification for this idea may be made from many other points 
of view. To mention but ene such point of view—it is important 


to remember that an individual’s work is the chief way in which — 


he makes contact with society.as a whole, and assures himself of 
having a function and being wanted. For the great mass of 
humanity it is in-work for the community that they feel significant, 
and inevitably they strive for the social and economic conditions 
to secure the fullest social recognition of their daily toil, so that 


work may be a way of life productive of the highest cultural 


Satisfaction. 

In every neighbourhood there are a large number of workers 
concerned with food and supplies, with transport‘and communica- 
tions, with social and civic services, and with production. These 
workers serve the common life of the neighbourhood. By»the 
study of their jobs, both in their present actualities and past evolu- 
tion, children are initiated into the meaning of community in 
terms of work. Often to the workers their jobs fill their imagina- 
tion and become a way of life, and children catch the spirit of a 
New valuation of work. Moreover, if the schools adopt the right 
methods of study—for suggestions see Chapter II—the schools 
can help in heightening the feeling of neighbourhood. But let 
US not examine the workers’ jobs like specimens in a museum; let 
the children interview them, and let the workers feel the co- 
Operation between the school and themselves. Thus the school 

l become an integrating force in the neighbourhood, bringing 
together work and culture. Indeed, from the drama and adven- 
ture of workers’ lives as realised by the children, and from the 
information gained about the details of theirjob, there will spring 
the social consciousness of a common culture rooted in the work 
that maintains the life of the community. 


. 
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_ Many social and economic changes must be instituted before 
‘the use value of labour is substituted for money valué, and public 


‘service for private profit. But the schools as a social force must 
point the way to the democratic way of life, where work and cùl- 


ture are no longer divorced. and where through their work, 


‘executed well and accepted socially, men and women feel they 


_ belong to a place where they obtain social satisfaction in the 


personal contacts of a life shared in common. ` 

To facilitate this initiation into the life and work of a neighbour- 
hood, the disciplines of the subjects need to be used according to 
the age and ability of the children. Many social surveys done 
by schools illustrate the way in which the content and methods 


_ of study of such subjects as history, geography, economics, and 
- social science have been unified in their exploration of a locality. 


Here we need no discussion of these contributions. _All we need 
to remind ourselves of is not to be satisfied with any arid academic 
assemblage of lifeless material. 


z 


Social Values for Older Children 


For older pupils the study of neighbourhood will come within 


_ the larger economic unit of which the neighbourhood is an 


integral part. This economic unit may be an urban settlement, 
such as Leicester or Nottingham; a rural district focused upon a 
small market town or large urbanised village; or it may be a 
borough in London, Usually such economic units are identical 
with administrative areas under local government, and youth’s 
initiation into this wider community becomes also the problem 
of training in local citizenship. Relationship to the local com- 
munity has been at best narrowly conceived, but more often it 
has been ignored and neutralised because of the academic ideal- 
ism of the school and the accepted divorce of school from com- 
munity. But initiation into citizenship cannot be left to a hap- 
hazard growth of a local sentiment. Local sentiment of late 


years has been losing vigour and has tended to degenerate into _ 


a mere emotional embroidery of frustrated citizenship, woefully 
apathetic towards local affairs and alarmingly careless of its 
rights and duties. To stem this apathy and to reawaken a 
vigorous local citizenship is the vital need of our democratic life 
to-day. This can be achieved only by fostering a local sentiment 
well based on civic knowledge and civic idealism. This is the 
task of education for democracy in its local dimension. 
Fortunately under the influence of the idea of planning there 
are promising signs of a recrudescence of vigorous local town an! 
country planning. Planning embodies much of the idealism 
emerging from the chaos of this war, and by its emphasis 0” 
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“ change, and action to secure the betterment of our collective life, 


it makes a strong appeal to youth. ` Our schools need to educate 
for local planning, „initiating our young people into a more — 
dynamic relationship with their town and district, stimulating 

them to know both its physical and cultural landscape more 

intimately, to study its functions and economic activities more — 
systematically, to appreciate the drama of its civic life and to see 

the sown as a humanised landscape, man-made and shaped, an 

expression of human associations that have excellencies to be 

enjoyed and encouraged, and deficiencies to be deplored and 

eradicated. In a word, our schools should be not only the trans- 
mitters of a local culture and heritage, but creators of a new 

idealism of local planning and local citizenship. 

For the senior pupils the analysis of the local community needs 
to be systematic. The mapping and statistical techniques of the 
geographer and the social planner should be employed, and then 
the physical, social, and economic components of the community 
revealed in map and diagram may be critically examined from 
the point of view of the ideal standards of a balanced community, 
The town or district as an organisation for collective living will 
be assessed; housing, cultural needs, location of industry, socio- 
economic zoning, and so forth will be critically discussed ; and. 
the merits and defects of the local planning will be realised and 
understood. At the same time, the powers and procedure of 
local°government will be examined and the services for which it 
is responsible will be learnt. Comparative studies of different 
kinds’ of neighbourhoods—the rural and urban ; “ building estate’ 
neighbourhood, and the slum neighbourhood—and also of different 
types of towns and districts should be made. Such studies will 
demand a historical background involving the perspective of the 
evolution of our administrative areas and the growth of urbanism 
in relation to the development of our economy; they will demand | 
a knowledge of geographical factors and of the techniques of 
Study included in modern urban geography; many economic 
facts will need to-be elucidated, and the social implications of 
modern téchnology cannot be ignored. ei 

This course of social studies is intimately related to each stage 
of the social survey. and cannot be developed in its contemporary ~ 
Setting without reference to the planning movement that has 
gripped the /progressive minds of to-day. It is envisaged that 
€ach town or region will establish a planning centre whose 
Planning officers would invite schools to co-operate 1n the solution | 
of real planning problems. Undoubtedly youth in these social — 
Studies would desire to do some real work for the local com: 
munity, and one such form of work might be some practical - 


# 
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diagnostic work of local conditions undertaken ‘for the local 
planning centre in some such way as was done in the prepara- 
tion of the Land Utilisation Survey under,the direction of Dr. 
Dudley Stamp. $ 4 
Social initiation into a complex modern society at its local 
_ level cannot be confined to some dramatic ritualistic episode of 
ʻa visit to a stage-managed council meeting, nor limited to a 
month’s course after the School Certificate examination. ~The 
process demands a graded course of social studies associated with 
social survey and based on the ideas already discussed. The 
social world is not a series of chapters in a text-book, it is a world 
to be discovered in experience. Social curiosity, the mainspring 
of activity in the young social discoverer, will be touched into 
liveliness and maintained in intensity only by contact with the 
actualities of the social world, and to avoid academic aridity 
and the degeneration of this work into a mere assemblage of 
bits and pieces of maps and other lifeless material, it needs to be 
vitalised by the breath of actuality. This can be achieved in no 
small measure by methods of interviews and so forth already 
indicated in the study of the neighbourhood. But undoubtedly 
it can best be achieved by spells of actual employment on real 
jobs. It is through real experience of the work of the com- 
munity that youth can be truly initiated into the local social and 
economic life. These spells of work should not be narrowly 
limited to work in local industries and commercial offices, but 
should cover the public utilities of water, gas, and electricity, the 
social services of refuse disposal and sewerage, the work of medical 
services, and so forth. ; 
_ For the Young People’s Colleges the linking of vocational 
initiation with social survey and social studies for the purpose of 
‘training in citizenship should present no difficulty provided that 
education and industry are united in a common idealism for 
youth’s development both as a citizen and as a worker. Even 
for the modern and Secondary School some kind of occupational 
initiation would be highly valuable for giving the touch of experi- 
ence of life that would make the social survey and studies come 
alive. In war-time, spells of potato picking and harvesting have 
been successfully organised, and surely it is not beyond the powers 
of the organisers to arrange for spells of work in the engineering 
shops, in commercial offices, and in those types of work that are 
significant to the community. It would need to be planned and 


placed under educational control, so that its social significance - 


would not be perverted by crude economic purposes. OUE. 
prime purpose is the initiation of youth into a new valuation of 
his local community, its life and work, so that he will feel a con- 
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cern for thegood life of the community, moved to think and to 


act in the best interest of its corporate life. And to that end let | 


us keep in mind what Whitehead said about the study of a 
factory, and apply it to the world process of initiation; these are 
his illuminating words: “ A factory, with its machinery, its com- 
munity of operatives, its social service to the general population, 
its dependence upon organising and designing genius, its poten- 
tialities as a source of wealth to the holders of its stock, is an 
organism exhibiting a variety of vivid values.” Herein lies the 
germ of cultural initiation and the birth of a culture that springs 
‘from work. It is the discovery of these values that will give 
meaning to daily work and awaken the sensibility from which 
will grow a democratic culture based on a new vision of work 
and community. But this vision waits upon a new social order 
in which work is not conceived merely in official terms as ‘ gainful 
employment’ but as a service and a way of life, giving dignity 
and significance to the individual worker however humble his job. 


The Region 


Beyond the town or district there is the wider territory, usually 


called’ a region.: The concept of a region is derived mainly from” 
geographical thought, and there is much controversy concerning 
its essential characters; but however defined and demarcated; 
regional consciousness is a reality. The Tynesider, for example, 
is proud of his regional affinity as expressed in a common outlook, 
customs, speech, and work, and the Teessider is equally loyal to 
his regional area and life. No one can be unaware of this regional- 
ism in Great Britain who passes from South Wales to North 
Wales, or from the Lake District to South Lancashire; indéed, 
Great Britain is a mosaic of areas to which the people feel they 
belong and express their loyalty. Regional experience 1s there- 
fore an important aspect of our social life. It may be best 
understood as a product of the interaction of place, folk, and work; 
it is a blending bf the physical landscape and the works of man, a 
synthesis of earth and man endowed with a kind of personality 
that possesses cohesion of sentiment and social unity. 

In our national planning, especially during the war, for many 
social and economic purposes, 'areas of administration have become 
larger, and have somewhat fortuitously and haphazardly reflected 
the regional pattern of our cultural life. For our future planning 
of the many social services and cultural facilities many believe tiar 
regional organisation must prevail, and some kind of regiona 
democracy will need to be established to ensure proper punic 
interest and control. Examination of the political means to this 
end of reorganisation of local and regional government would 
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- take us beyond our purpose, but it needs to be emphasised that ~ 
- no regional democracy can be established without a more deve- 
~  loped and more articulated regional life than exists at the present 
time. Therefore, both for the purpose of political revival of 
regional life, for the spreading and deepening of social-roots, and 
for the sake of our cultural diversity, the next stage of our social 
_ growth is the initiating of youth into regional consciousness, well 

_ based in regional experience and knowledge. 3 : 

This study of a region would flow inevitably from the social 
survey and studies of the smaller economic unit of town or dis- 
trict. In the investigation of the influence of routes and circula- 

~ tion on the growth of a town and its functions, regional relation- 
ships cannot be ignored; in the discussion of the town as a centre 
of public services and cultural facilities regional connections 
would necessarily be considered; and in any work on town 
planning it would be realised that town and regional planning 
cannot be separated. Hence the study of a region would be a 
natural development of the previous work already described and 

discussed. 

The basic principle of regional initiation is again the empirical 
approach. Before the physical and cultural landscape of the 
region, its activities and functions, are treated as abstract subjects, 
they should be felt and lived through as concrete experiences. 
The quest of these experiences and their organisation can be 
best achieved by regional survey, and since the unit of study in 
geography is a région, necessarily we must seek guidance from 
the geographers and apply their methods of regional analysis and 
synthesis. For this purpose our schools must become mobile, 
and from-field centres or school camps, established in the region, 
exploratory expeditions should be conducted to gain first-hand 
impressions of the physical and cultural landscape ; to appreciate 
its distinctive scenery, both rural and urban; to investigate the 
characteristic modes of livelihood; to visit the places of historical 

~ significance; and in general to absorb the common feeling of the 
regional life. In this exploratory work the pupils will see and 
feel the regional landscape and the way in which man reacts ~“ 
to the regional resources. Then by map and diagram and a 
supporting course of regional studies, the appropriate depth 
and range could be given to the work. 

The central theme is the study of human ecénomies—the 
dominant means of livelihood in the region, both agricultural and 
industrial, It will be so easy for this regional study to become - 
a static accumulation of facts about the hills, rivers, valleys, soils, 
minerals, and place names, because so often is the region or 
ceived as a convenient apparatus for assembling geographica 
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facts rathersthan as an organisation maintained by work and ~ 
integrated by arteries of circulation along which goods, services, 
people, and ideas move between village and town and city. As — 


a result, the region has a certain coherence, balance, and integra- 
tion arising from a dynamic relationship of man and earth. Let 
us see the region in terms of movement both in space and in time. 
The present actualities and the future planning of a region cannot 
be intelligently understood without historical perspective, and 
therefore it is essential that the history of the dominant economies 
of the region be introduced at the appropriate stage. The idea 
of regional planning of services, of location of industry, and of 
settlement will be inevitably discussed by the older pupils, and 
through an intelligent regionalism we may broaden and deepen 
the social roots of our future citizens. í 


The Country - 

Just as we cannot get a satisfactory definition of neighbourhood, 
town, or region without reference to place, so no definition of 
nation can be valid without reference to the country. This place, 
of whatever size—local, regional, or national—should be under- 
stood, not as a mere neutral extent of territory, but in terms of 
human ecology, with man in relation to the earth through his 
mobilisation of its resources and its forces for his social needs. 
Through man’s. interaction with the earth it is transformed into 
landscapé in which the physical and cultural are intimately fused. 


Our country is a blending of natural features and man’s work, © 
about which cluster emotions to form a national sentiment. So 


our love of country and pride in our distinctive cultural heritage 
must spring from concrete experiences of our island home.” 

At this initiatory stage of entry into national heritage, youth 
needs to see and feel the grand variety of our physical and 
cultural landscape; he needs to see and feel the lonely expanses 
of the Highlands of Scotland, the Cheviots, the Pennines, the 
Welsh Hills, and Dartmoor where shepherds herd sheep; he 
heeds to see and feel how the soil responds to the farmer's effort 
season by season, from region to region; an i £ 
feel the industrial drama in the mine, the shipyard, and the 
cotton mill. Nie 5 

If’ will be realised that from region to region the physical and 
cultural’ pattern changes, and to be drawn truly into the inward 
meaning of our country we need to have in our mind’s eye ma 
distinctive quality emerging from the whole assemblage of the 
experiences of our regions, the co 


binds us together into a nation. I i yy 
Towards the end of his Tractate on Education Milton, wi 


mmon feeling of country that. 


F 
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great insight, suggests that towards the close of theincareer at his 
academy youth should be encouraged “‘ to ride out in companies 
with prudent and staid guides to all quarters of the land; learning 
and observing all places of strength, all commodities of building and 
of soil, for towns and tillage, harbours and ports for trade.” Youth 
to-day also needs to enlarge their experience of their country, 
` and it cannot be beyond our powers of organisation to see that 
our young people are afforded opportunities in school journeys 
and other means to explore the face of Britain and learn the dis- 
tinctive features and qualities of her landscapes; such expeditions 
could be arranged in school time and in holidays, or, as Milton 
wrote, “ In those vernal seasons of the year when the air is calm 
and pleasant it were an injury and sulleness against nature not 
to go out and see her riches and partake in her rejoicing with 
heaven and earth.” Then our youth may be introduced to a 
great truth that the landscape of Britain is the most humanised 
in the world, the most friendly and intimate—truly a homeland. 
This exploration of Britain beyond the local region will neces- 
sarily be limited in range, since all the different regions cannot 
possibly be visited during the adolescent period. For example, 
Owing to distance, a visit to the Cheviots may prove impossible 
to arrange for schools in the south. But some imaginative intro- 
duction to that region can still be given through the power and 
intimacy of film, and for this purpose there is Basil Wright’s 
film, “ O’er Hill and Dale”. For this purpose of extending 
youth’s experience of the scenic and cultural heritage of Britain, 
the number of good films available is unforturiately small. In the 
training of its young technicians and promising aspirants to 


direction, the British film industry might well arrange for some, 


of its cameras to capture and interpret’ the life and work of 
Britain in all its regional variety. It would be a service both to 
the film industry and ‘to social education. ` A 
National sentiment is a complex growth fertilised by many 
cultural conditions, of which ‘ love of country ° is but one energis- 
ing ingredient. As is well known, national sentiment may 
deteriorate into a vague emotionalism, easily manipulated and 
exploited, unless its core is progressively sustained -and vitalised 
by social purpose and social knowledge. And so it is hoped that 
these experiences will, not only stimulate the feelings of ‘ belong- 
ing’ to a distinctive homeland, but also will arouse a wider 
sweep of curiosity and interest-in social and economic conditions 
of our national domain. ° 


As a result’ of the experiences of evacuation and the needs of 


war industry, it has been realised that before the war one ha o 
Britain did not know how the other half lives and works. This 
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state of social and regional cleavage has revealed the need of a 
new sense of interdependence of town and country, of region 
and region, of the local area and the national whole, and it has 
also revealed the need of a vision of the national pattern of an — 
integrated economy that sees and feels the needs of our communal 
life as a whole without in the least underestimeting the distinctive 
needs of the local and regional areas. 

Qur schools should reflect this vision and provide the initiatory 
experiences and social knowledge. With this aim in mind the 
social studies in their national dimension will demand a new 
orientation. We cannot resurrect a fresh secial purpose and 
galvanise our maturing boys and girls into a lively interest in 
social affairs merely from a study of the dead bones of factual 
material, usually embedded in the lifeless pages of our school 
text-books of geography, history, and civics. They lose all interest 
in the academic intricacies of the structure, and leave school 
without the awakening of*the social mind that sees the main 
contours of the build of the contemporary world, and something 
of its inner social, economic, and political forces and tensions. 

Our plan of social studies therefore must be founded upon 
experiences extending their horizons progressively from neigh- 
bourhood to town, from town to region, and from region to the 
nation as a whole. The associated course of studies at this 
national stage should consist in a linking of these extending terri- 
tories, or in other words should consist in a cross section through 
the different levels of the social and economic pattern, showing 
the continuity and integration, so that the life and work of 
locality, region, and nation are seen to be organically related. 
Thus this stage is essentially marked by inter-dependent thinking, 
which links local and regional economy with national economy; - 
local and regional services with the national services; local and 
regional cultural conditions with those of the nation as a whole. 
All the details of linkage need to be selected to suit the interests 
and the social needs of maturing boys and girls. It is this selec- 
tion that is so obviously important. With the principles of 
Selection that we have discussed hitherto and with this idea of 
linkage in mind, it will not be difficult to frame a syllabus in the 
Concentric pattern recommended that will cover the main 
aspects of our social and economic life, both in present actualities 
and its historical evolution, and at the same time pointing to the - 
future ideas of planning. 


The World i AG 
The final stage of initiation into the sociological way of thinking 
encompasses the global earth. Or, in other words, it may be said 


è 
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‘that to think in terms of terrestrial unity is the final synthesis of 
the course in social studies. An informed world outlook that is 
fully aware of the intricate cross currents of national policies and 
_ interests is the product of a life-time of experience and thought. 
In order to avoid the precocious youth who can talk the language 
of internationalism, imputing motives rather too glibly and 
« offering political solutions with little knowledge, we need to keep 
our schemes of work and selection of topics within the limits of 
the guiding idea of initiation. The foundations of the inter- 
National mind can and should be well and truly laid; the idea 
of the world community and the need for world planning intro- 
duced; and the ideal of a common humanity evoked by pro- 
gressive opening of the eye of faith through experience and 
knowledge of world unity. Something can be done both at the 
Primary and Post-Primary stages if we keep in mind that we are 
concerned with the growth of social awareness, and that we should 
confine ourselves to the fields of expeiience of the contemporary 


world that come within the comprehension of our maturing boys _ 


and girls, 

An example perhaps will help to clarify the point of view and 
scope of work intended, and incidentally demonstrate the linkage 
of locality, region, nation, and the world. The food quest and 
rationing is a primary interest in our contemporary world, and 
the problem of our food supplies is a topic that should come 
within the course of social studies. At the Primary stage the dis- 
tribution of shops in the neighbourhood and the life and work of 
the baker, milkman, butcher, and other workers concerned with 
food supplies, their sale and distribution, can be studied by methods 
that are fully described in Actuality in Schools (Methuen). Then in 
descriptive terms, aided by visual material of all kinds, including 
films, the sources of our main foods—milk, bread, and so forth— 
can be appreciated by a lively treatment of particular farms in 
Britain and overseas. But at the Post-Primary stage this simple 
descriptive treatment, referred to in the chapter on the Junior 
School, of the food quest extending: the range of interest in“a 
widening pattern of locality, nation, and world must be more 
carefully articulated, with greater detail both in range and depth. 
Tn addition to a close study of the production and distribution 
of foods, the older pupils will need to be introduced to the 
new science of nutrition, and its relation to a revived agriculture 
both in Great Britain-and the rest of the world. Their attention 
throughout the course should be called to many striking facts: 
that we have an authoritative standard of diet for health; that 
children born of poor parents in poor districts are of poorer 
physique, suffer from more disease, and have a lower expectation 
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of life than children born of well-to-do parents, and the main 
cause of this grave social injustice is inadequate diet; that through 
adequate dietary mankind can be freed from much of the burden 
of disease and the resulting suffering. Having introduced these 
facts, illustrated with examples drawn from local experience, it 
may be established that we need a food policy based on nutri- 
tional needs. Then it can be readily shown that we cannot 
achieve an adequate dietary for ourselves without endeavouring 
to secure it for all the other peoples of the world. A world food 
policy, based on human needs, would involve a great increase 
in agricultural production. “This world need for increased pro- 
duétion would bring world-wide prosperity to agriculture. The 
introduction to these ideas would arise from the careful study of 
regional pattern of our own agriculture, our different types of 
farming; andthe suggested plans for the future of British agricul- 
ture, and also from the study of the granaries of the world, the 
dairy producing areas, fruitgrowing areas, and of the possibility 
of the extension of the growing of wheat, maize, and so forth, 

The climax of the study of our food supplies would come in 
the reference to future planning. The United Nations have 
declared for a world food policy based on human needs, and at 
the Conference held at Hot Springs formulated general principles 
of great significance for implementing the ‘ freedom from want’ 
clause of the Atlantic Charter. The section reports of this con- 
ference should be available for the older pupils, and certainly 
they should éxamine the Scott Report. It may be—this is a 
matter of faith—that from these studies of food supplies there will 
spring a new moral value, namely. that the right of every indivi- 
dual to the means of attaining his full inherited capacity «for : 
health and physical fitness should rank equal with his right to 
religious and political freedom. $ 

Many other such topics—world communications, the world’s 
petroleum resources, and so forth—will come readily to mind, and 
can be treated with similar emphasis on inter-relationships and 
tlie emergent new values. a 

In addition to these general topics of world significance, there 
would be needed systematic studies of those countries with which 
we are in close relationship and with whom we shall be inti- 
mately concerned for the future planning of the world; the 


countries are the United States of America, Soviet Russia, and 


China, .and those occupied countries whose destiny is bound up 
British Commonwealth of 


with the new Europe. Also our own ony id 
‘Nations and Colonial Empire demands careful study in its wor 
relationships. It is obvious that these world studies will zes 
careful planning in order to link them with the previous work. 


C.z.—6 
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_ “In this brief conspectus of social studies three foci. of coherence 
_ have been briefly examined, and the integrating lines of develop- 
ment tentatively traced-out to provide a pattern of social studies 
that reflect both the needs of our maturing boys and girls and 
the needs of a changing democratic order. The three instru- 
ments of coherence are: (1) the territorial basis on which is focused 
‘the feeling of ‘ belonging’ ; (2) the economic kasis or work in its 
_ cultural manifestations ; and (3) planning, which term embodies 
the spirit of social and economic change of our times. These 
‘focal points also provide view-points from which the initiation of 
our boys and girls into their complex society may be surveyed 
and the lay-out of studies planned with due regard to the integra- 
tion of the contributing disciplines of such subjects as history, 
geography, economics, and social science. Finally, we would 
emphasise this is but a first sketch drawn from experience of 
teaching of social studies in many types of schools. 


2. HISTORY 
History and the Child’s Needs 


Tue element of historical experience in education must be studied 
in relation to two great needs of human beings—the need to 
belong to a society and to understand that to which you belong, 
and the need to escape from the immediate pressure-of circum- 
stance into a world of the imagination which gives an experience 
wider, richer, and more satisfying than that of present actuality. 
without being any the less ‘ real’, 

Each child needs to belong or, to put it another way, to have 
Toots in a society which existed before him, which receives and 
nurtures him, which gives him his proper sphere of action as 4 
person, and challenges him to purposes bigger than himself. 
‘This society must ‘ make sense’, for nothing paralyses the growth 
of a person so much as meaninglessness, hugeness without shape, 
or the sense of being caught up in a chaos of disorder. Therefore 
there must be an intelligible pattern, order; and purpose, and 
the units of this society must be neither too big nor too com- 
plicated to be, at least in part, ‘ humanly assimilable* (in the 
phrase of Lewis Mumford). Each person needs to undeistan 

this pattern, so far as he is able, and to accept responsibility for 
action within it at the highest possible level of personal awareness: 

Every social pattern has an historical element in it: it contains 
the dimension not only of space but of time. Because of the 
conventional definition of history, this obvious fact is so often 

forgotten, * History means nothing to these children. We 
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- haven’t a castle and there is nothing really old in this town.” 


But every human community has a history: the family, the house, 
the domestic objects in its living-rooms, all have a history; the 
town, however new, Degan and grew just here for special reasons: 
the historical record of what man has done with the natural 
resources given him is written all over our landscape in pre- 
historic villages, farming systems, roads and railways, mines and 
industrial towns. Much of this is unspectacular history—not the 
dates of kings and thrones, but the domestic chronicles of knives _ 
and forks, cooking methods and clothes fashions, of houses and: 
streets and water supplies; but intertwined in the life of each 
chiid there are inevitably elements from the past, for it is an 
inescapable part of his being. Starting from the simplest 
questions such as: Who lived in our house before we did? 
children’ seeketo fit in the historical bits of their pattern, for they 
need this security of belonging to a pattern which began before 
them and lies round about their childhood in its settled, given 
order. That is why this present uprooting and scattering of 
families with its mushroom growth of new communities creates 
such insecurity for the young. Ancient and mediaeval. societies 
in general probably gave their young a far stronger sense of 
historical belonging than any since the Renaissance. There is 
always, of course, a delicate balance to be maintained between 
individual freedom and community pattern, but to-day the redress 
of balance must in-many respects be towards the latter. 
Historical understanding of environment is necessary not only 


for personal growth, but also for development as a good member 


of the community. We underestimate, I think, the importance 
of a sense of group achievement. To be a good member ofthe 
family, the trade union, the voluntary society, the local com- 
munity or the national, the individual must be grounded in the 
traditions and past achievements of the group. Incidentally, it 
is of vital importance to maintain and foster voluntary loyalties 
other than those of local and national community. 3 
“But the good member must also face squarely his group failures ~ 

and grasp the fact that his pattern is not static but dynamic. 

he is to play a significant part in its reshaping for the future, he 
must understand how the pattern grew, how men changed it in 
the past, how the given elements and problems ofto-day appeared. 
He needs to be inside his historic community, steeped in its tradi- 
tions and prdud of its achievements, yet rigorous in his criticisms 


and clear-sighted about its failures. It is easy either to cee 
a society from the outside or to give it blind loyalty from wit i 
The dificult and necessary attitude is that of critical loyalty, by 
which I mean the quality of one whose affections are deeply 
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engaged, but not so entangled that he cannot suffer change or 
development in the institutions he knows, whose love is based 
upon an exact and sober knowledge so that, whilst building on 
the past, he will be ready, to clear away all that cumbers and re- 
create anew. So the citizen of a society must know his history 


honestly, its black spots as well as light ones, must assess the ' 


«values of the past unflinchingly, and enter into the future pre- 
pared to act responsibly in the reshaping of things. oe 


The Artistic Approach : 

Over against this need to understand the social pattern, there 
lies the other great need of the child—to be swung clea out of 
his confined and immediate circumstance into a wider world of 
imagination, and these two must always be held together iti 
tension. ‘There are many forms of escape, and if gcod forms are 
net available, bad forms will be substituted. The test of ‘ good’ 
escape is, perhaps, that it provides an experience which is in some 
sense * true,’ and which, therefore, enriches and refreshes, so that 


_ the spirit is not unnerved but rather strengthened for its return 


to grapple with immediate life. In the field of history there are 
many satisfying regions to explore, where children can hunt food 
and clothes with primitive men or sail the seas with the first 


explorers, or enter the gilded pomp of the Kubla Khan’s court . 


with Marco Polo. Without for one moment denying the 
romantic stimulus which the twentieth-century environment can 
give him, the child is immensely impoverished if he is denied the 
right to enter in imagination into the life of other countries and 
other ages, especially where they give him more exciting adven- 
ture or a richer background or a less complex form of life than 
his own back street affords. One form of this historical escape 
“is into the past of your own surroundings: to walk down the street 
and to be able to picture it a hundred years ago is a pleasure to 
the imagination; but what we are now considering is essentially 
the artistic,as opposed to the analytic approach to history which 
we called understanding the pattern. ‘The child is, as it were; 
transported in spirit and put down inside a quite other period, 
where he must use his imagination to stand in other people's 
shoes. There are always difficulties of historical accuracy in this 
method, but we cannot deny the use of historical imagination, 
even whilst pinning it down as closely as possible to known 
evidence. Two essentials for the child are that the stories must 
be selected because the motives and actions of their characters 
are in some sense appropriate and intelligible to him at his par- 
ticular stage, and that he must be allowed to stay long enough in 
one period to assimilate something of the whole environment in 
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: which these, people moved. He needs, then, an imaginative 


experience of * patches’ of history, in which he can enter into the 
motives and achievements of men, and be enriched by the colour 
and variety of their civilisations. He comes back to his own 
town or street to see it truly, perhaps for the first time, since only 
the experience of difference enables one, by supplying a basis of 
comparison, to seg the well-known properly. History, as escape ` 
inte, other ages, can give him, at once, the ability to get outside 
himself and see other people’s point of view and a new and 
interesting light on his own surroundings. 


A Standard of Truth 

In all history teaching there is one important value which can 
énly be briefly mentioned here—the establishment of a standard 
of truth? This is, indeed, a determining factor right through the 
curriculum, but perhaps most difficult of all is to establish a 
standard of truth in the study of Man, for here the material is 
most apt to be distorted by party bias or prejudice. We have, 
therefore, constantly to select that historical material which most 
clearly shows the nature of sources and to encourage the ques- 
tions: How do we know? What is the proof of this? 

To learn which facts about man are capable of exact scientific 
proof and where: imponderable motives enter in, to grasp the 
difference between eye-witness and secondary authority, official 
document-and partisan version, to see the way records have been 
made and the fallible human element in all of them—such studies 


{ 


„in historic truth, however simple, train the mind to distinguish 
“between rumour and statement, to pick out propaganda, to 


demand authoritative documents and exact record of curren 
affairs. Thus, an element in the curriculum must be the pro- 
gressive study and discussion of historical sources beginning with 
material archaeological evidence, proceeding to all kinds of pro- 
blems in written records, including the comparison of different 
accounts of the same thing, and ending up with a critical analysis 
of some ‘contemporary records. r; 

The conclusion to which we have been leading is that we must 
apply new principles in the selection of historical subject-matter 
for children, at any rate up to about 15 or 16. Some will protest 
that,anyway, history is not a subject for the immature at all. Such 
usually meaa by ‘history’ the essentially adult conception of 
studying the outstanding political characteristics of a certan 
period. If so, they are certainly right, but we have tried to indi- 
cate here why an appropriate experience of the past is essential for 
all children. Political history, on the whole, belongs to adults, 
but the young have their own heritage from the pasts 
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_ We may perhaps summarise our principles of selection thus: 
= 1. The: historical part of the curriculum should be built up 
_ not of facts that * everyone ought to know’ or the bare political 
_ bones of important periods, but of historical‘experiences which are, 
in some way, relevant to the child at his particular stage. This 
_ Suggests not a period treatment but a topic treatment. Gaps 
will be immense, especially in the first years—but what matter? 
The child, anyway, remembers only what he finds significant, 
and the rest makes a gap in his memory. As he goes on, topics 
can be fitted in with each other, connections and overlappings 
established. Chaos need not ensue, for a rough chronology— 
a sense of order rather than of dating in the early stages—can’ be 
maintained., 

These topics cannot be kept tidily in the history pigeon-holé, 
but will constantly overflow into English, Geography, and Art. 
But if from the whole which is Social Studies we separate out for 
a moment the historical element, it i$ clear that in the selection 
of topics our two types of experience must run side by side; that 
is, the interpretation of the past in the child’s pattern and the 
Imaginative experience of some rich or exciting piece of the past 
remote from his own life. Of course, many topics can do both 
at once, but we need both criteria, for the danger is always to 
Over-emphasise one element at the expense of the other. 


Content of Material 


2. A’good deal of the history involved in understanding the 
pattern has already been touched on in previous chapters. Jt 
will probably include the evolution of things in the environment, 
e.g: houses, tools, roads and transport, writing and books); the 
growth of town and village, the evolution of techniques and con- 
ditions of work in agriculture, industries, crafts, the history of 
jobs, the growth of social services locally and then nationally; the 
evolution of forms of government, beginning with the simplest 
forms, such as the mediaeval manorial court or the twelfth-century 

~ exchequer, and gradually, by discussion of problems and their 
governmental solution, working through to complex modern situa- 
tions and ways of dealing with them; the evolution of law and jus- 
tice, again from the crudest forces to the more complex, and finally 
a study of what might be called the dynamics of the pattern, 
that is, the ways in which prophets, leaders, reformers, and groups 
_ of people have changed society, with particular reference to their 
techniques for influencing public opinion and getting things done. 
This leads on to a study of different types of voluntary associations 
~ such as trade unions, humanitarian societies, missionary societies, 
and of constitutional methods of altering and re-creating the 
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` „ pattern, as seen, for example, in the methods behind Chartism 
| or nineteenth-century Factory Legislation, or the techniques of 
Commissions and White Papers to-day. SS pie 
Obviously, international relations are very much a part of the + 
pattern to-day, and as the circle of understanding widens one ` 
must proceed to the history of present problems and situations in 
- the international field. Here the point of view makes much.- 
difference; nineteenth-century history can be for the not-too-bright 
an arid waste of treaties and alliances, but a discussion of the 
present world situation going back at various points to its nine- 
teenth-century origin can be a very different thing. ` 
3. For the imaginative experience of history we need to choose 
stories in which the main motifs are appropriate to the particular 
äge group, in which enough is known of the background for the 
childreri to find answers to most of their searching questions, and - 
in which they can gain a satisfying picture of life which stimulates 
by its difference, or colour, or excitement. The following list 
gives only a few topics appropriate to different ages between about 
7 and 15, but it is obvious that here the selection depends very 
much on the individual teacher’s taste: Primitive Man, the 
Vikings, the Mediaeval Castle and Village, Marco Polo, the 
Elizabethan Explorers and many others, Ancient Egypt, Fifth- 
century Athens, Elizabethan London. The important thing is 
to sit down long enough inside the period to assimilate something 
of its.total-atmosphere, or, at the least, to associate permanently 
the right houses, clothes, furniture, and people, an end which is 
-often not attained by the quick historical courses which rush 
through so much that the backgrounds and persons get inextric- 
ably mixed. The connections with literature, art, and geography 
must be very close, and very often the enjoyment of the topic 
must issue in-an activity which is at least partly artistic, e.g. the 
making and producing of a play, a puppet-show, a book, or a 
model. The great need for this work is a sufficiency of books 
and pictures with the right kind of authentic detail in them. 

24. An important element running right through the history 
will be that of discussion; that is, the examination of meaning and 
purpose and the assessment of values in past achievements. The 
teacher, of course, can only help children to form their own assess- 
ments and judgments, but although such discussion is necessarily 
at a very crude level, it is of great importance that history should 
not be swallewed uncritically, but be used as material in the great 
business of hammering out one’s own values and philosophy. So 

‘at almost every stage there must be discussion and appraisal of 
values, with a bold and frank approach to controversial subjects 
and clashes of loyalty. 
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5. Finally, all the way through, we shall encourage the ques-. , 


tion: How do we know ?_distinguishing different kinds of sources 
from flints to newspapers and trying to set up standards by which 
to test the authenticity of the printed word: 


Studies course, is carried on until about 1 5 or 16, the ground 
should then be ready for a more mature treatment of © subjects,’ 
according to'their own proper. disciplines. This means in history 


were, proper paths of study through the period. The themes 
‘must be chosen both by objective stand 


themes there must always be 
remain, like Nennius’ ‘Historia, ‘ a heap of all I found,’ and it 


may be as well to stress here the fact that constitutional, economic, 
social, artistic, and ecclesiastical theme i 
significant as the usual € political ° 


create a framework, and adds nothing to real perception of the 
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nature of hastory. Why not, then, serve this purpose frankly by 
a brief study in chronology and nothing more? If the earlier 
work really has created a rough sense of historic order, this can 
often be crystallised into a working framework of historical 
chronology in a brief course of a few weeks which might well 
centre round the construction of a time-chart, and gather, 
together at about the age of 15 all the accumulated historical 
knewledge. But the purpose must be clear: this is not the study 
of history—any more than arithmetic is the study of mathematics, 
but the sharpening of some of the tools of history. Dates are 
important tools, and there is much to be said for setting at inter- . 
vals a definite task of learning dates much as tables are learnt. 
But dates and names do not constitute history, and we must not 
let this, matter of the framework take too much time. 

The real introduction to historical studies is made, I believe, 
through the treatment of much shorter periods which allow time 
to see the same people from many different angles, to refer back 
continually to original sources, and to reveal something of what 
one may call the scaffolding of history. Probably the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries form the best first approach to 
* periodic” study. Somewhere in the last school years an inten- 
sive study of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries 
must obyiously be made, but let us see that it is only done once, 
thoroughly well, and-as late as possible because of its difficulty. 
Too much concentration on the very modern period has tended 
to create the illusion that all we need to do is to scratch the 
serface of the last hundred years in order to understand this 
present world. We must set modern history in relation, both by 
contrast and connection, with earlier civilisations. Therefore, 
although it can only be tackled at a very immature level, there 
is a good deal to be said for taking soraewhere in this upper school 
course, probably in the first or second year, a short period of 
ancient history, e.g. Athens: in the fifth century, and an intro- 
duction to mediaeval history, e.g. the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries. One arrangement of all this material might be: (1) 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, (2) ancient and mediaeval, ~ 
(3) eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries; but there are, 


of course, many possible arrangements. 
The problem of what we mean by historic truth and how we 
ce towards adult 


seek tg arrive at it looms ever larger as we advan l 
studieš. The study of any period must include a careful descrip- 
how their relative 


tion of its main sources and an attempt to s 
values. Wherever they are not too technical, well-known con- 
troversies of historical research should be used to show. differing 
hypotheses and methods of proof. The work of establishing a 
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properly critical attitude must go on, and beside it that of building 


up the beginnings of a political philosophy. Here the chief pitfall 
of immature discussion lies in the uncritical adoption of current 
clichés and slogans. What we want is hard and sincere thought, 
not a superficial facility in using the current coinage, aud hence 
the questions haye constantly to be thrown back at the young for 
their own definition: what do you mean by freedom, .what are 
our liberties, what is law, what is a nation? In this connection 
it seems to me important not to introduce them to the great 
political philosophers of the world until they have really struggled 
for a while with their own conceptions and definitions. Then 
the encounter with Plato or Aristotle or Hobbes may mark 
something of a coming of age in the mind. a 

The plea put forward in this section is that we should seek ‘to 
send out of school persons with more relevant historical experi- 
ence: able to grasp something of the wholeness of the local, 
national, and even international pattern given them from the 
past; able to apply a criterion of truth to the study ofsaffairs, and 
work out their political philosophy in responsible citizenship; able 
to stand sturdily in their own shoes, with a pride in the achieve- 
ment of the group (or groups) to which they belong, but also able 
to stand in other people’s shoes and to enjoy thé viewpoint of 
‘real men in other countries and other ages, 


3- ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
Economics, Politics, and Social Ethics 


Tue principle underlying this book—that education must help 
young people develop themselves and become responsible members 
ofa democratic Society—emphasises the need to give an im- 
portant place in the core curriculum to the Social Studies. 
The previous sections have shown the best approach to the 
_ knowledge which a child needs if he is to be aware of the socicty 
in which he lives and of his own relation to it. This approach is not 
_ through classroom study. of individual subjects, but through 
environmental study carried out by means of various types © 
practical surveys, local and national, linked up in their turn with 
commonwealth and international affairs. For older boys’ and 
girls, however, something more is required if they aie to have as 
vivid an understanding as their age permits of the social, econome; 
and political relationships with which they will later be concerne 
as consumers, workers, and citizens, ‘ 
For boys and girls over 15 or 16 this factual knowledge will 
22) need to be supplemented and illuminated by a knowledge of the 
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principles underlying different aspects of community life. This — 
can only be gained by their being “ put to school,’ as it were, to 
the disciplines of individual subjects. The subjects which are 
most valuable for “this purpose are economics, politics, social 
ethics, history, and geography, though in practice it is not always 
easy to draw boundaries between them. In this section of the ~ 
Social Studies chapter we propose to deal with the first three, as” 
they cover between them the most important aspects of contem- 
porary community living. 

Since it is in his own surroundings and his own times that the 
ayerage individual, whether old or young, is most interested, the 
teacher of these subjects has the inestimable advantage of building 
_on interests already Aroused and on facts already known both 
from experience at home and from previous work at school. A 
methodical sapproach is desirable, so that the main_ principles 
underlying both economics and politics may be acquired 
gradually and systematically, and so that these principles may act 
as a scaffolding round- which can be built a more complete 
understanding of the way in which society works. ; 

Up to the present the desirability of giving specific training in 
economics and politics has not been fully realised. Heads of 
schools are rarely*social scientists themselves, and often are not 
aware that the study of these subjects can be made appropriate 
for boys and girls from 15 to 18. Both subjects have in the past 
been regarded as either so difficult that they are unsuited for 
schools at all, or so easy that they can be tackled ‘ incidentally ” 
and casually through other subjects, or through the odd Jecture 
or out-of-school discussion group. Indeed, the reluctance.to call 
the subject-matter of economics and politics by its proper hame 
jn schools has been such that, in the Norwood Report they are 
labelled as History and Geography respectively, and the McNair 
Report recommends the inclusion of “ civic responsibilities ” in 
courses on Principles of Education. 

The main advantages of both economics and politics as school 
“subjects, are that:— 


(1) They give training in clear, accurate, and objective thinking 
Until recently it was thought that training in subjects such as 
science, languages, and mathematics, would lead to clear thinking 


“in different situations of life. But it is becoming increasingly. 


realised that ‘ transfer of training’ from one subject to a quite 

different one is not the automatic process we had imagined, 

The direct relations between cause and effect, found for instance 

in physics, give little training in tackling economic or political 

problems, since these arise from a complex of causes, and result in 
rE 
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a variety of consequences, both direct and indirect. . Again, un- 
like mathematics, politics and economics are frequently concerned 
with-matters which arouse emotion, prejudice, and controversy, 
and thus give opportunities for training im the kind of ob- 
jectivity which is not achieved through learning to solyeproblems 
which give rise to no emotional reactions. : 

» The very difficulties which have in the past been presumed to 
make economics and politics unsuitable as school subjects are those 
which in fact make them valuable. It is in dealing with subject- 
matter which is complex and controversial that it is most possible 
to develop the habit of criticism, of honest doubt, of independent 
thought, of asking in all departments of life for evidence and 


proof, together with the power to recognise one’s ownmprejudices, 


(2) They constitute an essential element in training in citizenship” 

To carry the understanding of political and economic affairs 
as far as is possible in schools will nôt produce economists or 
political scientists. If, however, the study of these subjects becomes 
widespread, a larger proportion of young people than at present 
may be encouraged later to become experts and leaders of public 
opinion in these respects. But for the general run of boys and 
girls who will never become experts, what advantage is the study 
of politics or economics to them? It will help them to form 
soundly based opinions on the major problems which divide politi- 
cal parties, and to be more prepared than at present to acyuire new 
knowledge and develop new points of view for themselves. Study 
of this kind will thus encourage a higher level of public opinion, 
so essential ifour democratic institutions are to work. It will foster 
an appreciation of the social values needed for good citizenship— 
values which cannot be obtained from moral training directed to 
individual action alone. A sense of social responsibility can best 
be aroused through a wider knowledge of different conditions © 
life and through the development of an imaginative sympathy 
with people living at different economic levels in surroundings 


and circumstances different from one’s own. In many young” 


people, a delicate social conscience is already active, but where 


the generous impulses are not harnessed to knowledge and good | 


judgment, they lead to frustration, and either to social stagnation 
or to extremism. 4 
Since there is so much common ground between the purposes 
and standards of value in economics, politics, and ethics; it 18 
difficult even in theory always to distinguish between them- 
They are, therefore, often treated together in the school time- 
table. Nevertheless, in the forthcoming paragraphs, we wi 
Suggest the content of separate courses for economics and politics 
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the groundwork of which must be covered whether they are 
actually taught as-one or as separate subjects. 
e 


a ECONOMICS 


© 
o 


The Economic Nedds of the Boy or Girl 3 

În Chapter II the economic needs of an adolescent were set out, 
and it was suggested that—since his greatest anxiety is likely to 
be connected with the sort of job he will be able to get—he should 
have the opportunity as school-leaving age approaches to get to 
know something about conditions in various occupations, e.g. 

“the training required, the earnings to be gained, the conditions 
of work, the,relationship of the occupation in question to his social 
background. 

Through a local surveyor through his father and other members 
of his family, he will already have gained some knowledge of the 
occupations carried on in his own area. This needs to be supple- 
mented by a more systematic knowledge of the industrial, 
commercial, and financial system of the country as a whole, and 
of its relation with the rest of the world. 

The problems of the consumer will also be not unfamiliar to 
him. As a quite small child, he. begins to pick up the art of 
buying and to expect changes in prices from accompanying his 
mother on shopping expeditions. In order to train him to carry 
out later the satisfactory planning and spending of his own money, 
iť is desirable that he should learn to understand the various 
processes inyolved in production and distribution. o 

His knowledge of the community gained from the local survey 
will have helped him to realise that government, both local and 
central, is largely concerned with economic affairs, and that, 
adequately to discharge his civic responsibilities later, he must 
know something of the principles on which these are based. 

< It is these needs of a young person as producer, as consumer, 
and as citizen that the teacher will have to keep in mind in 
selecting his material. He must be practical in his approach, 
but must reach out to general principles. He must always keep 
his teaching of doctrine and his description of fact in close relation 
to each other, illuminating each by the other. He should start 
from the visible and the tangible, and build up on this basis the 
superstructure both of doctrine and of some kind of ordered 
conception of the economic world. “He might, for example, 
fake some common object in the room, a chair or an 1 k-well, 
explain where the raw materials came from, the specialised 
industries that have contributed special operations, the transport 
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and distributive services, the capital originally required and the 
main outline of the financial system by which it is made available. 

_ This will enable him to explain the basic facts of our economic 
system, viz. the great economies resulting from specialisation and 

_ the chief problems to which they give rise, the need for linking 
together many Processes so that each fits into the other. This 
will lead him on to the part played by money ‘and by changing 
prices as the guide by which in general competitive enterpfise 
adjusts supply to demand. This in turn will open the way. to 
discussing the principal ways in which maladjustments arise, the 
alternation of boom and depression, the meaning of unemploy- 
ment, the relation of collective regulation to the more automatiç 
system of adjustment through competition and changing prices» 
and so on.” e 


The School Course. Assuming that a boy`has become familiar, 
through observation, with the economic factors at work in his own 
neighbourhood, it should be possible, before he leaves school atı5 
or 16, to supplement this practical knowledge by a year of class- 

_ roomstudy. This course, as is suggested above, should, combine 

_ theory and description, thus enlarging the boundaries of his 
knowledge, showing him how to generalise from the facts acquired, 
and on what basis to select any further facts that may be necessary. 
Where school life is prolonged to 18, it would be better to post- 
pone the economics course until the last two years, since the 
maturer the pupil the more he is likely to get out of it. 


the young person’s environmental study, through his own home, 
through the newspaper and the B.B.C. The teacher's problem 
is how to proceed to the more systematic study of political 
stitutions and of political ideas, so as to give a deeper and 
clearer understanding of Political matters and to relate these to 
changing standards. It is probable that the class will already 
through their survey have realised that the local community is 
Something to which they themselves belong and which they 
1 Sir Arthur Salter: Education for Citizenship in Secondary Schools. : 
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themselves emay be able to influence. How can this sense of 
awareness be extended to the larger communities of nation and 
world? 4 
It is unfortunately true that there are many aspects of the 
institutions of central government concerning- which they can 
have no personal experience—especially after a war, when the 
ordinary-politicad life of the country was in abeyance and politica} 
parties were not actively functioning. Under these circumstances 
it is not always easy for them to have grasped for themselves 
either the responsibility of the individual citizen or the influences 
which affect public opinion. Classroom discussions become all 
the more important; as in the case of economics, the course 
. should be‘planned for the 15- or 16-year-old. Pre-eminent is the 
study.of British political institutions in their bare bones and as a 
matter of simple anatomy, since the affairs-of his own nation 


should have the first claim on a boy’s time. There are many ~ 


different methods ofapproach. A systematic view could be given 
first of the working of local government, and of the social 
services; proceeding next to a consideration of those departments 
of the central government which control or co-operate with the 
local authorities, and then to the legislature—to Parliament and 
cabinet government itself. Alternatively, since some know- 
ledge of local government can be assumed, a beginning can be 
made with the national institutions of Crown, Cabinet, Parlia- 
mént, arid government departments, returning later to the local 
authority and its co-operation with the central government. 
This latter approach is wiser in the case of those areas where 
local life is apathetic and ill developed: 

Yet another approach can be made by using as an example a 
young person’s own experience of camp, club, or family life to 
show how the need for government always arises when groups 
of any size are gathered together. 


Whatever method is chosen the consideration, of national | 


affairs must always be followed by that of the British Common- 


* wealth, showing clearly the relation between this country and the 


selfgoverning Dominions on the one hand, and with the Colonies, 
for whose many problems we are still responsible, on the other. 
This in its turn must lead on to the consideration of the need for 
international co-operation, of international relations, and of the 
political systems of other countries. - 
But a factual description of institutions, whether local, central, 
commonwealth, or international, is not enough in itself Far 


«more important, indeed, as pupils become mature enough to — 


graspit, is some understanding of the underlying principles, which 


are mainly ethical in their scope. 
$ 
a 
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` 
Thus, the implications involved in carrying out ideals of 
democracy must be stressed with a wealth of examples gained 
from a democratic way of life in the family, in school, and in 
national and international affairs. This would be much clarified 
by a grasp of the ideals and practices of contrasting authoritarian 
régimes. . 
‘Discussions should be encouraged on the -relation of the 
_ individual and the group, with the inevitable conflict of loyalties 
—a theme to which we return later. The study of our judicial 
system must be supplemented by an understanding of the rule of 
law. Parliamentary institutions must be accompanied by a 
discussion of the nature and purpose of representative govern- 


ment. The ever-widening field of study—as wide as «the world’, 


itself{—must be accompanied by a corresponding appreciatjon of 
the growing field of social responsibility. ý 

Once the bare bones have been grasped, probably the liveliest 
way of developing both an interest in and knowledge of political 
affairs is to choose various problems and topics and to ask members 
of the class by discussion, by the use of books, reports, and news- 
papers, to find out for themselves all they can both as to the 
facts and as to the principles which lie behind them. Such 
projects can become ambitious affairs, and older boys and girls 


should be encouraged to devote much of their school time and 
work to them. z 


£ ‘ 
Soctat STUDIES GENERALLY 


Treatment of Current Events 
Witi regar. 


G 


made all the time to contemporary public affairs. In this way, 
current affairs will be seen in relation to their background and 


will illustrate what is being learnt in class. This is far better than 
the so-called ‘ Current Events’ class, 


a time-table, and which tends to be 
gation of facts when not backed b 
economic or political institutions, 


Social Ethics 


which so often appears on 
come an undigested aggre- 
y systematic knowledge oi 


_ Itma be possible to describe economic systems and 
institutions of government with 


t 


d both to economics and politics reference should be « 


> it is changing or to render it any practical service. 
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often questioned whether it was justifiable to advocate the ideals 
of democracy even in schools. Since the practical outcome 
of totalitarian ideals has been more clearly realised, this point of 
view no longer exists; it is now universally held that the future 
citizens .of a democratic community must be brought up to 
understand and love its ideals, and that to achieve this is one of 
the main aims of,Social Studies. R 
The need for faith in the democratic ideals of freedom, justice, 
kindness, self-sacrifice, and truth must be brought out over and 
over again. There are many who argue that to do so would 
defeat its own ends since young people react adversely to preach- 
ing. It is not however preaching which is suggested but an 
„appeal, by means of discussions on ethical problems, to the 
seriousness possessed by all boys and girls, particularly during 
adolescence when the emotions are keen and a realisation of the 
needs of others as well as of one’s own is developing. It is at this 
stage also that the consciousness of the need for a purpose in life 
begins to develop and when, therefore, discussions on different 
moral, social, and political philosophies are essential. Some 
account of what people have thought with regard to matters such 
as the difference between public and private morality, the relation 
of the individual to the state, the various interpretations ©: 


the need for intellectual integrity, arise naturally in dis- 


freedom, 
cussions in the Social Studies class and should be encouraged. 


It may be that discussions on philosophical and ethical questions 

‘cannot be carried very far. ` But they are of particular im- 
portance for those young people whose home circumstances or 
attitudes of mind are such that they may well not be receptive 
to moral discussions based on any religious faith. 6 


Conflicting Loyalties 
One of the chief functions of the Soci 
widen the sphere in which loyalties are felt: There are few 
„Schools which do not endeavour to encourage loyalty_to them- 
selves and their own institutions. But ‘it only too frequently 
happens that a boy or girl who has been an active member of the 
school community, showing a keen sense ‘of. responsibility by 
giving up his time and thought to its service, is either unable or 
-unwilling when he leaves school to transfer this feeling of respon- 
sibility to the concerns of the wider community of town or country. 
As an adilt citizen he does not take the trouble to-study the 
problems of the community—to influence the directions in whic 


al Studies class is to help 


If this need for transfer of loyalty is not made conscious through- 
out the Social Studies course, there is a real danger that these 
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lesser loyalties to school, team, or house will blur the bey’s or girl’s 
sense of proportion and hamper the development of wider 
loyalties essential-to active citizenship. But by encouraging 
service to the local community and an undefstanding first of its 
needs and next of those of the nation and of humanity itself, the 
teacher can do a great deal not only to widen the range of 
loyalties, but to help establish moral criteria.,for the various 
choices that must be made when loyalties compete. 


a 


Criticism and Appreciation 


Criticism and appreciation of economic and political motives, 
institutions, and practices are an essential part of work in the 
Social Studies course. The danger of concentrating too much‘ 
on criticism and on the black spots in our social set-up is not always 
avoided. Youthful cynicism, if cheap, is easy. Criticism should 
be encouraged to broaden out into a real sense of proportion and 
to become constructive in character. Otherwise it can too 
easily lead to that defeatism as regards the future which is the 
“enemy of good citizenship, and which may become even more 

- dangerous than apathy itself. 
__ This does not involve acquiescence in what is wrong, but an 
appreciation of how much has been achieved and of how much 
more might be achieved if heart and head are united in a coura- 
geous approach to both individual and social life. a ‘ 


Clear Thinking in’ the Social Studies 


It has been pointed out that since the methods of reasoning 
required for the Social Studies are so différent from those require 
for other subjects, it is essential, if clear thinking is to be developed 
in this field, that it should be taught in connection with Social 
Studies themselves. Care, therefore, must be taken throughout 
the Social Studies course to develop an appreciation of the rules 
of logical thought and of corr 
in many ways:—through the newspaper class, through various 


methods suggested in recent text-books and B.B C. Sixth 
_ Form Talks. > 


Just as it is essential for a 
standing of the working of his o 
that he should know somethi 


young person to have an under- 
wn body, so it is of vital importance 
ng of the working of his own mind. 
By a study of the elements of psychology he can learn to under- 
stand more not only about himself but also about the mental 
processes of those with whom he comes in contact. simple 
psychological mechanisms can be understood by most boys and 
girls over 16, and such understanding not only satisfies a natura 


à 


ect reasoning, This can be achieved | 
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interest in many differ 


ent directions but is also valuable as one 


of the elements in preparation for marriage and parenthood. 


o 


Question of Bias 


. 


It is often urged that in dealing with controversial issues in 


economics and politics 


some bias on the part of the teacher is. 


bound to arise. The fear is expressed of “ bringing politics into 
the school ” and of imposing on pupils a ready-made set of views. 
It is often forgotten that over by far the greater part of the 


area in both these subj 


réigns, the controversia 
in perhaps undue limelight. But the controversial 


standing oyt 
‘element is undoubtedly 


as religion and history: 
arisen in connection with the teaching of po 


ects an increasing ‘measure of agreement 
l-issues being well advertised and thus 


there, as it is in the other subjects such 
In actual practice, little trouble has 
litics and economics 


either in schools or elsewhere. 


Some bias is inevitably present, since few people can shake off 
the result of their environment and their former. attitudes, 


since this is an expression 
rd of values, to eliminate it altogether would be to 


of his standa 


but 
of the individuality of the teacher and 


eliminate all life from his teaching. 


What is imperative 
usually declare his own 


to be careful to distinguish 
the objectivity of approach on the part of 


stating his own bias, 


the class can be more assured than when he c 
impartiality. Where controversial subje 
required is an atmosphere of argumen 

Tt must be remembered that 


in which a boy or girl 
methods of argument. 


home, or by any. political party, 
in the Press. If, therefore, through fear of bias, 


‘issues of the modern wo 


will be sent out into the- world unprotec 


modern propaganda. 


Outfide the Classroom 


It is almost impossible ‘in dealing wi 
confine oneself to the classroom alone, St 
little use discussing democratic ideal 


earried out in a democratic way of living at school. 
therefore, that a school should enable a boy or a gir! 


importance, 
to take on various kin 


a 


is that he should be conscious of -and 
bias, and that he should train his pupils 
between opinion and fact. Often by 


laims an impossible 
cts are concerned, what is 
t rather than of dogma. 
the school is often the only place 
has an opportunity of applying scientific 
This is not even attempted in the average 
and it is certainly not achieved 
controversial 


rld are kept from children in school, they. 
ted against blasts of 


th the Social Studies to 
ince for instance 1t 18. of 


s unless these are being 
It is of vital 


ds of responsibility and to learn by ex- 
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perience both the cost and the importance of a conscientious 
discharge of duties, and the need to exercise tolerance and other 
democratic virtues. Responsibilities should be-shared by all 
children and as far as possible the school offices should be elective. 
But it cannot be assumed that the willingness to accept social 
responsibility in school will be transferred to the outside community 
“after years. Transfer of this kind must be made conscious, and 
even when still at school opportunities must be found to give 
practice in undertaking work for the community itself. Already 
before the war, some schools had found ways in which they 
could help in their own neighbourhood; these have, of course, 
been greatly developed since the war and this tendency should 
be continued-and developed after the war. az 3 


‘ 


S 


° CHAPTER XI ° 
a UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Ir will be evident from the preceding chapters that very many“ 
problems in connection with the devising of an effective curricu- 
lum remain to be solved. In fact it can be argued that all that 
has been done up to the present is to clear the soil of weeds and 

“ ta,prepare for growth. Any thorough research into the curricula 
in use at the moment reveals how much of their contents have 


` Fetained.tHeir place through prejudice and inability to overcome 


the inertia due to tradition. There is revealed a tangled, unco- 
ordinated conglomeration of the old and the new. In fact, the 


social history of the community could well be written in terms 
of the history of the curriculum. 

Some of the more important of the outstanding problems will 
be discussed in the present chapter. There are many others, 
which the student should quickly discover for himself. It 
becomes increasingly clear that much more research will be 
necessary before even the spadework is done. In fact, a sound 
case could be made out for the setting up in this country of a 
permanent commission of educationists charged With the function 
of ‘periodical revision of the curriculum to ensure that new 
techniques and new areas of knowledge are incorporated in it 
as, necessary and, what is perhaps even more important, that 


obsolescent ones are removed. 


Maturity and Learning 3 

The first of these problems has its roots in the nature of child 
development. There are a certain number of skills and areas 
of study which are included in the common core. At what age | 
„can these be most economically and effectively acquired by chil- _ 
dren? Up to the present we have assumed that the techniques of 
reading and simple number and writing, i.e. the three R’s, can 
best be commenced at the age of 5, but there is a growing number 
of teachers who begin to doubt this assumption. It seems more 
scientific to assume, as a basis for research, that there 1s some age 
when the developing child reaches maturity in respect to any 
specific ability and that it is at this age that it can best and most 
easily acquire the skill, or carry out the activity, based upon such 
ability. What is needed is research using comparable groups 
and giving instruction by similar methods of the same technique 
at different ages. For example, with regard to reading, the 
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result of teaching the mechanics of reading at ages of 5; 6, 7, and 8, 
needs experimental investigation. Nor is the need for this type 
of.research confined to the lower age rangese 

Hadow reorganisation led to the establishment of the modern 

- Senior School and to a curriculum based largely upon ‘practical 

„work. But there was no research into the ability of children of 
the age of 11 to carry out skilled technique’ in the finished 
manner commonly expected of them. * It is, at least, opert to 
question whether the adult finish and precision demanded in 
much practical work is the kind of practical activity needed by 
children. Mauch of this practical work is carried out under cen- 
ditions which the children will never experience again once they 
have left school. It demands an adult conception óf the coms 
pletely finished job.. To say this, is not to express satisfaction 
with less equipment or inferior facilities. It is a demand that the 
equipment and facilities should be appropriate to the needs of the 
growing child and that his stage of development and capabilities 
should determine what he is asked to do. ; 

In the Seécondary-Schools, it can hardly be claimed that the 
age at which a second language is taught, or the teaching of 
formal mathematics begins, has been a matter for scientific in- 
vestigation. Some teachers doubt if there is any value to be 
gained from formal mathematics before the age of 14 or 15: 
Here, there is a whole tract that needs thorough research. It is 
not a task which can be carried out rapidly or easily. It de- 
mands a corps of workers engaged over a wide field. ‘The results 
goe probably startle us and would certainly give data upon 
which a rational education could be based. It might produce 
some significant evidence upon the number of years of formal 
schooling necessary in a complex modern society, for it might 
indicatethat,at present, certain techniques and areas of knowledge 
are taught at certain ages simply because the length of schooling 
of the majority of the nation’s children is restricted to the brief 
nine years from 5 to 14. It might also indicate that the school= 
leaving age has to be extended, not in order that we may 
teach more, but in order that we may teach what we now teach 
at the correct stage and not at an age based upon circumstances 
external to the laws of child development. a 


Size of Classes = 


A second major problem is that of the size of groups of children 
working together. At present, it is customary for children to 
work in class units for most, if not for all activities. In somite 
Secondary Schools a better staffing ratio permits of the children 
being regrouped for such subjects as mathematics and languages» 
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but even where this is done the size of the group taught together 
is not the subject of consideration. In Elementary Schools, the’ 
classes are larger and the staffing ratio lower and the class is the 
unit for most, if not all, purposes. The current demand for a 
reduction in the size of classes is a sound one, but what is needed 
is an investigation into the optimum size of groups for different 
purposes ‘at different ages. This is a point at which we have to 
get away from conceptions of organisation based upon the factory. 
The object of much organisation at present is to produce the 
Each year is divided into two, three, or 

four groups each composed of children of as nearly equal ability 

„as possible. There can be but one reason for this fine grading 
“and that ‘is that it makes it possible to apply mass methods of 

instruction: Very little consideration has been given to the 

type of work for which the homogeneous group is best, and the 
type for which the heterogeneous group is more effective. 

Then the size of the class is thought of as a standard size for 
all age groups from 5 to 16. What has to be discovered is the 
number of children at each age that can work best together in (a) 
the acquisition of skills, (b) participation in activities.. It is this 
knowledge that will ultimately have to be used to determine the 


sizes of schools appropriate to certain age ranges. At the moment, 
hree classes of 


we think of an Infant School as needing two or t 
forty pupils each for two years—a total of 160 or 240 children. 
A Junior School is visualised as containing two or three “streams ” 
of forty each for a period of four years—a total of 320 or 480. 
A Modern School has two or three streams of forty for three years 
La total of 240 or 360. Now all these calculations assume uniform 
groups for all types of activities. This is clearly a case of fitting 
the child to the organisation. The necessary research into the 
optimum groups for various activities at different ages will make 

it possible to. devise an organisation to fit the needs of the child. 

The importance of this research in connection with reorganisa- 
„tion and reconstruction programmes does not need to be 


pointed out. 


Diagnosis of Ability 
A third set of problems arises in the field of the diagnosis of 
ability—both general and specific. To be able to diagnose 
abilities and potentialities with a reasonable degree of certainty 
is of paramount importance at two stages. The first is during 
the border-line period between the end of the Primary School 
eeourse and the commencement of the Post-Primary one. The 
second is at the end of the period of formal schooling for most, 
j.e. about the age of 16, when specialised courses for some and 
€ 
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preoccupation training for others is about to commence. The 
fundamental qùestion is once more the stage at which potenti- 
alities can be measured with reliability and then arises the 
question of the best means of measuring them. Obviously, their 
measurement depends on their having reached a certain Stage of 
development. There is, for example, some evidence that the 
abilities upon which capacity for engineering ‘depend, cannot 
be measured at mı and possibly not before 14. If this should 
prove to be the case, then clearly this fact has a bearing upon 
the question of the age of transfer to Post-Primary education. 
One thing appears certain. To imagine that any reliable 
‘diagnosis can be made on the basis of a single catastrophic , 
examination is ridiculous. There is a growing body öf opinion « 
that the years from 11 to 13 should be looked upon as -diag- 
nostic years, during which, by observation and tésts, a con- 
sidered opinion could be formed as to the potentialities of the 
child and a consideration of the kind of education best suited 
to his needs in the existing society. At present, the three methods 
employed are the scholastic, test of attainment, intelligence tests 
of general ability, and school Teports. The first means must 


Two things are needed 
ed: cation best suited to an 


already acquired. The existin 
measure only one of these, 
increasingly common to comb 
and to give a scholastic test and a test of general ability, sometimes 
5 eports in addition in doubtful and border-line 
cases. This combination probably eliminates the cruder errors, « 
but it cannot claim to be scientific. The researches already 
suggested into the ages at which vari 
have an obvious bearing on this matter. 
reason to believe that the p i 
point of diagnosis. There j 
as to whether these diagnos 
spent in the Primary or in the Post- 
tion turns in part upon the kind o 
Post-Primary period. If this is to 
school, then some of the objection to it being in the Post-Primary 
school would be eliminated. If Post-Primary education is to 


“ end of the Secondary School course, the same criterion is again 
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be in unilateral schools, then the case for the diagnostic years 
being in the Primary School is unanswerable. * 7 
This problem raises the whole question of examinations,- far 
too wide a topic to be dealt with in the space available here. 
It should be sufficient to point out that each stage in education 
should be completely satisfactory, to a child in itself. For him, 
at his stage of dévelopment, it should be full life, not a prepara-. 
tion for another stage which is itself preparation for another and 
so on, an attempt to reach a goal which continually recedes. 
The degree to which education at one stage is complete living 
for the child is a measure of its purposefulness as a preparation 
for the next stage. Therefore, it would appear that what is 


' Sneeded at’ the end of the Primary School stage is a method of 


diagnosis, whilst at the end of the Post-Primary course, certifi- 
cation of courses followed and standard reached is needed. , 
The question of entry, into further education has nothing to 
do with the schools directly. It would lead to far more satis- 
factory results if Secondary School staffs would direct their atten- 
tion to the needs of their children here and now, and not to what 
the Universities will demand from them in some remote and 
hypothetical future. The prevailing system makes it appear 
that the virtue of any school lies in the success of those few who 
proceed to the University, whereas it obviously lies in the result 
it has upon the many who do not proceed any further. This 
question of examinations affects the whole range of school work. 
Six minor scholarships in one year at the age of 11, makes a 
Janior School a good school; nothing-is asked of the others (it 
may be seventy to eighty) who failed to wina scholarship. At the 


applied. Until this question has been put on a sound basis, the 
real criterion of the success of a school—the extent to which it 
meets the existing needs of its present scholars—cannot be 
applied. E 

A somewhat similar set of problems arises with regard to voca- 
tional guidance. Within the school one is concerned with the 
diagnosis of capacities and the devising of means whereby they 
can be developed. The problem of directing young people into 
suitable employment demands knowledge in two fields for its 


solution. It is necessary to know the degree of general ability 
temperament and 


the young person has and also his general i 

any ahihi. But this is not enough. - The vocational 
adviser must also know the degree and kind of ability demanded 
Wy various types of occupation. His task is then to direct ae 
young person into the type of job which demands the ES 
qualities and abilities which that young person possesses. is 
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obviously becomes a more important and difficult job as the 
complexity of the world increases and with it the degree of 
specialisation. It is clear that with a Post-Primary School of any 
‘size there is a developing need for a vocational adviser upon the 
staff, Such a member should work from two approachés to his 
problem. He should determine the qualities and abilities of the 
young people: he should also analyse, as a result of practical 
_ experiences, the demands of the job. It is not vocational 
guidance if one assesses the qualities of the young people and 
estimates the demands of the job by prejudice or guesswork, 
~ So far three groups of problems have been referred to as 
needing further investigation and as having an important bearing, . 
upon the question of the most suitable curriculum ‘at various. 
stages. First there was the question of the appropriate age at 


-= . which to teach skills and subject areas. Then came the question 


of the size of groups at different ages and for different purposes. 
Following this, came the problem of the diagnosis of ability both 
for further education and for future occupation. It has been 
shown how upon the solution of these problems depends school 
organisation, and even the cost of the education service. Until 
organisation is based upon scientific principles there is no 


guarantee that the money expended is producing worthwhile 
results. 


Specialisation £ S 

A fourth set of problems arises from the increasing specialisa- 
tion of the world, reflected as it is in ever-increasing specialisa- 
tion within the schools. It has been pointed out that this 
increasing specialisation results in an ever-widening sphere in 
which there may be partial, or even total, lack of knowledge. So 
the specialist, feeling uncertain of himself in other spheres, 
tends to magnify the importance ofhisown. He forgets that parts 
of the curriculum, like parts of the industrial world, may become 
obsolescent and that there may be a need for a re-training of the. 
personnel to undertake other duties. When the criterion of social- 
relevance fails to justify his subject, then he casts round to find 
another justification and often takes refuge, as has been pointed 
out earlier in this volume, in the theory of the transfer, of 
training. 

The fundamental questions which have to be answered are, 
firstly, does the employment of specialist teachers assist in 
achieving the purpose of education at any stage of the process? 
and secondly, if it does, at what stages is it desirable? It wouk 
appear reasonable to° assume that as the children grow older 
and their interest moves out from the core to the periphery, then 
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the need for specialist teachers tends to increase. It would seem 
doubtful if there is a place for specialisation prior to the con- 
clusion of the Primary and diagnostic years. Since these years 
are mainly concerned with the common core of knowledge it 
should be able to be assumed -that teachers are competent to deal 
with the usual subjects included in the curriculum. Perhaps 
there has beerf a tendency to confuse the specialist with the 
teacher who has some living interest. Itshould be clear that no 
dynamic teacher will find his or her sole interest in the core 
subjects. It is more likely that, at this’ stage, the major interest 


will be in continuous contact with the Spring of life which is 


such a rich thing in the good Primary School. But eyery teacher 
has, or sHould have, some special interest—it may be in books, in 
music, in rock gardens, in the films, in biology, indeed, in any 
of the myriad interests of mankind. | It is from such teachers that 
developing children gain inspiration and enthusiasm. These 
interests show their value at the Primary School stage in various 
activities, This is not specialisation; it is only equivalent to 
demanding that teachers should, in some sphere, remain learners. 
For then they and their pupils can go adventuring together. 
Specialisation proper is the system whereby the teacher’s work 
is restricted to one, or at most, two subject areas. Commonly, 
mathematics, science, modern languages, the classics, ete., are 
such areas. A rich light would be thrown upon the prestige 
value of the present subjects of the curriculum by a research into 
the length of time that the subject has had specialist teachers and 
iato the number of teachers who specialise in that subject entirely, 
compared with the number teaching it in combination with’some 
other subject. A study of the advertisements in any educational 
journal also reveals significant trends. The whole issue is so 
bound up with questions of prestige that it is difficult to deal with 
itin a scientific manner. The dangers of specialisation are all too 


obvious. The teacher tends to think that his subject is the one 
ly the only one of any 


> of greatest importance, perhaps ultimate’ c 
slight any curtailment 


real importance. He takes as a personal 
of the time allotted to it. Worse still, he makes derogatory 


remarks about the other subjects to his pupils. When the pupils 
grow older and themselves begin to specialise, he strains every 
effort to secure the most promising pupils for himself. Tf he is a 
* strong ° member of the staff, he may secure his wish, and young 


people will follow a certain course of study, not because it is that 
but because a deter- 


which is most in keeping with their capacity, but ! t 
Mnined adult has diagnosed them into it. This is not a fanciful 
picture of the evils of the specialist system; it 18 one which can 


be seen in many schools today. 
> 6 
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The advantages of specialisation are also clear. ‘It should 
mean that within his own sphere the teacher should have a wide 
background against which he can interpret more accurately the 
material he is actually using. What is more important is that 
it should mean that the teacher is in intimate touch with the 
“growing tips’ of his particular branch of knowledge. He 
should know. the researches that are in progres’, the problems 
still unsolved. It is this that keeps in the specialist that attitude 
of mind which is akin to that of the child making his first explora- 
tions in the field. The advantage of the specialist is not that he 
may direct in more detail the route the child is to follow, bué 
rather that, seeing the whole field, he may give directions to the , 
child’s adventures and see that he makes ‘ the right mistakes’. 

It would appear that the solution of this problem lies in the 
direction of a combination of specialist teachers and of tutors 
responsible for the child’s all-round development. It may be 
that research into the size and composition by age range of groups 
appropriate to instruction in techniques and participation in 
activities will demand the development of the ‘tutor’? type of 
teacher. Even then, the only satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem will be by a realisation of the real purpose of their task by 
all teachers. Once’ the purpose is clear and accepted, then - 
jealousies and personal prestige will have no place. What 
becomes clear is the need for genuine co-operation in the achieye- 
ment of a common purpose. 


5 


Integration 


5 
This question of specialisation is bound up with the need for 
integration. As specialisation develops the need for integration 
grows greater. The specialists in various fields tend to have no 
common interests. They tend to gather into occupational groups 
or into congeniality groups. In either case, the identity of inter- 
est over a comparatively narrow field and the lack of interest over 
the wider field tend to make such groups non-educative. There 
is commonly no critical discussion of wider issues; debate turns 
on matters of personal or group interest. When to specialisation 
is added competition, two strong factors favourable to the dis- 
integration of the community are present. The same is true,of 
the school. Integration there must be, integration of all its 
activities at each stage. The methods whereby this can be done 
include the tutor type of teacher, a common core in the curricu- 
lum, common social experiences, and maty others. This question 
has not yet received the attention its importance demands. If“ 
the external world, the’ recognition by all adults of a common 
citizenship and of the need for active participation in communal 
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affairs is sone means of integration. This means social and 
political education at the adult stage. For the school stage, 
suggestions will be found in the preceding chapter. Perhaps 
sufficient attention has not yet been paid to the question of 
education for communication. Only in so far as men can com- 
municate fully and freely will the good community develop. 
Men need to communicate facts, ideas, and ideals. The means 
communication are the spoken word, the written word, art, 
music, broadcasting, films, drama. Here are things necessary 
for all. It is inadequate communication that often leads to 
misunderstanding and conflict. Education for communication 
, involves both expression and appreciation—power to express 
' facts and? ideas and ideals adequately and ability to interpret 
them, accurately. This is part of the field wherein the desired 
integratiorf may be found. ; 4 
There are obviously other unsolved problems in the subject 
areas themselves. It is to be hoped that it will be possible to 
continue and extend this work in order that essential knowledge 
shall be gained upon which depends the future effectiveness and 
happiness of so many individuals as well as the continuance and 
well-being of our community. 


o CHAPTER XII ° : 
CONCLUSIONS AND A FUTURE PROGRAMME 
The Need for Research Techniques 


TERE is one conclusion to be drawn from the work of this 
Council which has become increasingly evident at each mecting 
that has been held. This is the urgent need that exists in this 
country for facilities for research work in the field of education 
and for the necessary funds to enable it to be carried out. The, 
present facilities and funds are so meagre as to be siegligible; o 
yet the benefits that would result from a proper-organisation of 
research work in education are plain to be seen. At the moment 
it is more necessary than ever for two reasons. In, the first 
place, reconstruction is under discussion everywhere. Those who 
have some vested interest or other propound one solution; others 
attempt to solve the problems involved on the basis of their own 
prejudices; some, fearful of the unknown, seek refuge in the worn 
pathways of tradition. There is common acceptance of the point 
of view that the educational system can, and must, do much to 
develop and to sustain the new post-war society. Yet the one- 
essential—knowledge based. on well-planned and thoroughly 
conducted research—is lacking. And no one seems to mind 
particularly. No doubt this is in part due to the lag in the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to social problems in general. 
Because they produced results which could be used to produce 
dividends, the physical sciences have been stimulated and de- 
veloped. The social sciences enter a field which has for long 
been the prerogative of opinion. Many refuse to surrender this 
field wherein unverified theories have so long held sway. But 
this method of attempting to solve our social problems has 
ended in a series of catastrophes, and now it is high time that , 
reason replaced prejudice. In the realm of education, every part 
of the field needs experimental investigation—curriculum, 
method, types of schools, and so on. Above all, there is a need 
for co-ordinated studies of child development—studies which give 
factual information about the conditions necessary if children 
are to make all-round progress in development. 

Secondly, at the moment there are in progress in this country 
a number of experiments, brought about by the impact of totali- 
tarian war, which might, if properly conducted and recorded~ 
provide a mass of useful information for application in post-war 
days. At present much of this evidence remains unrecorded or, 
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because of the lack of time of those concerned, is only recorded in 
a summary and uncritical fashion. One would think, in view of 
the statements so frequently made about the necessity for educa- 
tional reconstruction, that the Government would provide the 
means whereby the necessary foundation researches could be 
carried out. What is needed is a carefully planned co-ordinated _ 
researchs This demands a Research Institution, free from any 
teaching duties, but having close. functional connection with all 
University Training Departments and Training Colleges. The 
workers at such an Institute could allocate researches, prevent- 
duplication and overlapping, and record results. University 


, Education Departments and Training Colleges_could co-operate 


by undertaking any research work for which they had facilities 
and workers available. They would give to the Institute the 
results of their work; they would receive in exchange accounts of 
the latest work in education. Thus their students would gain 
something of the zest and joy which come from a united effort 
to solve common problems. So, too, groups of workers in the 
field could assist in the task and by so doing retain their experi- 
mental outlook. Those who had been active workers in the 
practical field of education and who had come up against prob- 
lems demanding solution, could come back to the Institute for 


periods of a year. To these would be added the young trained 


research workers of» the Institute, and this combination of 
workers or various types would be a most fruitful one. Some day, 
no doubt, if in the meantime chaos does not overtake us, some 
such Institute will be set up in this country. It might be argued 
that already there are the nuclei of a number of such Institytes. 
The London University Institute of Education is clearly one. 
But its facilities for research and the funds at its disposal need to 
be multiplied many times over before it can begin to do even the 


‘most urgent of the investigations necessary. Events move too 


rapidly these days for it to be possible to wait and let such an 
Institute just ‘grow up’. It is an essential weapon in the fight 
for the new society. Education needs its aircraft carriers from 
which to launch its messengers, and an effective, well-equipped, 
and adequately-staffed Research Institute would be to education 


_ what the aircraft carrier is to the Navy. 
è 


The Sociological Attitude 


The second conclusion is that we should always adopt the 
hild in his relation- 
In the first place, there 1s 


ship to his present and future society. ; 
curriculum, 


the primary task of examining the existing provision, 
9. p o 
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- social system of education set up in thi 
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and methods. Obviously, it is impossible to wipe out everything 
and start again; neither would it be desirable if it were possible. 
But it is also impossible to decide what to retain or what to 
destroy on the basis of prejudice. In respect of each item of 
provision, or subject in the curriculum, the following questions 
have to be asked: 
“o (a) What social conditions caused this provision; subject, or 
method to become part of the educational system? 

(b) Do these conditions exist today? 

(c) If they do, in the same or in a varied form, how must the 
provision, subject, or method be changed to meet any change jn 
social conditions ? 

(d) If they do not, is there any reason for the retention of thé, 
provision, subject, or method concerned ? $ 

So, having achieved “ soil cleared of the weed, prepared for 
growth,” we must next consider existing social conditions in order 
to discover what new provision is needed to meet prevailing and 
future conditions; for the educational planner must always have 
an eye to the future. Otherwise, he will be “ educating his 
grandparents ” as Sir Fred Clarke has expressed it. The children 
now in the schools will be the adult citizens of twenty to thirty 
years ahead. Therefore, it is necessary to be able to discover 
and assess the permanent values of present-day trends and also 
to have that practical vision which enables one to foresee at 
least the direction in which they will develop. > g 


o 


Maior Conclusion—Need for Research Sc 


dere is the major conclusion at which the Council has 
arrived. Expressed briefly, it is that the need for research 
is urgent; that every part of the educational field requires 
Investigation; that the various sub-fields are so inter-related 
that solutions arrived at in one will assist in the solution 
of problems in another; and that the work can be carried out 
only in that thorough fashion which its importance warrants 
when educational research in this country is adequately endowed. 

But this conclusion must not be construed as leading to the 
development of a defeatist attitude. Far from it. The need 
for facts is so insistent that no one who has the desire to ste a 
) e) s country can possibly sit 
still and await the provision of adequate filii Rater 
the necessity for research throughout the whole field, for 
which facilities are at present woefully inadequate, leads directly 
to the second conclusion, which is that the right course 0: 
action is to concentrate whatever resources are available on 


pos 
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the most vital points. The educational strategist has much to 
learn in' this matter from the military one. Itis a sound maxim 
that all resources should be concentrated at the vital points and 
that the tactics of the enemy should not be allowed to lead to their 
dispersat over a wide field. Bridgeheads are important, the 
approaches to them must be guarded, and from them other con- _ 
quests can bèemadė. So it is with education. If resources are” 
limited, they must be concentrated where they can be used most 
effectively. It is for that reason that the Council decided to deal 
with the matters covered by the present volume. It is hoped 
that these studies will serve as a number of bridgeheads from which 


, further advances can be made. 


: In the field covered by this investigation, certain results have 
emerged and reference has been made to them in the chapters 
dealing with? the various areas of study. The content of the 
common core of the curriculum should be noted. As already . 
stated, the Committee believe that this is composed of the 
native language, mathematics, the natural sciences, and the social 
Studies. ‘The actual content of each of the components of the core 
is discussed in the respective chapters upon these subjects. It 
must be emphasised again that further research is necessary. 


Conclusion as to Individyal Subjects 

Brief méntion should be made of a few other points, It 
should be noted that it is suggested that the division of mathe- 
matics into geometry, algebra, arithmetic, etc., should be 
broken down and symbolism treated as a powerful means for’the 
discussion and solution of real problems. In this respect it has a 
close affinity to language, the semantic approach to which is- 
urged by the Committee. This means that language should be 
used to classify and clarify experience of all kinds and to develop 
critical awareness and standards of judgment. 
, Our criticism of existing science teaching is mainly that 
it is over-verbalised. As a training for technicians it is in- 
adequate. As a preparation for intelligent participation in 
civic life it is useless. We believe that its main function in 


' the school curriculum is to provide that ‘ recognition ° knowledge 


which is needed in present-day society by the educated citizen. 
It should provide the child, too, with a scientific attitude of 
mind’ with which to face the personal, social, and economic 
problems of his life. 


> a In the field of the social studies the need for encouraging 


‘positive and vigorous democratic attitudes is stressed. In this, 
the knowledge provided by the social sciences must be reinforced 
© A 
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by extra-classroom activities. The school must be so organised 
that it provides an experience of life in a democratic com- 
mmity. This is an area in which the need for integration is 
vital. : 

The chapter upon the Primary stage deserves close attention. 
It is this stage which has suffered from a narrow conception of 
its purpose in the past, and we believe that the views put forward 
with regard to it would do much to make it more in keeping with 
the social and individual needs of young children. The chapters 
upon Conduct and Aesthetic Education are essays in fields not 
commonly assessed at their proper value, and it is hoped that these 
will prove helpful to those who are seeking a balanced, purposeful, 
and socialised curriculum. eee i 
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Future Work of the Council 


_ The future work of the Council depends inevitably upon the 
availability of resources and the question of personnel. So far 
the work has been carried out by a number of men and women, 
all of whom have at least one full-time job and several part-time 
voluntary ones.- The only finance available has consisted of two 
grants of £50 and £25 respectively. The Council would wish to 
deal in more detail with the Primary School and also to discuss 
the balance of time to be allotted to the various subject areas in 
‘the Post-Primary School. It would also be desirous of considering 
methods of diagnosis and the technique of examinations. So far 
it has hardl 
of whe field. If no further resources are forthcoming, its future 
programme will necessarily be restricted. There may be those who 
. would argue that the present is not the time at which to attempt 
such work. To that argument we would retort that the present 
ferment in the educational field will result in frustration unless a 
sound basis can be found for reconstruction. Such foundation can 
be found only in carefully planned research work thoroughly 
carried out. Ifwe have knowledge we can plan wisely and imple- 
ment our plans with every hope that they will be successful. 
Without such knowledge. planning is impossible; what will result 
will be a number of uncorrelated actions, which will, in the long 
run, cancel one another. Itis to be hoped that, as the result of the 
preliminary work, the Council will be able to organise a definite 
research ‘upon the key factors in the field with some hope of 
seeing it brought to a successful conclusion within a reasonable . 
space of time. Bs 
The Council consists of people who have spent their whole 
lives in one type of educational work or another. By many they 
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y done more than make a preliminary investigion =, 
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| would pe referred to as “a body of experts’. But they do not 
j lay claim to any such title themselves. Their long and varied 
f experience in the field of education has taught them one thing— 
how litjle we really know of a matter about which we profess to 
know so much. And so they are moved by a single desire: “ We 
do not know; let us try to find out.” F 
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THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION ` 
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t Having decided roughly how much of 
childhood is to be spent in school, and in, #? 
what kinds of school, we still have to face 
the problem of what shall be learned 


there. A content of education that 


seemed fairly adequate forty years ago no 
longer satisfies us—partly because we ° 


know more about children and their Aar 
needs, and partly because we have a 5 
clearer idea of the skills and attitudes i 3 
that a democratic society demands of its a 


citizens in an industrial age. = 


This short book is not preoccupied 
with how subjects can be fitted into the : 
time-table. It is a preliminary survey of 
how the curriculum can be accommodated 
both to the needs of the child and the “A 
needs of the community. l ip 
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